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POOR AND PROUD. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


“Ts this the house ?’”’ asked Miss Irene Til- 
ton, in surprise, as her coachman checked his 
horses in front of a block of two-story buildings 
in a quiet street. 

“Tt is.’ Her brother leaned past her to 
unfasten the door of the carriage. ‘I told you 
they were in very moderate circumstances, you 
recollect, but they are gentlefolk for all that.” 
He said it bravely ; but there were deprecation 
and entreaty in his eye, as he helped her alight 
and walked with her up the half-dozen wooden 
steps of the porch. He was young, and thought 
his sister’s opinion on any subject worthy of 
respectful consideration. 

She replied, as if the appeal had been verbal: 
“You need not be afraid, Edgar. I know what 
is due to myself and to you.”’ 

“To her, also!’”’ he added, hastily, as he 
heard some one approaching from within, 

The door was opened by a girl of fourteen in 
@ school dress of worsted plaid and white 
apron. She was neat in person, with pleasant 
eyes and ruddy cheeks, and smiled recognition 
at sight of Mr. Tilton. 

“Good-morning, Annie! Are your mother 
and sisters at home ?”’ he said, cordially, shak- 
ing hands with her. 

“Yes, sir. Will you walk in?” 

“This is my sister, Miss Irene Tilton,’’ Edgar 
remarked, informally, following the ladies to 
the parlor door. 

Annie bowed somewhat awkwardly. Irene 
inclined her head very stiffly, and neither said 
a word, but the supercilious curve of the lat- 
ter’s lips was sufficiently expressive. She 
Swept her eye-glass around the parlors, when 
the portress had gone to announce their arrival, 
taking an exact inventory of all the appoint- 
ments of the small rooms, from the well-served 
Carpet to the one portrait and half-dozen engrav- 


ings that ornamented the walls. There was a 
piano—but what mechanic’s house was without 
one in this day ?—and the back room was lined 
on two sides with book shelves. ‘‘The books 
were picked up second-hand at auction and 
wayside stalls,’’ guessed the observer, noticing 
that none were new and handsomely-hound. 
The window curtains were plain white muslin ; 
the sofa and chairs covered with black hair- 
cloth, that grimmest of all upholsterial abomi- 
nations. ‘‘ Fancy work, too,’”’ continued the 
mental commentary. ‘Leather and cone- 
frames, embroidered ottomans—that is, boxes 
covered with worsted work—and a silk patch- 
work sofa pillow! It is not contemptible to be 
poor; it is to be tawdry.”’ 

Edgar answered, as if she had spoken out 
her thought: ‘‘The other room is Cherry’s 
territory. The older sisters have charge of 
this.”’ 

“There are two older than herself, did you 
Bay ?”’ 

“Yes, and two younger.”’ 

‘No brothers?” P 

** None.”” 

An arch of the eyebrows and a plaintive little 
sigh replied. Then there was a pause, untila 
light step, but not a quick one, came down the 
stairs, and Cherry Browne, for whom their 
call was especially intended, entered. 

She was twenty years old, of medium height, 
neither a brunette nor a bionde, with gray eyes, 
a spirited mouth, a nondescript nose, broad 
forehead, slender form, rather thin as yet, but 
straight as an arrow, and she looked the 
stranger directly in the face, not boldly, but 
without a tinge of embarrassment. Her dress, 
as the other discovered before she was quite in 
the room, was dark blue merino, with linen 
collar and cuffs, and her abundant hair was ar- 
ranged simply about a shapely head. Miss 
Tilton felt and looked queenly in her royal 





| purples—silk robe, velvet mantle, hat, and 
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gloves—as she arose to acknowledge the intro- | 
duction. She did it with her most superb air. 
Remembering her promise to be courteous, she 
saluted the young lady with punctilious civility ; ; 
but her glance was freezing, her voice the re- 
verse of genial. 

“IT am very happy to meet one of whom I 
have often heard my brother speak,” was in 
word a fair welcome. Tone and countenance 
made it less than nothing. 

“Thank you,” was all Cherry said, then 
gave her hand to the brother with quiet self- 
possession. She was not yet “put down” by 
her august visitor, for she addressed her next 
remark toher. ‘I must ask you to excuse my 
mother from coming down,” she observed. 
“She was quite sick last. night, and we per- 
suaded her to keep her room to-day.”’ 

‘Which is, being interpreted, that she is in 
the kitchen,”’ reflected Miss Irene, “‘or that the 
dutiful daughters are ashamed to present her.’”’ 
This, while her lips uttered a starch-polished 
condolence. 

In five minutes more Miss Amelia Browne 
tripped in—a high-colored, high-featured spin- 
ster of thirty, in a green silk dress and cherry 
ribbons, an elaborate construction of black net 
and cherry chenille surmounting her chignon. 
She talked very fast, and laughed more than 
was necessary or sensible. Irene met women 
like her every day in her own circle, and tole- 
rated them. This specimen she chose to regard 
as the legitimate product of ambitious poverty, 
of audacious parvenuism, that lacked the double 
gilding of wealth. She was not illiterate, nor 
was she silly—except as affectation is always 
more or less ridiculous—but her fussiness set 
off to advantage, unsuspected by her, unex- 
pected to Miss Tilton, the gentle dignity of her 
sister’s bearing and address. Cherry sat still, 
and spoke without action or animation; but 
all she said was singularly pertinent ; her voice 
was agreeable in key and quality. 

“But she has not a symptom of style,” 
mourned the reluctant sister-in-law-that-was- 
likely-to-be. “And, without beauty, dash, or 
money, it will be hard work to make society 
take hold of her. Her connections are wholly 
unpresentable. O my poor brother! to what 
unaccountable infatuation are you a victim? 
I shall have the pleasure of receiving a call 
from you before long, I trust,” said Irene, 
aloud, civil to the last, when the half-hour was 
over. “Our number is 94, Wilmot Square,” 

Cherry did not remind her of the extreme 
probability that she was familiar with Edgar’s 
address. “Thank you,” was again her re- 
sponse, and Miss Tilton was sure that Wilmot 
Square would not be troubled by her visits very 
often, if she ever so much as left a card at aris- 
tocratic 94, 

Amelia was not invited, but the omission 
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was ingenionsly covered. ‘‘ Pray present my 
regrets to your mother, Miss Browne,” said 





| the retiring duchess, “‘ with my hopes that her 


indisposition may be merely temporary.”’ 

“This is lecture night, remember,’’ Edgar 
was saying, aside to Cherry. ‘I shall call as 
usual,’’ 

She smiled, and Irene, glancing back in time 
to catch the passing illumination of her face, 
was startled into a modification of the judg. 
ment She had given a minute before. The girl 
might have capabilities, but were they worth 
improving, when the cost of the chance of 
doing this was so fearful ? 

“T will not take your verdict just now, 
Irene,”’ said her brother, when they were again 
in the carriage, ‘‘for your aspect is not propi- 
tious. I cansee that you have confounded the 
impression produced by the lady I took you to 
see with that left upon your mind by her sur- 
roundings and relatives. You will do her jus- 
tice in time; I can wait, so certain am I of 
this.”’ ‘ 

‘He shut my mouth entirely,’”’ Irene cun- 
fessed to her married sister, Mrs. Leonard, at 
whose house she was set down instead of at 
her own door. ‘‘ When he assumes that grave 
elder-brotherly manner, and condescends to 
overlook my foibles, I am powerless. ‘But, 
Maggie, this is a deplorable business. Right 
here in the city, too, so that we must either 
affiliate with them or cut them. There is no 
such thing as glossing over the ineligibility of 
the connection, should Edgar marry her. 
Four sisters, a mother, and father, belonging 
to the least desirable type of shabby gentility.” 

“Who are they? And how came he to be 
mixed up with that sort of people? When did 
you first hear about it?’ queried the matron. 
“This has fallen at my feet like a thunder- 
bolt.” 

** And at mine,” sighed Irene. ‘‘ That is be- 
cause we were away all summer. Although 
he has been acquainted with these Brownes fora 
year, he tells me. He met this Cherry—her real 
name is Charity (think of it, my dear, Charity 
Browne !)—at a charade party given by Mrs. 
Doctor Patton, who is not half-careful enough 
whom she invites. This Cherry was a schbdol- 
friend of her second daughter, Mary, and they 
see a great deai of one another still. She took 
a conspicuous part in the performances of that 
fatal evening, and was much noticed by the 
company. Mrs. Patton said a complimentary 
word of her to Edgar, and introduced him. 
That was the beginning. If you ask me how 
she went to work to fascinate him, I am as ig- 
norant as yourself. She is not ‘taking’ in any 
sense of the word, almost ordinary in physiog- 
nomy, and with no manner whatever. Her 
father isa retail dry-goods storekeeper in Canal 
Street—a sort of haberdasher, I fancy. Edgar 
says he is an intelligent man, and ought to 
have been in prosperous circumstances, but 
has suffered heavily through the failures of 
others.” 
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“Of course, that is always the cry of the 
unsuccessful,’’ interposed Mrs. Leonard, whose 
husband was a dashing stock-broker.  ‘‘ Are 
they absolutely engaged ?”’ 

“Virtually. He has committed himself, but 
she had the grace to hesitate, through doubt 
of the reception we might give her. Edgar 
came to me with this story yesterday, and 
dwelt so strongly upon his determination to 
marry her, in spite of any objections we might 
raise, that I saw my wisest policy was to feign 
submission. I offered on the spot to call upon 
his Dulcinea, and he has been in fine spirits 
ever since. It would break my heart to be 
estranged from him,” continued Irene, the 
tears springing to her eyes. ‘‘ And mamma 
will not have him contradicted in anything on 
which he has set his heart. She says he has 
been the best of sons to her, and she will not 
interfere with his happiness, repugnant as is 
the idea of this match with a nobody, when she 
had hoped he would form a brilliant or, at any 
rate, a suitable alliance.”’ 

“Estrangement is not to be thought of,” 
said Mrs. Leonard, who was the oracle of the 
tribe. ‘*These family feuds are disagreeable 
and vulgar. Should this calamity seem inevi- 
table, we must meet it with a decent show of 
fortitude. Iam more than mortified at Edgar’s 
conduct. I had hoped to do him a good turn 
this winter,’’ lowering her voice. 

“T comprehend,”’ Irene nodded. ‘The same 
idea had occurred to me. They would make a 
splendid pair.”’ 

“ But,’’ pursued the elder sister, impressively, 
“T do not absolutely despair. Cups nearer the 
lip than is this often fail to reach it. We must 
combine our forces for strategy, not open oppo- 
sition. We know Edgar too well to show 
fight. 
ing to acquiesce in his plan. I tell you what,” 
with sudden eagerness, ‘‘we will take her up 
forthwith and bring her out—not as his fiancée, 
that would make retreat difficult, but our pro- 
tegée. Asa preliminary, I will give Pauline a 
party. Nothing is more proper and natural, 
and I shall call forthwith upon the divine 
Charity. Next week, when my cards are is- 
sued, she and her sisters—the sprightly Amelia, 
at least, shall be invited. Edgar will be soothed 
and flattered by our prompt attention to his 
wishes. The state of his mind, when he sees 
his dowdy darling contrasted with the elegant 
women of his own circle, is a matter for which 
we are not responsible. He is fastidious, and, 
if we bring her forward with kindly officious- 
hess, the effect must be striking.”’ 

“Maggie, you are a feminine Napoleon!” 
Irene laughed, then was sober and dubious. 
“It would be a terrible trial to her, if she is 
sensitive, and I fancy she is. I wish there 
were some more merciful way.” 

“She courts the lesson by aspiring to Ed- 
gar’s favor,” said Mrs. Leonard, magisterially. 





Better throw him off his guard by seem- 





‘* Moreover, if she has any sense of the fitness 
of things, she will not invite rivalry by enter- 
ing society to which she is unused, and for 
which she is unfit. The penalty of presump- 
tion must be borne by the forward. One thing 
issure. Wecannot do worse than let this atfair 
follow the course it is now taking.”’ 

Mrs. Leonard was an energetic—her enemies 
said an unscrupulous woman. Cherry returned 
from a walk, the following day, to find Amelia 
in a semi-ecstatic state engendered by a call 
from the noted leader of ton—the best dresser 
and most popular hostess in her clique. 

** One of the most affable persons I ever met !’’ 
she cried, in her thinnest treble. ‘* And so dis- 
appointed at not seeing you! She had listened 
to her brother’s and sister’s praises of you until 
she could no longer resist the temptation to call 
in person upon one she hoped to know so inti- 
mately in days tocome. Mrs. Patton has been 
eulogizing you, too, it seems, and she—Mrs. 
Leonard—has great respect for her opinion. 
She would talk of nothing except you and our 
family matters—your taste for belles lettres, 
music, and drawing. And she fairly forced 
me to produce your portfolio” — 

“Amelia!” Cherry’s cheeks justified her 
name. ‘' How could you?” 

**She made me do it, as I told you, child, and 


| where was the harm? I was right proud te 


show that you had talents for something higher 
than dress and gossip. She admired your touch, 
and finish, and subjecis—every part of your 
pictures.”’, 

‘*She could not but say so.” Cherry endea- 
vored to speak unconcernedly. ‘She has seen 
too many really excellent ones to:care for my 
sketches.”’ 

In her own room, she sat down to think over 
the visit and Amelia’s communications with 
chagrin that nearly brought the tears to her 
eyes. She was not ashamed of her lowly home, 
or of those who shared it with her. Her ster- 
ling sense and sturdy independence upheld her 
appreciation of what was really estimable and 
of value in life. She honored her parents as 
truly as if their years of labor and self-denial 
had. brought for their children wealth and its 
privileges. In one respect they had not stinted 
their offspring. Their educational advantages 
were far above those enjoyed by the majority 
of girls in their circumstances. 

‘*Ttisall I shall be able to bequeath to them,” 
Mr. Browne had reasoned when his acquaint- 
ances accused him of extravagance. ‘‘ When 
I am taken from them they can support them- 
selves. Or, should circumstances render this 
unnecessary, their education will fit them for 
any rank. It is, for man and woman, the goo 
part which cannot be taken away.” 

Sensible Cherry, biting her lips and pinching 
her fingers in annoyance at the indiscreet frank- 
ness that had, she doubted not, furnished mat- 
ter for the rich worldling’s mirth, yet knew that 
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her father’s position was correct—that she could 
hold her own in higher circles than that of 
which Mrs, Leonard was autocrat. 

‘* But she would not a_ knowledge this, nor 
would her compeers. Hac I the wit and genius 
of De Staél, I could not shine in her saloons 
unless my toilet were handsome and fashion- 
able. Miss Tilton, who is a commonplace wo- 
man of medium intelligence, threw me into the 
shade by her showy attire and the assured 
manner familiarity with the customs of polite 
society and the consciousness of looking well 
give even a silly person. As Cherry Browne, 
in such garments as my father can afford to buy 
for me, I must always be at a disadvantage in 
my intercourse \’ith such people. Is it false 
pride, I wonder, that incited me to give music 
and drawing lessons secretly in order to pro- 
cure a passable trousseau—in case I should 
need it?” 

She had not been able to withhold from Edgar 
the answer he craved on the “lecture night’’ 
succeeding [rene’s visit. There was really no 
apparent cause for keeping him longer in sus- 
pense. Armed with the sanction of mother 
and sisters, he presented himself triumphantly 
and took her consent for granted. Yet she had 
misgivings, and grievous ones. He was his 
Own master, so far as age and means went, and 
she could not gainsay his declaration that his 
friends had offered no opposition to his dearest 
wishes. Irene’s call, and, now, Mrs. Leonard’s, 
set the seal upon his asseveration, but, for all 
that, Cherry trembled at heart ; held long par- 
leys with herself, and looked grave when her 
sisters—Amelia, especially—congratulated her 
upon her prospects. 

“Tam afraid I should feel like a candle in 
the wrong-socket,’’ she had said playfully to 
Edgar when he urged her not to delay her cal! 
to Irene, and represented his mother’s anxiety 
to know her. 

“A bright light you will be anywhere,” was 
his answer. ‘It shall be my care, one day, to 
provide a worthy place for my prize.’’ 

‘*He may be nearer right than I,’’ mused 
Cherry, putting away discouragement with the 
thought. ‘I have said to myself a thousand 
times that all I asked of Fortune was a chance 
to prove what is in me to be and todo. Shall 
I be so faint hearted as to turn back now? 
Moreover,” a warm flush tinting her face, ‘I 
love him! If he wants me, he shall have me— 
and never be ashamed of his choice !”” 

This was Friday, and on Tuesday arrived 
Mrs. Leonard’s invitation. 

“The understanding is, I suppose, that the 
party is given in honor of her husband’s sister, 
Miss Pauline Leonard, who is spending the 
winter with her,’’ said Amelia, proud of her 
knowledge of the great lady’s household affairs. 
“But I have my own notion as to the reason 
why it comes off just now,"' looking at Cherry, 
who, with a very serious visage, was studying 


| the thick satin sheet, surmounted by the Leo- 
| nard monogram and crest. 

“If you mean that it is in any way connected 
with me, you are mistaken,’’ she returned, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘The very idea is preposterous,” 

Amelia was, usually, more good-natured with 
this one of her juniors than with the rest, and 
of late had petted her beyond her wont. “Ab, 
well!’’ she answered, indulgently. ‘‘ Wewon’t 
discuss that point, but let events decide who is 
in the right. We had better get tarlatane for 
drvases. It is more dressy than any other in- 
expensive tateria]. I will wear biue with puff- 
ings of ‘zo same on skirt aad waist, and you 
white ih box-plaitings of rose-colored satir 
ribbon, double skirt and sash, with broad ends, 
trimmed in the same manner, Nothing could 
be prettier or more girlish. Then, Hannah, 
here, has such taste in hairdressing, that you 
won't need any other ornament than a few 
bright flowers. Jennie will lend you the laced 
handkerchief Aunt Jane gave her at Christmas, 
and mamma has several yards of real old lace, 
which we can work up into berthas.”’ 

‘“‘Tarlatane is not very cheap, after all, al- 
though it costs less than any other stuff used 
for party dresses,’’ objected Cherry, in nowise 
elated by the picture of her costume, so cleverly 
sketched. 

“Do not trouble yourself about that, my 
dear,’’ said the mother, kindly. ‘ We will 
manage to getit in some way. Papa may have 
some in the store that will do. If not, I will 
save the cost out of my housekeeping money. 
We are all willing to contribute to your enjoy- 
ment.” 

“Papa gave me money for a pair of new 
gloves, this morning,’’ interposed Annie. ‘But 
I can mend up the old ones to last for another 
month. So there are your white kids, Cherry.” 

** And since I made over my merino, last 
week, I find that I do not want the de laineI 
had laid aside five dollars to buy,’’ chirped 
Ellie, next in age to Cherry. ‘‘ That will get 
the ribbon.” 

**T have no money, but I will make the dress, 
satin quillings and all,” said Hannah, the 
swiftest seamstress of the quintette, ‘“‘ besides 
begging the flowers from old Mrs. Carmichael, 
who can refuse me nothing since I have fallen 
into the habit of reading aloud to her every 
Thursday afternoon.” 

““Could anything be more beautifully ar- 
ranged?” Amelia beamed complacently upon 
the group. ‘That is the blessing of a large 
family. They can help one another,” 

“Tt is a blessing to be loved by so many— 
loved so truly and generous'+,” replied Cherry, 
with a smile that flickered strangely with all 
its sweetness. ‘But I cannot accept your 
sacrifices, my dear sisters. I shall not attend 
this party, so there will be no need of them.” 

The tumult of astonishment and dismay 
bursting about her ears kept her from speak- 
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ing again directly. Amelia had twice begged 
to know what she meant, and what construc- 
tion she imagined would be put upon this gross 
violation of common courtesy, before Cherry 
thought it safe and wise to reply. 

“TI question if Mrs. Leonard really expects 
to see us,” she said then, gently conciliatory of 
her senior’s displeasure. ‘‘ These are, I fancy, 
merely complimentary cards, for which we 
should thank her in our ‘regrets.’ She is suffi- 
ciently acquainted with our circumstances to 
understar | the impossibility of our dressing as 
the majoriiy of her guests can do, without en- 
croaching unwarrantably upon funds which 
are needed for daily and practical uses. I have 
heard enough of the character of her famous 
assemblies to convince me that we should be 
blots upon the fair scene, if we were to appear 
in the dresses you have described, Amelia. 
They would do nicely for a ‘sociable’ at Mrs. 
Patton’s, or a wedding among our present as- 
sociates, but they would be voted mean and 
tawdry in the Tilton ‘set.’ And if the price of 
your gloves, Annie, and your dress, Ellie, could 
bedeck me in satin and pearls, I should sacri- 
fice my self-respect by letting you despoil your- 
selves. The question then settles itself. I will 
not go where I shall be accounted an inferior, 
or be the subject of invidious remarks, on ac- 
count of the plainness of my attire. It would 
be discreditable, because dishonest, were I to 
assume as fine feathers as those of the gay 
birds about me. Therefore, I hold fast to mine 
integrity by remaining at home.”’ 

“T cannot believe that you are in earnest,”’ 
said Amelia, with forced calmness. ‘‘ You talk 
of wilfully throwing away a golden chance of 
entering the choicest society the city affords— 
society from which nothing but our limited in- 
come has hitherto barred us, as if it were a 
question of no moment whatever. For my 
part, I do not fear comparison with more richly- 
dressed people so long as I respect myself. True 
merit wil make its way.” 

“Granted, dear—if it can gain and keep the 
field long enough to display its true character. 
But party-goers are in chase of pleasure, not 
merit. Don’t think that I account my station 
as really lower than Mrs. Leonard’s. Only the 
world does, and holds that I forfeit, not earn 
respectability when I would force myself into 
company where I am not wanted or expected. 
And, if others did not suspect that I was sail- 
ing under false colors, I should know it, and 
suffer in my own estimation. One should not 
lose ground there, whatever may be the general 
opinion concerning her.”’ 

“Your engagement with Edgar Tilton is a 
charming illustration of your high-flown theo- 
ties !’’ retorted Amelia, now thoroughly out of 
patience. ‘‘When you are married to him, 
Shall you stay hiding in the chimney-corner 
when he is invited to the houses of his old 
friends, and meekly decline to be introduced to 
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| his mother lest she should take offence at your 
| plebeian presence ?” 

Cherry’s eyes flashed, but she held her voice 
| in well. “The wife takes the husband’s rank. 
| He lifts, or lowers, her to his place, and holds 
| her there. When the time you speak of comes, 
| I shall dress as do my associates.” 

*“My child!’’ exclaimed the mild mother, 
whose feeiings lay perilously near the surface, 
‘‘we—your father and I—have given you such 
clothing as we could afford. Our aim in life 
has been our children’s happiness’’— 

“You have secured it, darling mother!’ in- 
terrupted Cherry, dropping upon her knees and 
putting both arms about her parent’s neck, her 
great, love-lit eyes looking into hers. ‘I only 
hope that my heart will beat as lightly and 
warmly under my ‘silk attire,’ as it has done 
under calico and de laine. Don’t urge me to 
depart from the honest, straightforward road 
in which I have been trained to walk. Is it 
worth my while to obtain—supposing that I 
could—under false pretences, such gilded bau- 
bles as the notice of heartless, frivolous people 
who do not know you, and don’t care to; who 
would not admit my noble father to their par- 
| lors and tables, and who would sneer more 
cruelly at pretension than at undisguised po- 
verty? Iam so safe here—so sheltered by our 
obscurity, so warmed by love and content! 
Let me stay while I am Cherry Browne.” 

Amelia kept her room for the rest of the day 
with a nervous headache. 

**Tt is a genuine disappointment to her,”’ said 
Hannah, compassionately. ‘‘She had always 
a hankering after the pomps and vanities. Yet 
I do believe you have acted wisely, Cherry. It 
is always safe to be consistent.”’ 

But the temptations of the stanch little 
democrat were not over. Mary Patton, her 
prime ally and confidante, ran in, late in the 
afternoon, brimfull of a promising scheme she 
had concerted with her mother since the ar- 
rival of Mrs. Leonard’s card. She had several 
| party dresses, one of which—a pink silk—had 
never been worn in the city which was her 
home. It would fit Cherry nicely, and the two 
girls—with Amelia, if she wished to go—could 
have Mrs. Patton’s carriage, and make the en- 
treé of the halls of mirthin company. Cherry’s 
resolute lips unbent somewhat as she listened. 
Her pride did not revolt at accepting favors 
from Mary. Andif Amelia really panted for 
such social distinction as she fancied awaited 
her in Mrs. Leonard’s mansion, it was unkind 
to keep her away. The combined resources of 
the family could fit her out quite creditably, if 
the price of the two tarlatanes were expended in 
the effort. It would be very pleasant, Cherry 
owned in her candid heart, to meet, on terms 
of apparent equality, Edgar’s relatives and 
friends ; to anticipate, by a few months, the 
justification of his choice she was confident 
would come in her day of opportunity. Did 
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she not owe it to him to silence annoying ru- 
mors of her unfitness for the station to which 
he had elected her? And how could this be 
done more effectually than by the plan Mary 
proposed? The fancy sent the young blood 
tingling and brisk through her veins. Already 
she trod the soft pile of velvet carpets, breathed 
the delicious air, warm, fragrant, and throbbing 
with music and laughter; leaned upon Edgar’s 
arm, and felt his eyes rest iu happy pride upon 
her, nor dreaded the scrutiny of the curious 
throng. 

‘Pink is so becoming to you,’”’ Mary was 
saying, ‘‘and this is trimmed with point lace.’”’ 

‘“‘Hush!” begged Cherry. ‘Let me think it 
out for myself.’’ She pressed her fingers upon 
her‘ eyeballs, as if to shut out the enchanting 
vision, and in the darkness reviewed the points 
of attack and reply, Mary sitting by, hopeful 
yet solicitous. 

** Verdict for the defendant,’’ said Cherry, at 
length, glancing up affectionately at her com- 
panion. ‘‘ Don’t be vexed, Molly. Consistency 
is a jewel I can’t afford to lose, even to please 
you—and myself. The plumes would only be 
pinned on the jackdaw, and, if she could man- 
age them so dexterously for one evening as not 
to be detected, people would be wondering how 
she got them. And on the morrow, and day 
after to-morrow, on every day, and holidays, 
she must appear in her rightful garb. I cannot 
doit. I have always detested and condemned 
the policy of keeping up appearances; starving 
six weeks in order to afford cone company din- 
ner, and carrying the meat and butter of six 
months upon one’s back when she is ‘got up’ 
for exhibition to people who, after all, may not 
give the famished tortoise a second look. The 
poor ought to be proud—too proud to stoop to 
the meanness of trying to dissemble the truth, 
ostrich fashion, by hiding a little bit of it in 
the sand, while the bulky, uncomely body is 
exposed the more by the shallow trick. I'll be 
honest through and through. Comfort is better 
than glitter. I am just as much obliged to you 
as if I had accepted your offer, and more, for 
wy gratitude is not tempered by shame.” 

Edgar was ordeal No. 3. He was in gay 
good-humor that evening; pleased with his 
sisters for their hearty approbation of his 
choice, with himself for having won the trea- 
sure, more than all with Cherry, whose attrac- 
tions, he verily believed, had carried the Gib- 
raltar of prejudice and ambition in the minds 
of his relatives. She came down to him in the 
blue merino, a pretty little cravat of buff and 
black ribbon joining her collar, a bow of the 
same in her hair. She had a wondrous knack 
of twisting silks and ribbons into bewitching 
little bows, and in all her attire was an air of 
exquisite neatness, approximating elegance, if 
it did not belong to a higher order of charms. 
Before long he began to talk of the ball. 

“I shall come for you, of course, and bring 





your bouquet,’’ he stated, as if the thing was 
settled beyond cavil or recall. 

“You are very kind,” faltered Cherry. It 
was harder than she had expected to cast a 
shadow upon the happy, loving face, to her the 
handsomestin the world. ‘ But,’’ very humbly, 
‘do you really think I had better go, Edgar?” 

“Go! What a question. Why, Irene told 
me to-day that the party was really in celebra- 
tion of our engagement, although Pauline Leo- 
nard’s visit is the pretext. It is, in effect, a 
public announcement of the relation we sustain 
to one another—a betrothal feast. I shall be 
proud to present you, queenie ; how proud you 
cannot imagine.”’ 

“The name would sound like an absurd mis- 
nomer toeverybody there,’ said Cherry, trying 
to laugh. ‘‘For the cloth of gold, and the 
ermine, and glass slippers are lacking, and are 
likely to be to the end of the chapter. That is 
the unvarnished truth. ‘{ don’t see why I 
should be so much afraid te «<!) it to you. You 
know we are neither rich nor fashionable, but 
that is no reason I should advertise the circum- 
stance in Mrs. Leonard’s drawing-rooms. Miss 
MacF limsey’s predicament is really mine.”’ 

‘* What is the matter with the dress you have 
on?’’ queried Edgar, in man-like simplicity, 
whereat Cherry laughed outright. 

** Nothing, I hope, for it is the only new one 
I have had this winter, and must serve me on 
Sundays and week days until spring. Butdoes 
your sister wear dark merino to balls? You 
were her attendant last evening ; how was she 
dressed ?”’ 

Edgar was first thoughtful, then disconcerted. 
“T am not an adept in describing feminine 
toilets,”” he demurred. 

‘* You have a general idea of this one, I see,” 
said the relentless inquisitor. ‘‘Don’t be dis- 
ingenuous, or I shall draw my own inferences.” 

A few more searching questions, and she ex- 
tracted the information that Irene had ‘‘ sported 
a light-colored silk—lilac, or moonlight-on-the- 
lake, or mauve, or some other fashionable hue. 
It was shiny and heavy, with a train several 
degrees in length, besides being be-flounced and 
be-furbelowed astonishingiy.” 

“With corresponding jewelry and laces,” 
added wise Cherry. ‘‘ Now,” rising to put her- 
self where the light would fall strongly and 
directly upon her, “look upon your mental 
picture, then upon this.” 

‘You are a thousand times prettier, a million 
times dearer.”’ 

She pushed him back with both hands 
when he would have emphasized the decision. 

‘‘ Prettier in your eyes, hereand now. Dearer 
I trust I would be anywhere and always. Bat, 
for that very love’s sake, you would not see me 
utterly eclipsed—blinded and borne down by 
more glittering lights? You will understand 
and agree with me on the evening of the party, 
if not before.”’ 
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He did not agree with her now. So far was 
he from confiding absolutely in her judgment, 
that he combated her resolution artfully and 
earnestly for a while, and, when she stood firm, 
spoke more strongly of his disappointment and 
her obduracy and shortsightedness than either 
would have thought possible an hour ago, and 
left her with the equivocal hope that she would 
never have occasion to regret her failure to meet 
his desires in this one particular. 

“T shall not introduce the subject again,” 
were his last words, “‘but I wish you to under- 
stand that I do not consider your decision final 
or binding. Shenld you change your mind, my 
services as escort are entirely and joyfully at 
your disposal, even up to the eleventh hour. 
You have only to intimate a wish to avail 
yourself of them. Good-night!’? He started 
off, aggrieved and magnanimous, and poor 
Cherry carried a tear-stained face and bruised 
heart up to the bed she shared with Hannah. 

“It may be safe to be consistent,’’ she thought, 
recalling her sister’s aphorism, as she undressed 
cautiously, and swallowed her sobs, lest the 
sleeper should be aroused, ‘‘ but it is not al- 
ways pleasant. This single-handed battle is 
wearing me out.”’ 

Tired and worn she looked next evening when 
Edgar paid his accustomed call, although she 
met him with a loving smile, and led the con- 
versation to sprightly topics, never suffering 
an allusion to their first difference of opinion. 
Very weary were face and attitude when he 
unexpectedly appeared before her on the gala- 
night, as she sat alone and pensive in the 
library. He was in evening dress, and his salu- 
tation was lively as tender. 

“A coup d’etat. Mary is outside in the car- 
riage, my pet, with the regal robes. I make 
confession and petition in the same breath. I 
did not deliver the neat envelope you intrusted 
to me for Mrs. Leonard, because I surmised 
what was the import of the document. There 
is nothing to prevent my queenie’s coronation 
except her own mistaken notion of expediency. 
I shall be miserable without you. Do you re- 
fuse to make me the happiest of my sister’s 
guests? Come, love.”’ 

‘Edgar, Edgar,’’ moaned the tempted child, 
laying her head upon his arm, as he kissed her, 
“can’t you, won’t you, believe that principle, 
not caprice; duty, not wilfulness, hinder me 
from pleasing you? You may love me a trifle 
less now because I do not yield. I could not 
endure this, were it not for the firm persaasion 
that you will respect me the more one day for 
what you call my obstinate unkindness.” 

It was such a little thing to be heroic about, 
that Edgar and Mary were hardly censurable 
for the moody vexation that filled their minds 
on their way back to Mrs. Patton’s. 

“Take that,’ said Mary, curtly, to the ser- 
vant who opened the carriage door, passing out | 
the box containing the rejected pink silk. “TI ' 
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never want to see it again,’’ she muttered, fall- 
ing back in the carriage. 

** Drive on,” ordered Edgar, savagely, to the 
coachman. 

After that his silence was so ominous, that 
his accomplice took alarm. ‘Cherry believes 
that she is doing right, Mr. Tilton,’’ she ven- 
tured. 

**T suppose she does,’’ and she could elicit 
nothing more satisfactory. 

He was very attentive to her that night, but 
he was oftener beside the belle of the evening, 
Miss Leonard, and Mary could not help feeling 
uneasy that this was so. If Cherry had only 
come, he would have had noeyes for the newer 
face. Pauline’s aplomb, graceful dancing, ready 
repartee, her ringing laugh, and adroit flat- 
teries, but, most of all, her Parisian toilet, 
made her the Cynosura of the brilliant throng. 
Her white satin train, crimson velvet bodice 
and tunic, trimmed with silver fringe ; her dia- 
mond necklace and the narrow tiara incrusted 
with minute jewels, bearing in its front a soli- 
taire of marvellous size and lustre, drew all 
eyes, snd were the theme of every tongue. 

‘*The most superb costume I have ever seen 
in America, take it all in all,’? remarked a critic 
of note to Edgar, sure of an attentive listener. 
‘Tt is remarkable, even in this assembly, where 
taste and beauty are the rule. If you will 
watch the crowd for awhile, you will be sur- 
prised at the small number of even indifter- 
ently-dressed women, and the profusion of 
recherché toilets. Each lady present seems to 
have regarded it as a solemn duty to study 
zesthetics in apparel for her own and her host- 
ess’ sake, and the effect of the friendly rivalry 
is extremely pleasing.” 

Edgar opened his eyes and his understanding 
together, and stared about him. 

“Tt is like a court ball, you see,”’ continued 
the other, encouragingly. “If there had heen 
acensor of costumes stationed in the ante-room, 
few would have been turned back. A thin 
sprinkling of dowdies heightens the charm of 
the tout ensemble. That girl with the limp mus- 
lin, for example, or she of the flimsy tarlatane. 
It looks like mosquito netting. No woman 
who has any self-respect wears tarlatane if she 
can beg, borrow, or buy any other material. 
It is the staple party-gear of factory girls and 
penniless pretenders to fashion.” 

The auditor’s senses had not been trained to 
such fine powers of discrimination as were pos- 
sessed by the critic, and he could only take in 
the leading characteristics of the variegated 
billows heaving and whirling about him. But 
the family resemblance of one bird of Paradise 
to another and to all the rest was not to be mis- 
taken; and he thought, with heart-ache very 
near akin to remorse, and yearnings he could 
not define even to himself, that Cherry, in 
home-made mosquito netting, or uncomfortable 
in her honest soul while bedecked iu thebor- 
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rowed pink silk, would have been utterly out of 
her element here—only a shabby dove to be 
hawked at by merciless creatures of her own 
sex, pecked and wounded by wicked beaks, 
torn to pieces by a hundred talons. Not that 
he would not have gloried to stand beside her, 
and share her pain when he could no longer 
protect her. Had she followed his suggestions, 
and made her début in the blue merino, he 
would have loved her all the same, but the 
mere fancy made him hot and faint. 

““T would not desert her were she condemned 
to the pillory, but [ am nevertheless glad she is 
not,”’ he meditated. ‘‘The author of the pro- 
verb about the daty of visitors to Rome was a 
true philosopher. Thank Heaven! my queenie 
is not ‘butchered to make a Roman holiday.’”’ 

“She didn’t know enough to send me a re- 
gret,’’ said Mrs. Leonard, within three feet of 
him. She had floated on the rainbow tide to 
Irene’s side. ‘It is unfortunate that she has 
been too bashful or too cunning to show herself 
here. Fancy her by Pauline’s side. Is not 
she magnificent? Le fiancé is evidently capti- 
vated to some extent. If his fair Charity had 
borrowed Amelia’s green silk and red turban, 
or washed up one of her school-examination 
muslins, and entered the lists, she would have 
made the most admirable foil. The tableau 
would have been worthy of Punch. And there 
are SO Many connoisseurs present.’’ 

Edgar tapped the bare white shoulder with a 
sealed envelope. ‘‘I ought to have delivered 
it five days ago,”’ he said, coolly, regardless of 
her start of consternation, ‘‘ but I held it back 
with a purpose. Miss Charity did know enough 
to send a regret, you see. I hoped she would 
change her mind at the last minute and accept 
my escort. I am delighted, now, that she 
‘knew enough’ to deny my foolish request.”’ 

He took his bride abroad the ensuing autumn 
for a year’s travel. Returning to their home 
when the talk of the mésalliance had died into 
an occasional whisper of discontent, he set his 
candle in a socket befitting its value. A dis- 
cerning public discovered, without loss of time, 
that there was no better-educated or bred wo- 
man in the “ privileged class” than Mrs. Edgar 
Tilton ; furthermore, that her taste in dress 
was irreproachable. She was the fashion be- 
fore her first season was over. 

“And this,” said Mrs. Leonard, playfully, 
as the sisters-in-law stood grouped in Mrs. Til- 
ton’s drawing-room, awaiting the arrival of the 
guests bidden to an entertainment given by the 
last-named lady in bonor of the newest bride— 
Mrs. Tremaine, née Pauline Leonard—“ this is 
the shy girl who wrote me a regret because she 
had nothing to wear ?”’ 

“Less shy than proud,”’ Cherry glanced up 
archly from the bracelet her adoring husband 
was clasping on her arm. ‘‘My excuse was 
truthful as my regret was sincere.” 

“As if you would not look stylish in any- 
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thing,’’ pursued Mrs. Leonard, whose tongue 
was supple as ever. ‘‘ You must always be 
queenie in any garb. Isn’t that so, Edgar?’’ 

‘** An eaglet is the king of birds, even in his 
callowness,”’ rejoined Cherry, amiably forget- 
ful of the past; “but, until his wings are 
grown, and his eyes can bear the glare of day, 
the nest is the place for him.” 
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SLANDER. 


BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 





The jewel, best enamelled, 

Will lose his beauty ; and though gold ’bides still, 

That others touch, yet often touching will 

Wear gold; and so no man that hath a name, 

But falsehood and corruption doth it shame. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

HuUMAN nature discovers its deep moral virus 
in no one thing more than its fearful capability 
of slander ; and on the record of its actual moral 
obliquity this vice is undoubtedly its deepest 
and darkest stain. Slander lives by feeding on 
human character; and no marvel is it that its 
despicable agent is considered the world over 
as a monsterin human flesh. And yet in al- 
most every community the slanderer is a literal 
fact; he takes bodily shape before our eyes, and 
is seen in all our walks in life. Representa- 
tively, at least, he is ubiquitous, and, therefore, 
absolutely unescapable. 

In the analysis of slander several vices are 
found to enter into its composition. Its first 
elementis falsehood. A man can never be slan- 
dered by the truth, however much he may be 
damaged by iv. As his reputation should never 
be more than his real character, he must stand 
of right on his personal record ; and if the truth 
hurtsin that case, the fault lies at his own door. 
But not to speak of the sheer fabrication fre- 
quently invented by the agents of this vice, it 
is very patent to any mind of ordinary percep- 
tion that the truth itself may be so represented 
as to convey an actual falsehood. Nor is the 
tongue, the ordinary instrument of slander, 
always necessary to a lie: indirection is often 
the most efficient method of accomplishing this 
result. SWIFT portrays to the very life this 
species of slander in the following lines :— 

“Nor do they trust their tongues alone, 
But speak a language of their own; 
Can read a nod, a shrug, a look, 

Far better than a printed book ; 
Convey a libel in a frown, 

And wink a reputation down ; 
Or by the tossing of a fan, 
Describe the lady and the man.” 

Another essential element of slander is theft. 
The moral enormity of the slanderer is seen in 
what he steals or attempts to steal ; and judged 
by this standard he is the meanest kind of a 
thief. What is more valuable or precious to a 
man than his character? Is it not his life ina 
sense most important, and as such worth every- 
thing to him? Life, without that honorabie 
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recognition which character gives to a man, is 
hardly worth the possession ; and yet it is after 
this precious jewel, his very life, that the slan- 
derer hunts. Here is a keen edge and pungent 
truth in the oft-cited words of SHAKSPEARE :— 
**Good name, in man or woman, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls, 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 

*Tis something, nothing; but he 

That filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him! 

But makes me poor indeed.” 


The slanderer, whether successful or not in his 
desperate work, is always a thief in motive and 
design. Often there is not elasticity enough in 
the bew to send the arrow to the mark, but 
that is not the fault of the archer. If the sian- 
derer fail to wrest the diadem from the brow of 
virtuous merit, it is from sheer impotency that 
his purpose miscarries. He aimed to do so, 
and is, per cousequence, a moral highwayman. 
The limitation of his influence, as expressed by 
HERVEY, is not without its comfort to every 
true character :— 

“ Slander, that word of poisons, only finds 
An easy entrance to ignoble minds.” 

Another vice which enters largely into the 
character of slander is malice. ‘‘ Malice is a 
disposition to injure others without cause for 
mere personal gratification,’’ says Webster. If 
these terms describe the character of a slan- 
derer, how despicable, beyond all utterance, is 
he? To be capable of hating virtue and of 
seeking to wrong moral excellence—and all this 
from pure malevolence of heart—argues a spirit 
that better befits pandemonium than the pale 
of human society! And yet there are such 
spirits abroad all over the face of civilization. 
Where are they not, reader? Who has not 
seen them? In his portraiture of the DIABOo- 
Lus of detraction, the great bard has forcibly 
as truthfully said :— 

“Slander! Whose edge 

Is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 

Outvenoms ali the worms of Nile; whose 

Breath rides on the frosting winds, and 

Doth belie all the corners of the worid: 

Kings, queens, and States, maids, and matrons, 

Nay, the secrets of the grave, this viperous 

Slander enters.” 

We complete our analysis of slander by re- 
marking, that, in addition to falsehood, theft, 
and malice, by which it is ever characterized, 
its animus is essentially mean and dastardly. The 
most despicable of all cowards is the slanderer. 
He needs to wrap about him the investiture of 
night before he can essay his demon-like work. 
Not unfrequently, under the sacred name of 
friendship, does he covertly aim a blow at the 
“irtue and purity which stamp him by com- 
parison with villainy. He does not take the 
responsibility of open opposition; but must 
needs strike, coward-like, in the dark, as the 
serpent bites in the grass. When most a friend 
in profession, then is he most a fiend in reality. 





His love is that of [aco to OTHELLO—RUIN ! 

Pope throws the character of the dastardly 

slanderer in true colors upon the canvas, when, 

in speaking of the method he observes in doing 
his work, he says of him :— 

“He damns with faint praise, assents with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teaches the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraic to strike, 

Just hints a fault and hesitates dislike.” 

But the real man—that man who rears the 
superstructure of character high enough for the 
world to gaze upon its noble proportions—will 
have enemies. It cannot be otherwise. The 
excellencies and virtues which adorn his cha- 
racter are in themselves a silent rebuke to the 
ignoble and vulgar herd ; and that which can- 
not be imitated will be most certainly traduced 
by them. So it has been all along the history 
of the ages, and so it is now. These human 
cormorants follow in the wake of manly excel- 
lence and virtuous merit, 

“ As ravenous fishes do a vessel follow 
That is new trimmed ; but benefit 
No farther than vainly longing.” 





>> 


ELEONORE. 
(Translated from the French of Purny.) 
BY JOHN L. COLLINS, 

*Parny was sent to France when quite young to 
be educated, and he pursued his studies with honor 
at the college of Rennes. Itis said that in his youth 
he had taken the resolution of leading a monastic 
life, and even passed some of his time with the Bro- 

hers of ‘ La Trappe ;’ but some obstacles determined 
him to leave the cloister and enter the military ser- 
vice. At the age of twenty he made a voyage to the 
Isle of Bourbon, where he saw and loved a young 
creole (Eleonore B——), about fourteen years old. 
She, however, married a rich colonist, and the poet 
was much affected by her loss. He remained faith- 
ful to his passion all his life, and the name of Eleo- 
nore will live with his own.” LADRYED. 
ALAS! the time has come, Eleonore, 
For youthful dreams to vanish all, 
And we must dry the tears forever 
That vain regret would fondly call. 
The days are past that once permitted 
Youth's foolish sighs and tender play, 
And since the times have changed so sadly 
We, too, must change as well as they. 


The pleasures long we both have cherished 
Have fied, no more to wreathe the face, 
And since our love is now forbidden, 
Let friendship try to fill its place. 


I leave thy lovely isle in sorrow, 
The spot alike of hope and loss, 

And then the ocean placed between us 
Shall be the gulf that none may cross, 


‘Tis meet that we should part forever, 
And duty is my law—adieu ; 

I know my life shall be more tranquil 
For having breathed love so true. 


Though destiny should mark my pathway 
Henceforth through life away from thine, 
Apart, should thy sweet life be happy 
The sacrifice may sweeten mine. 


Still with me ever shall thine image 
In memory live, till life be o’er; 
No longer when it cheers my vision, 
Thea, only, love, I live no more! 
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LITTLE GRETCHEN ; 
OR, AN EVENING AT THE “SCHUETZ- 
ENFEST.” 
BY L. 8. ©. 

‘An, doctor! I am glad I met you! We 
are getting up a party to attend the Schuetzen- 
fest, and want you to join us.”’ This was the 
manner in which my friend Captain B—— ac- 
costed me one morning, a few days since, as I 
was stepping into my carriage to make my 
accustomed round of visits. I replied that I 
had not time, as there would probably be pa- 
tients who would need my attention. Then 
followed a short, persuasive argument, and we 
parted with the understanding that I was to 
try and go up in the course of the day. 

After my numerous visits, in which every 
one was fortunately doing weli, I took my way 
to the grand festival of my German friends. It 
was six o’clock before [ reached the enchanted 
realm, and not seeing the captain, I made up 
my mind to look round. Nothing had been 
spared to render the place inviting and pic- 
turesque. The many stands for lager were set 
off by festoons of the American and German 
flags, with here and there a banner belonging 
to this particular association. In among the 
trees, which skirted the many walls, was a 
sausage stand, ornamented by a most ludicrous 
picture, representing the man who ate sausages, 
and the man who did not. To my mind, the 
enormous size of the former was as painful to 
reflect upon as the skeleton proportions of his 
companion. Further on, were arbors for such 
refreshments as soda, cream, cake, ete. The 
two pavilions of flying horses were also well 
adorned by flags and evergreens, while the 
whole was enlivened by merry groups and pro- 
menaders, whose happy faces seemed never to 
have known acare. The men, with their neat 
suits and graceful plumes ; the women, in gay 
holiday attire, held a great interest for me. 

There were also pavilions for dancers, and a 
“concert band,”’ which performed most beauti- 
fully in another part of the grounds for the 
benefit of those who were fond of opera. In 
the centre of the park was erected an inclosed 
canopy, under which was displayed the various 
prizes. The first was an elegant gold-mounted 
rifle, then gold medals, sewing-machines, China 
sets, silver service, clocks, watches, ornaments, 
etc. I saw nothing there I should have valued 
at less than ten dollars. Presently I saw a 
small crowd approaching, and, upon nearer in- 
spection, found it was the king, in other words, 
the one who had been the most successful in 
shooting—the winner of the highest honors. 
Attendant upon him was a man carrying an 
enormous bottle some three feet long, which 
had once been filled with Rhine wine, but was 
how two-thirds empty. Following this man 
came a boy bearing a goblet that corresponded 
in size with the bottle. All were in high glee ; 
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the king’s broad, merry face was lighted by the 
jolliest of smiles, and, catching sight of me, he 
ordered some of the wine to be passed to the 
stranger. Forthwith the immense goblet was 
held under the mouth of the mammoth bottle, 
and half filled with superior wine; this was 
presented to me with great ceremony by the 
lad, and I drank to the health of the kinga 
good draught, returning the glass ; his majesty 
thanked me, and drained it. 

By this time the shades of night were falling 
fast, and soon the grounds presented a most 
dazzling appearance. Wherever I turned the 
grove was a-blaze with numberless lamps and 
brilliantly-tinted transparencies, with here and 
there a flashing star formed of torches, or an 
arch of rainbow-colored lights. 

As I wandered about, I saw a crowd collected 
at one extremity of the grounds, and directed 
my course thither to learn the cause. It was 
presently apparent ; upon a tight-rope stretched 
some sixty feet high, from tree to tree, was a 
man who moved cautiously yet gracefully for- 
ward, risking life and limb, for a hundred dol- 
lars a night. It was a giddy sight, and, as I 
gazed, there flashed across m» wind another 
grove, another tight-rope, another « y throng 
gathered at a Schuetzenfest, and my heart -rew 
sick within me. I turned away, to sink weak 
and trembling upon the seat of a deserted arbor. 
Bowing my head upon my hands, I passed again 
through all the horrors of that “long ago.’’ 

Five years had not taken one pang from the 
thrilling incident. Again I saw the brightly- 
illumined park, the tight-rope, the gay throng. 
I noted again a heavily-built, pitiless-looking 
man holding by the hand a delicate child, 
dressed as a dancer. I saw the great tears in 
the blue eyes, and heard the piteous ery of “0 
father! I cannot! I cannot dance to-night! My 
head aches! it is so dizzy! Oh, I will dance 
all day to morrow! I will go without my sup- 
per. I willdo anything! but I am afraid to”— 
The child was interrupted by a rude shake and 
oath from the brute who held her. 

** You shall go without your supper and dance 
too,”’ he growled ; ‘now don’t let me hear an- 
other word frcm you. If you fail, I will beat 
you until you are black and blue!”’ 

The child’s head sank upon her breast, and 
she was led passively forward. I had been 
really stunned by the terrible brutality I had 
overheard, but pressed through the crowd, in 
time to see the child step upon the rope, holding 
her balance pole. The rope was some twenty- 
five or thirty feet above the ground ; she stepped 
upon it timidly, advancing slowly to the cen- 
tre, while the band played a lively march. She 
seemed to gain confidence as she proceeded, and 
I hoped all would be well. The people were 
loud in their applauses, as one after another of 
the daring feats were accomplished upon the 
trapeze which was suspended from the centre. 
At length the child stood again upon the rope, 
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this time without her balance pole; she walked 
quickly forward, with the evident intention of 
again executing some risky gymnast. Whena 
few paces from the centre, she raised her hand 
to her head, swayed an instant, uttered a shriek, 
and fell. The second she had remained upon the 
rope gave some of the more present-minded 
opportunity of springing forward to save her. 
I had been on the alert, and was the first to 
start. I was in time, she fell in my arms, and 
both of us, by the concussion, were brought to 
the ground. In a moment I was upon my feet, 
but she lay insensible upon the grass. My 
medical knowledge was now called into requi- 
sition. I had the child conveyed.to the nearest 
house and laid upon a sofa; then I worked 
over her for half an hour, while the father, in 
a rage, paced the floor, muttering to himself. 
When others were in the room, however, he 
counterfeited deep anxiety, and even forced a 
few tears, through his hypocritical lids. 

I could have hung him with good relish, and 
more than once turned round with the inten- 
tion of knocking him down, but desisted for 
little Gretchen’s sake—that is what I had 
heard him eall her. 

At last she revived, and, ordering my car- 
riage, I accompanied her to the poor house in 
which they lived. It proved to be only a square 
from my own residence, where I kept bache- 
lor’s hall. They had but one small room, with 
a bed and a few chairs. Gretchen’s mother 
came forward to greet me, as I carried her child 
from the carriage to the room, way up two 
flights of rickety stairs, and laid her on the 
hard bed. 


| 


| waited for no more. 


keep me posted. Gretchen had been my first 
thought upon waking, and I was prepared to 
hear the words: “O sir! Gretchen is’— I 
Hatiless, coatless, and in 


| my slippers, I hastened out, telling my boy to 
| bring my portable box of medicines. 


In advance of the woman I entered the house 
of poverty. It was about seven o’clock. Up, 


| up I sped, passing into the room of my prodigy 


without any prelude. The man was not thee ; 


| but the mother sat up in bed, with wild eyes 


| horror. 


and loosened hair, her night-robe still on, while 
beside her lay Gretchen very still. I pressed 
to the bedside, and took the little sufferer’s 
hand, expecting to find it burning with fever. 
I no sooner touched it than I started back with 
It was cold and stiffin death. Icould 


| not mistake thaticy pressure ; and, yet, I threw 


aside the scant covering that partly concealed 
the face, and placed my ear to the heart in the 
vague hope that I was mistaken. But no! 
she had passed from this world, beyond pain, 
beyond recall. Congestion of the brain. I had 


| not been prepared for this ; and, strong physi- 


The woman was very slender and pale, with | 
| father will come soon and beat you if you ain’t 


many gray hairs in the light tresses that were 
neatly brushed and twisted at the back of her 
head. She turned much paler as she saw my 
burden, but her husband’s look sealed the blood- 
less lips that had framed a cry of agony. I did 
all I could, and when at last I turned to go, I 
said I would send some broth for the child, 
and come againin the morning. The mother 
looked the gratitude she dared not utter, while 
the man growled out, ‘‘ he didn’t think there be 
no need for me to come ag’in.’”’ As I passed 
out, I spoke to a kind-looking woman who was 
at the door, and asked her to look out for the 
child, also to come for me if she grew worse, 
backing my request with two dollars. I was 
perfectly infatuated with the little invalid and 
her mother, besides having a most intense de- 
sire to shoot the man. 

It was half-past twelve when I threw myself 
upon the lounge in my study and fell to think- 
ing, intending to go to bed in a short time ; but 
the hours rolled on, and I was chained by 
Morpheus to the realm of chimerical phantoms. 
Suddenly I was roused by a furious ring at the 
door bell. Springing to my feet, I rushed out. 
The servant had already opened the door, and 
before me stood the woman I had requested to 





cally and mentally as I was, I was obliged to 
take a chair, and bow my head upon my hands 
for several moments, to regain my self-posses- 
sion. Then, forthe first time, the mother spoke. 
I raised my head and watched her, as she 
smoothed the hair from her child’s brow, and 
looked down smilingly into her face, saying: 
‘Poor little Gretchen! how long she sleeps. 
She is tired, very tired. She said ‘Good- 
night, mamma,’ and then she went to sleep on 


| my arm, aad has slept so nice ever since. My 


poor, tired little Gretchen.”’ Then, after a pause, 
she said, in a tender voice, ‘‘Gretchen, dear, 


|up. Gretchen, Gretchen,” then with a shriek 


of frenzied agony she threw up her arms, cry- 
ing, ‘“‘She’s dead! she’s dead! O Gretchen! 
Gretchen !’’ And then she shook the lifeless 
clay, pressed it close to her, and covered the 
cold, still face with burning kisses, in the frantic 
hope that she could wake her child to life. 

The woman was crazed by this new sorrow, 
and required my most active attention for the 
next hour. I had her removed to my own 
house ; and, after giving directions for her com- 
fort, went again to the little room where lay 
the corpse watched by my boy. The father 
had not yet returned; and, with the assistance 
of the landlady, I got the child into a pretty 
coffin, which was also conveyed to my house 
and set in the parlor. 

I saw plainly the child had been dead for 
some hours ; in fact, she must have died about 
one o’clock that morning, and the poor mother 
had slept since that time with this precious clay 
upon her heart, never dreaming but that the 
pulse beat as regularly as in the day’s past. 
Truly ‘‘fiod works in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform.’’ 

I avoided an inquest, and had the child 
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buried quietly in a Christian church-yard. The 
father had been dumb with awe and anger 
when he stood beside the bier of his little 
daughter, and raved like a madman because 
she could no longer be a source of profit to him. 
Then I turned and told him that if he did not 
leave the house and city immediately, I would 
deliver him to the authorities as the murderer 
of the child. He slunk away without a word, 
and I never saw him again. 

The mother lived for three days, never once 
having a lucid moment; then, with the name 
of ‘‘Gretchen’”’ upon her lips, she died, and we 
laid her beside her child. * * * Tilifted 
my head, and saw that part of the ground in 
which I sat was nearly deserted. A full hour 
had passed ’mid these terrible scenes of memory. 
The schuetzenfest had lost its charm. I shud- 
dered as I passed the coil of rope that had so 
recently supported a human being, and as soon 
as possible left the park with a heart made 
heavy with the sufferings of others. 

I approve the schuetzenfest, and have enjoyed 
it, but can never attend another while memory 
holds her sway. 


—_—~.—.2__—_——_ 


THE FAY OF THE HEARTHSTONE. 
BY MAGGIE LUTE SULLIVAN BURKE, 
'Twas a cottage, I remember, 
Brown with age, and quaint in style; 
Climbing roses at its gables, 
Flinging back the sunbeam’s smile; 
Clean the hearth was swept and garnished 
In the golden summer tide, 
When we decked its empty cavern 
With the maple like a bride; 
And a cricket in the shadow 
Merry music nightly made, 
Chirping benison to bless us, 
As our father, kneeling, prayed. 


But that hearth, its crowning glory, 

Snatched from winter’s grudging hand, 
As the red blaze spread a ha!o 

O’er the bright heads of our band; 
While through mystic eve we lingered 

Cracking nuts beside the hearth, 
Tracing pictures in the embers, 

Dancing wintry hours to mirth; 
And the cricket in the shadow 

Chirped in time with merry feet, 
Giving joy a fuller measure 

In youth’s fleeting hours so sweet. 


I have found earth’s pleasures hollow, 
Thirst for fame an empty dream ; 
Iam weary, oh! so weary, 
Of the loves that only seem. 
Then, have pity, Time, have pity! 
Knock upon that humble door! 
I would reet for one brief moment 
In the scenes so loved of yore; 
Though the cricket in the shadow 
Chirps alone upon the hearth, 
In my heart the old-time measure 
Still will echo youthful mirth. 


Ah! Time’s feet turn never backward, 
Dust and mould sit on that hearth, 

Where the green bough and the yule-log 
Erst made bright each new joy’s birth. 








> 
On the hill-side, ’neath the willow, 
Creeping o’er two lowly tombs, 
Every year the gable roses 
Scatter all their wealth of blooms; 
But the cricket in the shadow, 
As it chirps the olden song, 
Hath again invoked my childhood, 
Silent ’mid life’s cares so long. 


Our bright band is scattered sorely, 
Yet the olden hearthstone shines ; 
For that Fay, who guards its portals, 

Weaves her spell o’er newer shrines ; 
And, although we’ve built our altars 
With the distance wide between, 
She has spanned its weary measure 
With a bridge of golden sheen ; 
And the cricket in the shadow 
Keeps the toll-gate, where we pay, 
When we turn our footsteps thither 
With a sigh, the right of way. 


———_ - oe 


A GLIMPSE OF NATURE. 
BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 
Suvt up within the city’s heart, 

I longed for fields and meadows green ; 
What joy could crowded streets impart? 
The roots had stirred with sudden start ; 

The skies above me suone serene ; 

Old earth was gay 
In fresh array— 
Spring wore a tender, gracious mien. 


A happy chance fell in my way— 
I caught a glimpse of Nature’s face ; 
How bright the country looked that day! 
I breathed the balmy air of May, 
Not bounded by a given space 
Of brick, and lime, 
And dust, and grime, 
But fresh and pure from spring’s embrace. 


A shadow faint the young leaves cast, 
And trembled as with vague delight, 
When fragrant winds went hurrying past ; 
The tiny sprouts shot upward fast, 
And buds unborn, far out of sight, 
With rapture filled, 
Awoke and thrilled 
Beneath the sunshine, warm and bright. 


Nor was there lack of dainty bloom; 
The lilacs scented all the air 
With breaths of subtle, rare perfume ; 
Shy violets peered from out their gloom, 
And stainless gleamed the snowballs fair; 
With footsteps light 
Each flower-sprite 
"'o various blossoms gave her care, 


The fields, through winter bare and dead, 
Now wore a dazzling emerald hue, 
With wavy spikes of grass o’erspread, 
Not yet profaned by mortal tread, 
Was Eder fairer to the view 
On that bright morn 
When man was born, 
And this old world was fresh and new? 


The vision faded like a dream ; 
The city’s din assails my ear; 
But, ah! how sweet that transient gleam 
Of scenes where Nature reigned supreme. 
It may be dull and dingy here, 
But fancy still 
Recalls at will 
Those trees, and fields, and skies so clear. 
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ALICE MARTIN. 


BY MRS. HOPKINSON, 


at these reminders. She would not but have 
them, though they give her some pain; and she 
groans over the past, though it was no better 


AIceE and Ellen Martin played with their | than the present. Comparing herself and her 
dolls in an attic room in Pleasant Alley in | jo¢ with that of people she meets on the side- 


Boston. Pleasant Alley is unpleasant enough 
now, and was then, being a narrow lane lead- 
ing out of Pleasant Street. Probably the street 
once deserved its adjective; but, like many 
other streets, where the houses are large and 
handsome still, it gives token of the advancing 
tide of emigration, and that the original pro- 
prietors have been washed away by the dreaded 
wave. In the very house where these two 
children played, a lieutenant-governor once 
held his social court, and in the large parlors, 
now occupied with huddled poverty and wretch- 
edness, at no very distant day crowded beauty 
and fashion in silks and satins through the 
mazes of the cotillon. 

Mrs. Martin and her two little girls were one 
out of sixteen families occupying the stately 

sidence, at the back of which ran the alley, 
fa where they had to their three selves two 
decently-sized attic rooms, lighted by sloping 
windows. If they looked out of one window, 
they saw the chimneys on the opposite side of 
the alley ; and from the other they had, in clear 
days, not only a good view of Dorchester 
Heights, but also of the blue harbor, and the 
biuer hills of Milton in the distance. For this 
reason Mrs. Martin had so arranged her furni- 
ture that the southerly and holiday aspect 
should seem to fall on the leisurely table and 
two chairs, which betokened a parlor, rather 
than on the form and two tubs, which expressed 
active occupation quite inconsistent with the 
picturesque. She had, as it were, two lives with- 
in her little domain of twenty-four square feet. 
One of labor and vexation of spirit, which she 
confided to the northerly portion; and one of 
cheerful imaginings at the other end, where 
she rested herself in the chatter and smiles of 
her girls, and the still blue air of the heaven 
around her. She was aware of a house full of 
noisy families below her; but she had rented 
the whole of the attic floor that she might be 
secure from turbulent intrusion, and she had 
been able thus far to live in comparative com- 
fort and quiet. Very little furniture encum- 
bered Mrs. Martin’s apartments. She wished 
very often for more, not having learned Tho- 
reau’s consoling maxim, that the more you 
have, the more you must look after. 

In her parlor are her bed, her bureau, and 
the two chairs each side of the little table. 
The Bible, with the family record of births, 
deaths, and marriages through the last fifty 
years, rests on the table, which, indeed, is con- 
secrated to this purpose; and above hang a 
pair of shears and a holder of red and black 
flannel diamonds, just as it used to look in the 
old keeping-room at home in Barton. Mrs. 
Martin has a kind of mournful habit of looking 





walk, or in hacks, who don’t seem to have any 
washing to do, she frequently grumbles at 
being obliged to carry home packages and bas- 
kets. At such times, she forgets to be glad 
that she has sufficient employment and liberal 
payment. Indeed, she rarely takes that view 
of the subject. Being of New England blood, 
pure and direct from the pilgrims, she has that 
discontent with present surroundings, and that 
sense of deserving the best there is going, which 
lies at the root of the Yankee character, and 
is oftenest the spur to gloomy and continuous 
effort. The other room is devoted to cooking 
and washing, and has its implements accord- 
ingly. The stove and dresser for the few 
dishes, the cupboard below, and the tubs in 
full operation, fill all the vacant space; while 
a door beyond opens into a dark unfinished 
closet, in which Mrs. Martin keeps all the 
things which she never expects to use again in 
her life, but which she Gannot endure to give to 
the rubbish-man. They are piled closely in the 
dark room, where, in time, they will collect 
sufficient moth and mould to loosen the tight 
hold they now have on Mrs. Martin’s heart. 
There is such a dark room in every house, 
holding old memories, old trunks full of that 
past which will cling to us painfully and ten- 
derly, but which we cannot remove without 
making a callus that we dread even more than 
the laceration. 

A curtain of faded patch is drawn across one 
corner of the parlor, and behind it Alice and 
Ellen play with their clothes-pin dollies. 
Doubtless, they also have the discontent which 
the poet says is immortality, and have their 
views touching wooden or even waxen dolls. 
They have every opportunity for being uncom- 
fortable, when they walk out, for the cheap 
store at the corner abounds in dolls. Never- 
theless, being still young and hopeful, they 
enjoy their little possible in the shape of 
clothes-pins, where they have picked out two 
eyes with a pin, and are joyful over the first 
shapings of the art instinct within them. Some 
ribbon ends, which a kind-hearted milliner gave 
them once, suffice to glorify the baby-house, 
and furnish the two little girls with gorgeous 
material for the imagination. They are never 
weary with dressing and undressing the patient 
clothes-pins, which, however, seem aiso capable 
of great misconduct at times, for Mrs. Martin 
distinctly hears Ellen disciplining an unruly 
one, with the terrible addition, ‘‘ Not a word!”’ 
Little despots they are behind their curtain, 
and Mrs. Martin says to herself she will remem- 
ber to tell Miss Hardy, when she comes in, about 
Ellen’s emphatic directions. 

Mrs. Martin washes vigorously, and thinks 
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of nothing at all but the clothes, and how like 
the furies they are boiling on the stove, 
steam goes out in a close column through the 
open window before her. She can see the ends 
of the bars on which she will presently hang 
Mrs. Elwyn’s clothes. There is a hot sun and 
a good breeze, and they will have a clear dry- 
ing. Thinking of Mrs. Elwyn’s clothes brings 
Carrie Abbot to mind, Mrs. Elwyn now, Carrie 
Abbot that was. Goodness gracious! To 


The | 


| 


think of the ups and downs in this world! | 
That stupid girl—always at the foot of the | 
class in the town school—she used to rub her | 
| hearts over a person with whom they had no 


cheeks with beet-juice to make them red. 
Kept a little milliner’s shop in Brighton, and 
now—to see the Valenciennes on these under- 
clothes! Itis the misfortune of her doing Mrs. 
Elwyn’s washing that it will keep Carrie Abbot 
so in her mind. 

“And [ might have had Eben Elwyn forty 
times over. <A fellow that don’t know enough 
to go in when it rains. Much good she gets of 
him. How such underwitted people come to 
live in Beacon Street and ride in carriages 
beats me.”’ 

This she thinks, hali-regretfully, half-dis- 
dainfully, as her memories keep time with the 
rhythmical motion of her hands on the rubbing- 
board, and an uncomfortable tune sings itself 
in her now busy brain. How she would have 
started if any spirit of good had whispered in 
her ear, “This is envy, my dear, and of the 
devil.” In fact, if there was any feeling she 
abhorred, and felt herself incapable of, it was, 
indeed, this same one of envy. Many a time 
had she thanked God that she envied nobody. 

Mrs. Martin has never known what it was to 
have enough ; in that respect resembling Mrs. 
Elwyn herself and most other people, though 
they may count hundreds of thousands; yet 
she is better off now than at any time during 
Mr. Martin’s lifetime. Steady at his carpen- 
ter’s work, honest in his dealings, pleasant in 
his family, what a treasure of a husband he 
must have been! And, indeed, so he might 
have been, but for a certain thoughtlessness 
and selfishness, which underlie most charac- 
ters, even such as are called very good. This 
man gave to Indian missions, and was sorry 
about the women in zenanas, who see nobody 
all their lives. He even set apart twenty-five 
cents a year for charities, mission-work, and 
Sunday-sehools. He obeyed a certain vague 
sentiment of duty to the unhappy world at 
large in this annual outlay; but he obeyed a 
strong instinct of pleasurable habit in his daily 
pipe, his constant quid, and his comfortable 
glass of rum three times a day. Any one, who 
can count, may see that these innocent little 
satisfactions, which cost him nothing in the 
estimation of the community, nor even in his 
own family, must prevent his having many 
other pleasures: such, for instance, as better 


| 





rooms; such pleasures as an occasional drive 
into the green sweet country with the wife and 
children ; or even that of a sum laid by in the 
savings bank out of his weekly wages in case 
anything should happen to himself, such as 
death, for instance. But no one ever dreamed 
of calling Mr. Martin thoughtless or selfish, 
Nevertheless, as the poet saith, “‘ we do receive 
but what we give,”’ and so it came to pass that 
when Mr. Martin departed this life, the tears of 
the widow and children were on the outside of 
their faces, where they flowed decorously, and 
were dried easily. How could they break their 


pleasanter associations than eating, drinking, 
and smoking, and not a recollection of a single 
happiness conferred through his thoughtfal- 
ness or self-sacrifice? When the funeral was 
over, and the expenses paid, Mrs. Martin saw 
herself a destitute widow, with two children to 


| provide for, and only five dollars in hand. 


However, it did not occur to her to biame any- 
body for her destitution, least of all Mr. Martin, 
Besides, she had health and two hands. 

Mr. Martin, at the opening of this story, had 
been dead two years, and his widow is far more 
comfortable than she had ever been during his 
life. This condition she had attained by taking 
in washing, which Miss Hardy suggested as an 
excellent business, paying well and requiring a 
small amount of capital. And it is through 
Miss Hardy the carpet-woman that Mrs. Mar- 
tin obtained Mrs. Elwyn’s nice laundry-work 
to do, which of itself gives. her almost a decent 
support. In the last two years Mrs. Martin has 
dressed the children prettily, and sent them 
to school; she has a good balance at the say- 
ings bank, and in case of sickness could come 
mand over a hundred dollars. She has health 
and a quiet mind; and if it were not for the 
Mordecai sitting at the king’s gate in the shape 
of Carrie Abbot, Mrs. Martin would be almost 
happy. 

Not the sort of happiness that comes from & 
better nature and better character than her own 
small faculties and limited growth can furnish ; 
not the kind of noble happiness that Miss 
Hardy has ; who living for others always, and 
for herself not at all, has seen the work of her 
life prospering under her hands, and enjoys in 
the love of many the pure pleasure which no 
selfish satisfaction could give her. The poor 
carpet-woman was reared in abundance’ and 
even luxury, and found herself at eighteen the 
elder sister and guardian of four orphan chil- 
dren, like herself destitute, and, unlike herself, 
delicate in health. She has lived to see them 
all, through her own labor, well settled, with 
their children happy around them, and an 
abundance of this world’s goods. Why, then, 
does she keep on making carpets now that she 
is forty years old and more? Mrs. Martin won- 
ders. But that is a secret. Perhaps Miss 


sized, better furnished, and better located | Hardy has some other benevolent object in her 
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head. Perhaps she likes to work, having 
worked so many years; and possibly the bro- 
thers and sisters who are scattered here and 
there, but always on the highest seats—for Miss 
Hardy’s daily toil ground out the means of ad- 
vancement for them all—these brother’s wives, 
perhaps, or these sister’s husbands, may not 


the wearer of such beautiful Valenciennes 
lace. A quick, decided rap, and then the door 
opened from the impatient fate outside. It 
would seem as if the little twelve-foot room 
had never expected so many flounces and 


| ruffles, so much parasol and bonnet, and such 


have liked to furnish their parlors with any- | 


thing so homely and old-fashioned as Aunt 
Martha. This much is certain, she never visits 
Harry in New York, nor Samuel in Albany, 
nor Maria at Newport. But every week she 
passed a comfortable evening with Mary Mar- 
tin, and she always spoke of Harry, and Sam- 
uel, and Maria with the greatest tenderness, 
and of their children with overflowing love. 
Mrs. Martin did not see how much more tho- 
roughly Martha Hardy enjoyed a chai in the 
garret than a drive on Newport sands; perhaps 
because she had not like Martha tried them 
both. 

Miss Hardy is nota piece of perfection, other- 
wise she would be intolerable to Mary Martin. 
She is excessively fond of detail, vulgarly called 
gossip, and as she has a thousand opportunities 
of observation in the different families whose 
carpets she makes, mends, and nails down, she 
has a certain relish in serving up to the atten- 
tive ear of Mary Martin all manner of family 
scandal. Both of these good women have the 
same sort of delight in the revelation of the 
daily and real events of life that many others 
have in the wonderful stories that come out in 
the New York Ledger. Neither of them like to 
read; but auman natureis an interesting book, 
open to all who have opportunity or skill, and, 
having bound Mary Martin to secrecy, Miss 
Hardy has a real delight in telling over the 
things that keep happening in families, but 
which are inaccessible to the newspaper re- 
porter. Thus, from Miss Hardy, who made, 
and darned, and turned and twisted Mrs. El- 
wyn’s carpets, until they were sent to auction, 
a wonderful specimen of darns, Mrs. Martin 
knew as well as any outsider could, all about 


a sparkle all over as now entered ; for it seemed 
to shrink into itself, as if it would be glad to 
cover itself up in its occupying tubs and its 


| thick vapor, or fly away out of the window. 


When Mary Martin looked about for a place 
for her guest to stand or sit, there was literally 
none, and, wiping her smoking arms from the 
hot water, she hastened to lead the way into 


| the recess beyond, that stood for a parlor. 
| Seating herself on the one chair while her guest 


| struck with the looks of one of them. 


occupied the other, she waited, wonder-stricken, 
for the cause of Mrs. Elwyn’s visit. 

“‘T saw your children on the sidewalk, yes- 
terday. They told me who they were. I was 
W here 
are they? What a dreadfully hot place you 
live in!” 

‘Tt is hot,’”? answered Mrs. Martin, wiping 
her face, down which the vapor was streaming. 

Mrs. Elwyn had met Mary Martin several 
times before, but she never recognized in her a 
juvenile or schoolgirl acquaintance ; she was 
simply her laundress ; and when Mrs. Martin 
looked on her employer, she saw no longer the 
girl, Carrie Abbot, the heroine of her envious 
and angry meditations, She saw, as it were, a 
splendidly-bound photograph album, all be- 
clasped and bedizened, instead of the common 


| pamphlet she had been wont to handle daily 


the house in Beacon Street and everything that 


went on in it. Both knew better than the mis- 
tress of it, how the master of the house, being 
laughed at in the streets, and snubbed and 
overridden in the house, had taken to solacing 
himself with private liquid consolations ; and 
both of them were highly amused with the 
small economies which are so usual and so as- 
tonishing in large houses. 

Over her tub, this morning, Mary Martin 
Tecalled some of these petty scandals; nor 
thought, while she vexed herself inwardly at 
the delicate lace she was squeezing out, that 
already the messenger of fate to her and hers 
was on the way. Nearer and nearer it came 
to the unconscious scrubber; it opened the 
lower door and ascended the stairway, then 
another, and another, and still Mrs. Martin 
kept on squeezing, and muttering, and envying 


and speak slightingly of; and to-day Mrs, El- 
wyn was got up regardless of expense. Her 
hoops alone so filled the house of Mrs. Martin 
that there was no room for the resident family, 
and she was exceedingly awful in the might of 
her adornings. Mrs, Martin remained dumb, 
and the children behind their curtain ceased to 
chastise the clothes-pins. 

** And why do you live here, Mrs. Martin ?’’ 
inquired the bright apparition, as she drew 
from her pocket the most glittering of fans, and 
threw back from her shoulders the Frenchiest 
of lace mantelets, ‘‘I should think even the 
cellar itself would be cooler at least,”’ she added, 
insultingly. 

What a close, mean, miserable place it was, 
to be sure! 

Now, if Mary Martin had had coolness, or 
self-possession, or dignity, or any of that sort 


| of quality that is good to defend one’s self with ; 


| that what you came to see me about?” 


but she hadn’t a particle. She could not look 
Mrs. Elwyn in the face and say, quietly, ‘‘ Was 
She 
could only say, meekly, being so overborne and 


overwhelmed by this much-dressed woman :— 


“Tt is healthier here for the children. The 
air is good, though it is warm. They would 
hear a great deal, lower down, I don’t want 
them to—swearing, street talking, and such’’— 
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““Where are your children?” said Mrs. El- 
wyn, interrupting her. 

“Come out here, girls!’’ said the mother. 
The little twins crept from under the curtain, 
and stood bashfully by their mother’s side. 

‘That is the one I mean,”’ said Mrs. Elwyn 
pointing to Alice, who had half hidden her face. 
Ellen was more self-possessed, and was fur- 
tively taking an inventory of the visitor’s 
flounces. ‘‘Come here to me, child,” said Mrs. 
Elwyn, smiling down benignantly at Alice. 
‘*Now do you see, Mrs. Martin! Look at her 
eyes! Why, don’t you see they are the very 
counterpart of mine? Upon my word, she 
looks enough like a niece of mine to be her own 
sister! She has our family eyes. Yours are 
black, like the other one’s. How came she by 
these Abbot eyes? Blue eyes with dark brows 
and eyelashes. Why, don’t you see yourself, 
Mrs. Martin, they are precisely like mine, 
and not the least atom like yours? Isn’t it 
queer?”’ 

‘* Well, I must say they are like yours,”’ said 
Mrs. Martin, half pleased and half angry. The 
whole manner cf Mrs. Elwyn irritated her al- 
most beyond bearing. The fine lady held the 
child by one hand, while she stared fixedly into 
the blushing face and fell into a reverie. It 
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respectability, and health itself to your own 
child.” 

Here Mrs. Elwyn stopped, for she knew bet- 
ter than to weaken her cause by many words, 
She had presented it in the strongest manner, 
and had appealed to the mother-love and ambi- 
tion which she supposed to be uppermost in 
Mary Martin’s heart. Being also a shrewd ob- 
server, with an intuitive perception of charac. 
ter, she easily read in the lines of the mouth, 


| and the unfixed expression of the eyes, that 


irresolution which was the habit of Mary Mar- 
tin’s life. She saw plainly enough that if left 
to herself, she was as sure a victim to the 
policy of the stronger mind as the fly in the 
merciless spider’s web. Looking now at the 
flushing and anon pallid face ; at the worried 


| eyes, that sought even the children’s, as if there 


seemed a long time before the reverie was | 


broken. Mrs. Martin opened the stove-door 
and poured water to the baking bears, and 


Ellen, who had finished her catalogue of Mrs. | 


Elwyn’s finery, stood rubbing her pretty dim- 
pled arms against each other and lifting her 
wondering brown eyes to the meditative face 
of the lady. 

There was a marked contrast between the 
twins, and, as sometimes happens, one seemed 
to have absorbed, to a great extent, the vigor 
which should have been the fair portion of. 
both. Ellen was tall, full, large of her age, 


with brown hair and eyes, such as Mary Mar-. 


tin’s had been in her youth; while Alice was 
delicate, frail-looking, and with the light hair 
of her father’s family. But with those Abbot 
eyes, it seemed quite unfair for her father’s 
family to claim a likeness. A century or two 
ago and.she might have been thought a change- 
ling, so unlike she was to any of her connections. 

At length Mrs. Elwyn spoke, and she had 
evidently considered and arranged her speech 
so as to produce a decided effect. ‘‘ Mrs. Mar- 
tin, you have two children; I have none; give 
me this little girl. I will adopt her; I will 
bring her up as my own daughter. 
have every advantage in life that wealth can 
purchase ; every happiness and enjoyment that 
Ican give her. I feelsure that I can make her 
happy. I don’t believe vou will raise her, if 
you keep her. She looks far from strong; she 
needs the sea-air. I am going to Newport this 
week, and will take her with me if you say so, 
Don’t decide at once; think it over. Think 
whether you have any right to refuse comfort, 


| love that acted on poor Mary Martin. 


they might receive help and direction, Mrs, 
Elwyn felt that she had not long to wait. So 
she continued to play with little Alice’s fair 
curls, and to slip on and off the delicate finger 
a flashing diamond ring. This ring, like an 
evil fairy, filled the poor room with delusive 
brilliancy. Besides captivating Alice’s eyes 
with its many colors, its glitter and sparkle 
spread a glamour over those of the tired mo 
ther. She glanced at those white, delicate 
hands, loaded with jewels; then at her own, 
sodden and swollen with hot water and hard 
labor. If she should die, what was there be 
fore Alice but the same hard labor and perhaps 
harsh usage ? 

Now, a mother’s love is very unselfish ; but, 
to say the truth, it was not all pure mother’s 
People 


| must be as they are; that is, by nature, and by 


nature she had not a strong mind nor a cleat 
perception. Then, again, she had a weak, 
foolish love for finery and luxury. Besides, 
like most people who have never tried it, she 
exaggerated the pleasure of wealth, and she 
identified wealth with liberality. How many 
times she had thought that, if she were only 
rich, she would do so much good. Like Becky 


| Sharp, she thought it would be easy to give 
| flannels to the poor if one had five thousand & 


year. Once, when Mary Martin was coming 
away from Mrs. Elwyn’s with a basket of 
linen, she had seen that lady stepping into her 
own carriage, and she saw that it was lined 
with blue silk as blue as the upper sky. It is 


| odd how some little scene like this will cling 
| persistently to memory as the representative of 


She shall | 


possibilities or expectations. But it is a fact, 
that on one of the little nucleated cells, which 
composed Mary Martin’s brain, was ineffaceably 
photographed this heavenly-colored chariot; 
and now she saw, as in a vision, her own little 
Alice lying languidly and luxuriously back on 
the soft silken cushions, or leaning from the 
tasselled window shades to look at the dirty and 
footsore crowd below. It would be unjust 


' Mary Martin to think that for a moment she 
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confourded herself and Ellen with that crowd. 
On the contrary, an indefinite future of bright- 
ness and ease spread itself, like a golden glow, 
over all their future lives. How it was to 
come, in what shape they were to be benefited, 
she did not curiously inquire; but certain 
haunting prophecies of the ‘‘ Asylum for Desti- 
tute Children” or the ‘‘Orphan’s Home’’ for 
her little ones, in case of her own death, would 
he set at rest forever by this new dispensation. 
It took only a minute for a great many con- 
flicting thoughts to strike sometimes harshly 
against each other as the mother’s eye glanced 
tenderly to her children. How to live without 
Alice, and how could Ellen support the soli- 
tude, she, who had no other playfellow, and to 
whom the gentle four-year old companion had 
been all sufficient? And she herself, how 
could she part with her pet and love-bird? 
She could easily earn enough for them all; 
after all it wasn’t much they needed, and there 
was a pretty little bit in the savings bank. 
Her eyes filled with tears. 

Now, Mrs. Elwyn was a person who wanted 
athing after she had once said so much more 
than before. She felt herself pledged to obtain 
her expressed desires. Also, she was in the 
habit of having her own way in everything, so 
she was not likely to give up now. A kind of 
fate sparkled in her steel blue eyes, as she fixed 
them magnetically on both mother and child. 
They felt limp and helpless before her strong 
will. Quite ignoring the weakness of maternal 
affection, she appealed at once to its strength, 





and to those lower motives which she intui- | 
| ing on adozen different opinions, while obeying 


tively felt she could successfully address, 
“You see, Mrs. Martin, my husband has al- 
ways felt as I have, so disappointed that we 
have no children, and he has teazed me often 
to adopt one from the ‘Home’ or the ‘ Asy- 
lum.’ But, the fact is, I can’t bear the idea of 
taking up with nobody knows who’s child and 
nobody knows what !”’ 

This was said with an inexpressibly con- 
temptuous drawl. Mary Martin felt more than 
ever what a dreadful alternative the ‘‘ Home’”’ 
would be. 


| 


conist’s shop on Marlboro Street, where Carrie 
used to visit and stay till she learned the mil- 


liner’s trade! The Abbots in Boston! Good- 
ness me! Then, again, the chariot. And 


surely Alice Martin had as good a right to a 
carriage and high-stepping bay horses as any 
Abbot that ever grew. So she consented. 

Before night the papers were made out and 
duly signed by which Mrs. Martin ‘released all 
title to her own child, and she was made over 
é4o the guidance and direction of a woman whom 
the mother disliked and despised. But, like 
the rest of mankind, ‘‘half dust, half deity,’’ 
she was unconscious of the weakness or even 
baseness of her motives. She became impa- 
tient to finish the signing and sealing. She 
longed to feel that Alice was already in the 
process of being beautifully dressed, of driving 
in the silk-lined carriage, of going towards the 
cool sea, and to the health and vigor of the 
salt winds and bracing surf. She longed to 
have the few summer weeks over, when once 
more she should press in her arms, and gather 
to her bosom, her precious pale girl, and see 
her blooming and fresh, with red cheeks and 
more flounces and diamonds than Cinderella 
herself. 

On the evening of the day when Alice de- 
parted forever from her sheltering attic, Mrs, 
Martin felt a ijittle loneliness creep over her. 
The reaction had come after the excitement of 
the day, and now a thousand reasons for not 
doing what she had done presented themselves 
in mocking array. For once in her life she 
had decided something important without lean- 


at last the strongest one. She had done this 
now, in effect, having, indeed, not much choice 
against the iron will of Mrs. Elwyn; but still 
she wanted to talk it all over with Martha 
Hardy, and to be confirmed by her in the wis- 
dom of her decision. So, when Miss Hardy 
appeared with the confectioner’s pie, which 


| she always brought, and which was Mrs. Mar- 


“Now, I know all about you and your | 


family, and that it is perfectly good, respectable 
blood, and that makes all the difference in the 
world. Your little girl seems already to belong 
to me, and I’m sure I shall be extravagantly 
fond of her. If I like people, I like them to 
some purpose ; I do everything for them. And 
it will be so with Alice, you may be sure of 
that. I already feel quite a property in her, I 
assure you.’”? Here Mrs. Elwyn stooped over 
the little girl’s forehead, and kissed the Abbot 
eyes so like her own. A stranger wonld have 
taken them for mother and child. 

Strange enough is the mingling of good and 
evil motives, sometimes in even what we call 
our good actions. 
blood! The vivid recollection of the old tobac- 


| tell me nothing about it. 


tin’s semi-weekly realization of luxury, she 
was welcomed with more than even the usual 
heartiness. 

Miss Hardy began, abruptly: ‘“‘ You needn’t 
I was there at the 
house when she came, and know the whole. I 


| ought to been here and stood by you, Mary, and 


| can’t be helped now. 


Carrie Abbot talking about | poppet. 


then you’d never done it. But it’s done, and 
Best to make the most 
of a bad bargain.”’ 

‘* But do you really think it bad? Don’t you 
think she ’ll do as she promised by Alice ?’’ the 
mother then asked, in a trembling voice. 

“Oh, law! yes. She’ll do as she says about 
it. But, deary me, woman! so would the devil 
when he took cur Saviour up into the high moun- 
tain, I suppose. However, it is no use talking. 
The thing is done, and the child looks like a 
I was standing by the basement win- 
dow with Mr. Elwyn when she drove up with 
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the child, and heard her tell him what she had 
done. She’d been to the needlewoman’s with 
her, I expect, for she was fixed up like a pic- 
ture from top to toe, and stepped out from the 
carriage with her little bronzed boots as top- 
ping as if she had been born to it!” 

Mrs. Martin smiled and wasconsoled. ‘‘ And 
how did Mr. Elwyn like his new daughter ?” 

**Law! he’s as innocent as a child unborn of 
all her proceedings, wise or foolish. Little she 
minds what he likes orlumps. But I shouldn’t 
wonder if he liked it; and anyhow, she’ll have 
all their money now when they die, if that’s 
anything,”’ concludes Miss Hardy, who has 
lived long enough to know it isn’t much. Be- 
sides, what ’s done is done. 

The evening is cool after the hot day, and the 
two good friends eat their pie and enjoy the hour. 

Only after Miss Hardy is gone away, and 
the mother looks at the little vacant pillow 
where the golden curls were wont to lie, do the 
tears, which are not all painful, pour down her 
perplexed and worried cheeks. She wishes 
again that already the weeks had gone by, and 
that the soothing emollient of Time were laid 
on hersore heart. But unless she could change 
herself, she will never be comforted that way. 
On the contrary, she has already begun the race 
of irresolution and indecision, though without 
goal or object, and henceforth she will never be 
of the same mind five minutes together, whe- 
ther or not she has done a good thing. Miss 
Hardy will steady and encourage her some- 
what; but for the most part, she must be now 
as always the sport of coming events. 

As she cannot sleep, she recalls Miss Hardy’s 
account of Mr. Elwyn’s first good fortune. How 
by a blunder as stupid as the celebrated Lord 
Timothy Dexter’s, who sent a cargo of warm- 
ing-pans to Cuba, he had sent vessels to South 
America into one of their republics that had 
just sprung into a blaze. How the folly which 
should have lost him all, came, unexpectedly, 
to give him success in a new quarter, and a 
purchaser for all his stores. Whether it was 
Paraguay, or Uraguay, or Bolivia, or what, 
Miss Hardy couldn’t remember, only that 
Fortune turned all his warming-pans into 
sugar ladles, as skilfully as she did Lord 
Timothy’s. 

**But such good luck wouldn’t happen often, 
and Mrs, Elwyn, when she found out how nar- 
rowly he had escaped being a bankrupt, through 
his own ignorance and folly, gave him no peace 
till he threw up business and put his money 
into Life Insurance stock, and such sort of safe 
investments. Now he’s nothing to do, poor 
shote, but set with his hands in his pockets. 
She always rides him down with her tongue if 
he speaks, and he does really mortify her to 
death if he opens his mouth before folks. That 
comes of marrying for money.” So said the 
observant Miss Hardy. 

Though Mrs. Martin had been entertained 
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as usual with these harmless details, she al- 
ready felt her own life-threads somewhat en- 
twined with Mr. Elwyn’s, and did not quite 
like to hear him called a fool. Sometimes she 
wished she had some more intimate friends of 
whom to take counsel in the great little affairs 
of her life ; but in truth, with the exception of 
some half dozen persons to whom she smiled 
and bowed in the church portico, Mary Martin 
knew «iobody. Even the old clergyman had 
followed the new fashion of listening for a 
louder call of duty, and another and new one 
reigned in his stead ; one who had not yet found 
out where all his flock were folded. As for the 
Good Shepherd who is known of his sheep, 
Mary Martin had heard of him in sermons, and 
she read of him in that old family Bible; but 
to her he was a great way off, and could by ne 
means understand her difficulties. 


Mrs. Elwyn left her husband in the Beacon 
Street house to take care of the windows and 
fires, while she and a great many other fine peo 
ple drove on the Newport sands with the lovely 
Alice. Pretty enough by nature, thrice pretty 
by reason of muslins, laces, and the skill of her 
maid; all Mrs. Elwyn’s acquaintances con 
gratulated her on the beauty of her daughter, 
and the extraordinary likeness to herself. No 
one wondered at her sudden appearance, each 
mother having enough to do to think of her 
own darling pet, without considering whether 
Mrs. Elwyn had one child or a dozen. The 
fresh air and the variety brought roses to Alice's 
cheeks, and though she talked often of Ellen 
and uer mother for the first week or two, yet 
her head was so crammed with new impres 
sions, that she soon came to forget about the 
old doll-house. After the season was through 
at Newport, Mrs. Elwyn joined a party to the 
White Mountains and Saratoga, finishing of 
her summer with a little fashionable quiet at 
Lake George. 

By the time they drove up to the house in 
Beacon Street, Alice was eager only to see the 
ne‘y room that her kind mamma had furnished 
for her, and to take in the important facts of @ 
hundred pretty knick-knacks, which Norah, 
her maid, was to keepin order. As the brain 
and heart cannot be more than full, and a8 
Alice’s had been filled all summer long with 
novelties, it will not be thought strange that 
the old life was crowded out and passed away 
like a tale that is told and forgotten. Sucha 
graceful, supt'e little Alice! Papanti pro 
nounced her a prodigy. It seemed a thou- 
sand pities that she wasn’t a “ professional,” 
and that such a capacity for springing into the 
air and back on the points of her toes should 
be lost in the enforced quiet of a fashionable 
drawing-room. Such a touch for the piano! 
Such a wonderful talent, if, indeed, it were not 
a peculiar gift. Andsoon. Mrs. Elwyn cot 
gratulated herself on her good luck, and ad 
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mired the Abbot eyes more than ever. Some- 
how, she had almost forgotten that Alice had 
belonged to any one but herself. Atall events, 
should she be annoyed, which was not proba- 
ble, she had arranged a stage effect, which she 
had no doubt would relieve her from all em- 
barrassment. 


The weariful hot summer had passed, and 
not without its pleasures to the dwellers in 
attics. It is well known to philosophers that 
there is really no difference in the enjoyment 
people have ; that the kitchen is as well off as 
the parlor, the toad in the gutter as the eagle 
on the wing. So, though Mrs. Martin and 
Ellen were half roasted in the daytime and the 
weekday, yet they keenly enjoyed the rest of the 
Sabbath, and the evening walks on the Common 
and public garden. They relished as much as 
did Mr. and Mrs. Waddles the peeps into the 
shop windows, where were temptingly arranged 
in all the glitter of gaslight the pretty things 
they meant to buy when they became rich; for 
somehow, through Alice’s connection with Mrs. 
Elwyn, Mrs. Martin habitually felt the coming 
presence of that possible prosperity that was 
to gladden and refresh them all. How and 
when she knew not, guessed not. But that it 
must be was inevitable. Had she not paid the 
price—full payment, pressed down and running 
over? Did she not feel it day by day, while her 
heart ached for her absent little treasure, and 
while she held down her impatience with the 
thought of the healthy firm-knit body that was 
meantime inhaling the strength-giving winds ? 
Ellen’s notions on the subject were more defi- 
nite and practical than her mother’s, for she 
was sure of real dolls in the bright future, while 
of diamonds ske had also an unexpressed hope. 
Her summer, though lonely in some respects, 
had not been uneventful, and she had received 
acertain enjoyment in complaining of her soli- 
tude to her school companions, and in relating 
the reasons therefor. Being naturally of a fan- 
ciful turn, she came in time not to be embar- 
rassed by the facts of the case, which, indeed, 
transcended her comprehension; but she re- 
lated, with great eclat to the scholars, that all 
day long Alice rode about in a silk carriage full 
of sugar-plums, and that she had free access to 
a barrel of raisins. Having thus glorified her 
absent sister in her daily talk, Ellen hardly 
knew what to expect when she should really 
see her. However, much candy and doll’s 
clothes were inevitable. 

Miss Hardy had brought the news the night 
before of the arrival of “the family,’’ for so 
Mrs. Elwyn was called, and Mrs. Martin had 
been looking out for the coming chariot all day. 
As none came, however, and as sleeping an- 
other night without seeing Alice was quite out 
of the question, the mother and child set off in 
the twilight to seek her. 

The publie garden, then hardly redeemed 
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from unsightly masses of earth, and only laid 
Aut in the minds of the City Fathers with pro- 
spective beauty, looked upon the lonely Back 
bay and on the star reflected in the water. No 
one who walked by the bay at that twilight 
hour dreamed that in a few years a massive 
(ity would spring up where the water was then 
rippling. There was no Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, with its stately palaces; .o Arlington 
Street, no lake, no statues, and no churches. 
Only the evening star shining after the sunset 
on the bay. 

The two walked rapidly on towards Beacon 
Street, Ellen asking a hundred questions which 
her mother was unable to answer, her heart so 
stuck in her throat. 

The wit who said that “Good Americans 
when they die go to Paris,” might have added 
that while they lived they liked to have their 
dwellings in Beacon Street. And, indeed, Mrs. 
Elwyn’s house, as Mary Martin and her child 
stood on the stately stone steps, seemed to them 
almost a gate of Paradise. While they waited 
an answer to their modest ring, they turned to 
look at the still rich verdure of the Common 
and the deep green of its shaven grass. The 
still heights of the Park Street houses, where 
the evening glow still lingered from the sunset ; 
the pond lying like a great carbuncle set in 
emeralds under the same reflected glory, and 
the long vista of lamps already lighted on the 
mill-dam, and stretching away as far as one 
could see in the distance. It was a fairy-like 
scene of splendor. 

When the door at last opened, and the black 
man stood in the marble-paved hall, it was 
only a shifting of scenes equally wonderful and 
not nearly so familiar. Mrs. Martin made out 
to ask to see Mrs. Elwyn, and to send word 
that it was she herself, Mary Martin, that de- 
sired that privilege. But the man only led the 
way to a small reception-room, and left them 
to solitude. There they stayed, and wondered, 
and repined. They took an inventory of the 
furniture, and admired the gas burners, the 
curtain, and the pictures; but, as that occu- 
pied them only five minutes, the twenty min- 
utes more that elapsed before their sable guide 
appeared seemed twenty hours. Bells were 
rung in the distance, but no other sign of life 
appeared, and Mrs. Martin would not dare to 
touch the embroidered bell rope any more than 
she would rub a magic lamp to summon an 
Afrite. 

Thackeray says if you want to learn all about 
yourself and your family affairs, listen at your 
own kitchen door. If Mrs. Elwyn ever tried 
that way, she certainly learned much that was 
true of herself. Even the new set of servants, 
who formed her present domestic staff, knew” 
everything already concerning *_r own affairs 
that she had fancied confined to herself. She 
would to-night have heard Susan tell the cook 
that Mary Martin and her little girl were wait- 
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ing all this time in the reception-room, while 
madam got up her theatricals ; and that Jupiter 
had gone for the carriage, and sent off Miss 
Selford with Alice. Some mischief was in the 
wind somehow. Afterwards Susan came gig- 
gling down stairs again, to say that she had gut 
all the gas lighted in the parlors and the child’s 
chamber, and that ‘‘the old lady”’ was rigged 
out in all her top-knots, 

**T helped her claw off her old wrap,”’ said 
this disrespectful Vermonter, ‘“‘and got her 
into her sprigged silk in no time; now she’s 
a putting on hercrown. When she rings, I’m 
to lead them two poor creatures in beyond. 
She couldn’t scare me with her fine things. I 
know all her hooks and eyes. But what is the 
‘woman up to, now, I wonder ?’’ 

However, Susan kept her wonder to herself, 
and only preceded Mrs. Martin and Ellen to 
the parlors, where she asked them to wait a 
minute. and Mrs. Elwyn would come down. 
The parlors were a new astonishment to the 
impatient waiters. It had never come to the 
lot of Mary Martin to behold the full splendor 
of upholstery under such advantages. Carpets 
she had seen hanging at the shop windows, and 
furniture in the warerooms; but such a won- 
drous combination of richness and luxury had 
never before met her eyes as now in these soli- 
tary and palatial halls. In fact, such a wilder- 
ness of pictures, statuettes, mirrors, alabaster, 
and China is not often collected within the four 
walls of a private dwelling. Hixon had out- 
done himself in his carvings and his divans, 
and the twelve moons of subdued light soft- 
ened even the splendor of fact into a dreamy 
enchantment. 

For full ten minutes did these travellers in a 
strange country grope timidly among its won- 
ders; staringly, hesitatingly, lest with too 
rude a touch they should demolish the glitter- 
ing fragilities about them, and with a vague 
fear lest the fairy roses should turn to dead 
ashes in their hands. Every instant their hun- 
gry eyes were attracted to the door by which 
they had come in, if haply the loved little form 
might enter. She, who lived all day long in 
this palace of beauty! She, who dared touch 
and handle every glittering vase or mysterious 
ornament! She, who might penetrate even to 
the library beyond, where, by the light of wax 
candles in silver sconces, gorgeously-bound 
folios lay readably open on the library-table, 
and little velvet and carved wood cases held 
wonderful pictures. The silence was so com- 
plete on the soundless carpets; every object 
was so separated from its familiar use in their 
experience, that the two timid explorers retired 
to the farthest corner in the fear that their 
movements, however gentle, might injure some- 
thing. Already Alice seemed a being of a dif- 
ferent sphere from theirown. Far, far remote 
from them. They sat still in a hush of expec- 
tation. Then Susan was at the door, asking, 











softly, if they ‘‘ would please walk up stairs to 
Miss Alice’s room?’’ Indeed, they would! 
How giadly they would “ please,” indeed ! 

Though Mrs. Martin’s heart beat tumultu. 
ously, she followed more in a dream than ever 
over the thickly padded staircase, that wound 
broadly to the upper hail; past a Hercules, 
which held a burning torch in his right hand; 
past the Graces, entwined in sculptured loveli- 
ness in a crimson-lined alcove ; then, turning 
short, Susan opened the door of a large and 
splendidly furnished chamber, where a low 
fire was burning on the hearth. The dim light 
showed a gleaming phantasm, composed of 
flowers, of curtained windows filled with fairy 
lace, of a recess, where was a tent-shaped 
drapery of blue silk covering a little white bed, 
and of a thousand graceful ornaments and 
images scattered profusely over the mantle 
and beneath the great mirrors. The heavy 
perfumes from the hot-house plants, the reflec 
tions mysteriously repeated of their own figures 
from the long mirrors, with the obscurity and 
the strangeness of the place, bewildered them 
more thanever. They drifted farther and far 
ther every moment from the Alice to whose 
chamber they had thought themselves going. 

**Sit down, please,’ said Susan, and there 
upon departing. 

But where were they to sit, pray? Not on 
that brocatelle lounge of blue? Not on that 
great lolling chair, big enough and deep enougk 
to swallow them? Not on that blue and crim 
son velvet little chair, which was Alice’s very 
own; nor even on the blue and crimson divan 
by the door, though by that they might escape 
on an emergency? No. They both stood 
stock still near the door, and tremblingly 
waited for Alice. 

Then entered Mrs. Elwyn, like a princess in 
a theatre, by the other door: and, for as much 
as she was more gorgeously got up than when 
she appeared in the attic of the washerwoman, 
so now she filled and glorified with her hasty 
but effective toilet her present more impressive 
surroundings. She seated herself without scru- 
ple in the great lolling chair, and, turning the 
gas up a little, put out her sparkling feet to the 
fire. She wasas one possessed of all the glories 
of the earth, a being to whom furnishings and 
ornamentation were but instruments of daily 
dalliance and amusement. She took no notice 
of any one being in the room at first. Presently 
she looked up and nodded slightly to the two 
silent figures. Then she pointed to the divan 
by the door, saying, distantly :— 

‘““Were you wishing to see me particularly, 
Mrs. Martin?” 

** Alice?”” was all the poor mother could 
utter. 

“Oh! Alice is gone to a children’s ball.” 
She touched a little silver bell that stood on & 
little Japanese table at herelbow. Susan came 
in. ‘*‘Has Miss Selford gone ?’’ 
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“Yes, ma’am, half an hour ago.’ 

“That’s all. You see, Mrs. Martin, Alice is 
gone with her governess. Permit me to ask— 
what—did you want of Alice?’’ And here, for 
the first time, Mrs. Elwyn faced round so as to 
command a full view of Mrs. Martin and 
Ellen. - She was a merciless woman, this Mrs. 
Elwyn, no more feeling in her than the stone 
mantel before her. 

And poor Mary Martin, who had all her life 
done as she was bid, always at the mercy of the 
last speaker, who had married Mr. Martin be- 
cause of the advice of her friends, who had al- 
ways respected and obeyed him until death did 
them part, and afterwards taken the advice of 
Miss Hardy whenever she was by, what is, this 
defenceless lamb to do in the grasp of the tiger? 

To say that Mrs. Martin felt the effect of all 
the carefully arranged scenery, which the 
shrewd woman before her had successively 
presented, is only to say she was human. Why 
else do we build thrones, and put men on them, 
and then fall down and worship the men, nay, 
die for them gladly? It isa law of our natures 
to transcend and transfigure the ordinary scenes 
and objects of life, and, having given them, by 
the vividness of our own fancy, a glory and 
completeness of their own, to worship the ideal 
which lies at the core of all we see. Mrs. 
Elwyn had counted on the ‘“‘omnium igno- 
tum,’’ which, she well enough knew from her 
own experience, would make it all seem ‘‘ mag- 
nificum.’’ Did she not distinctly remember the 
gorgeous effect produced on her own mind, not 
80 very long ago, at a similar spectacle of light, 
lace, and general festooning? So she kept 
quiet, and let her bird struggle in the snare set 
in her very sight. 

But Mrs. Martin did not even know she was 
in a net, until she tried to speak, and found 


ALICE MARTIN. 


! 
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“‘T’m sure—I don’t want to be in the way 
of my own child! oh!’ and so tottered into 
the great entry and to the head of the wide 
winding staircase. 

Mrs. Elwyn touched the silver bell again, 
and told the ready Susan to show Mrs. Martin 
out, saying, in aclear loud tone, which rang like 
a fate in the mother’s ear :— 

**T consider your decision a very wise one, 
and should expect it from a person of your ex- 
cellent sense and discretion. You see yourself 
there is but one right way to do!” 

And so ended Mary Martin’s dseam of re- 
flected splendor and prosperity. So was kicked 
over, by a few sharp words, this basket of eggs 
which, Alnaschar like, she had hoped and ex- 
pected would be so soon transformed into dia- 
monds. She sobbed all the way home to Plea- 
sant Street, and so did little Ellen, but the 
tears were not all bitter. 

This is a free country. And no Mrs. Elwyn 
that ever grew could keep Mrs. Martin from 


| seeing her own child, or Ellen from seeing her 


| gestion ; 


own only sister. This was Miss Hardy’s sug- 
the good friend whom the weary tear- 


| ful pair found by their fireside when they 


| 
returned. 


She had anticipated the result of 
their visit, and was ready with her consoling 
pie and her sympathy. Miss Hardy laid the 
matter out, and told her just how to do. 

So it came to pass that every fine afternoon 
on the Beacon Street Mall, where cats as well 
as kings can walk, Mrs. Martin and Ellen, in 
their neat if poor and plain clothes, sat and 
watched from the garden seat, until the fateful 
moment came. Just an hour before dinner, 
which Mrs. Elwyn held at the genteel hour of 
four o’clock, Jupiter opened the door of Oiym- 
pus and let out the prettiest little figure, all 


| besprinkled with white velvet, and plumes that 


she could not utter a word ; that her heart beat | 


hard and fast, and her throat was dry as dust. 


| 
| blue eyes. 


. * | 
It seemed an hour since Mrs. Elwyn had asked 


her the question. Still, the cold blue eyes lay 
on her face, and with a terrible effort, like one 
in a nightmare, she gasped out :— 

“Oh! can’t we see Alice ?” 

It was no use waiting longer whetting the 
knife. 


Mrs. Elwyn used it at once, and with | 


the dexterous severity of long habit. Speaking | 


in a low, slow tone :— 

“Once for all, Mrs. Martin, you cannot! 
Unless you fully understand this, and that no 
communication whatever can be kept up be- 
tween you and Alice, she must return to her 
former life! She can no longer be my dangh- 
ter! Decide now, and finally!’ 

At these awful words every limb in Mrs. 
Martin’s body shook with vague agitation. 
The stern woman before her, an embodied will, 
bore down and crushed this timid nature, that 
had never in life decided the smallest doubtful 
point, and was not likely to begin now. She 
Only gasped ont again :— 
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were tipped with just the color of the lively 
This dainty little person was al- 
ways accompanied by a very quiet-looking and 
plainly-dressed lady, whom Mrs. Martin knew 
must be the child’s governess. She had a kind 
face, and one that expressed decision as well 
as goodness. Mrs. Martin stared at her so 
hard, so devouringly, that she stopped once in 
her walk and looked at the seated figures to see 
if she possibly knew them. Then the mother 
trembled and hid her face under the close sun- 
bonnet of little Ellen. She had only given un- 
intentional expression to the anxiety that filled 
her heart as to the person who had the daily 
charge of her darling. For Miss Hardy had 
told her that Mrs. Elwyn had nothing to do 
with her but to dress her and make a fool of 
her. 

Day after day, in the bright, warm October 
sunshine, Ellen and her mother watched the 
joyous couple, themselves unnoticed, as they 
walked or half ran through the long walks and 
under the elms, golden with autumnal ripeness. 
If Alice had only chanced to turn her head 
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sometimes where the lonely longing figures 


stood watching, she must have heard and re- 


cognized Ellen’s low scream of delight, or the | 


mother’s happy sigh. But she looked forward 
and onward, tripping daintily, or bounding 
healthfully, with glowing cheeks. That was a 
comfort indeed, amidst all the deep pain of the 
separation. 


When the winter came, were the short cold 
days filled with every variety of clear-starch- 
ing, crimping, fluting, mending, and cooking? 
Not atall to the Pleasant Alley dwellers. In 
the little attic they lived a whole winter of 
Alice’s gayeties. Of Alice driving away to 
dancing-school with Miss Selford in the blue 
silk carriage ; of Alice in a dozen new hats and 


plumes, and with a suit of ermine about her | 


throat and over her small hands; of Alice, 
when the snow came, calling pettishly to Ju- 
piter to bring her another shawl to wrap her 
in the gay sleigh; of Alice behind prancing 
horses flying over the snow out towards Brook- 
line, and passing other prancing horses and gay 
sleighs with tinkling bells all the time answer- 
ing the music of their shoutings and laughter ; 
of Alice returning safe with Miss Selford and 
with blooming face.and sparkling eyes. Many 
lives they lived in hers of diversified enjoy- 
ment, and when Mary Martin remembered that 
as soon as the winter was over and the hot 
weather should come again, her darling would 
be taken away to the cool breezes and the sea- 
foam, she did not know whether most to smile 
or sigh. 

But now, in only one little year! Oh, if she 
had only had faith to wait, or if, indeed, she 
had acted only from pure, right motives ; but 
then she couldn’t be more than she was. Now 
appeared a letter from the lawyer in Barton to 

{rs. Mary Martin. Had she happened to keep 
a deed of the land of the old place? the old 
house that fell to her on her uncle’s death, and 
which nobody had ever considered worth living 
in, or the house worth repairing? A tumble- 
down old house on a long stretch of swamp 
land thickly sown with stumps and stones? 
So she remembered it. 

She had kept the deed; she did not know 
why. It was in the dark closet among the 
other things which hadn’t gone to the rubbish 
man. Now she sent the yellow representative 
of so much dreariness and waste, and presto! 
the benevolent lawyer transformed it into a 
lively parterre of railroad crossings. Its stumps 
and stones made upintoa noisy junction, and the 
desert blossomed into a number of roses. Mary 
Martin’s daily life was thenceforward changed 


from poverty to comfort, from toilsome days | 


and sound sleep to ease, plenty, and the small 
worries that come with more and novel indul- 
gences. She bought a pretty house on Charles 
Street, one not very far from Mrs Elwyn’s own, 
and from which she could easily reach the gar- 
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den seat on the Mall to watch Alice. She sent 
Ellen to a good private school where the rude- 
nesses and roughnesses, contracted under public 
| auspices, were gently rubbed away, and where 
| she improved in manners as rapidly as she 
| grew. Tall and blooming she was far beyond 
her years, and, as the days went on, she learned 
to sympathize clearly with her mother’s anx- 
iety and interest in Alice. 

It did not occur to Mrs. Martin to take Alice 
home, any more now than before the improve 
ment in her circumstances. Comfortable and 
pretty as her house and furnishings were, she 
was still at an immense distance from the lux- 
ury that surrounded Alice, and her own taste 
| of ease and plenty had only exalted her appre- 
| ciation uf the exuberant abundance in which 
Alice lived. To take her away now would be 
| worse than ever. Besides, she felt herself 
| bound by her implied promise to Mrs. Elwyn. 
| So, every day, as the seasons went on, the twe 
| walked watchfully up and down the Mall until 
| the bright form came tripping forth for plea- 
sure, or exercise, or to go on some expedition 
| for entertainment. From Miss Hardy they 
| gathered all they did not themselves make out, 

and they knew or guessed almost every article 
| of her wardrobe. Thus Ellen kept in her heart 
| and dreams the sister who had long ago for 
| 
| 


gotten her, and whom she too must have other 
wise forgotten, sc utterly had she passed out 
of the sphere of her daily existence. 

Once Ellen, in going forward of her mother, 
came so near to Alice, who was walking with 
Miss Selford, as to brush against her clothes. 
| Alice turned and looked full at her, but with 
out recognizing her, and Ellen hurried back to 
| her mother to hide her agitation. They told 
| dear Martha Hardy about it in the evening; 
| both of them tearfully, when that good friend 
dropped in as faithfully as she used in old times 
to drop up. 

»“The poor child hadn’t the least idea, of 
course, you silly creatures! You wouldn’t like 
it better if she had known you! and how’s she 
to know you? From the time that woman told 
me, with the stuck-up toss of her head, ‘ that it 
was desirable old associations should be broken 
in her mind,’ and from the time Susan went 
off, I’ve never spoke to her about you, andI 
was the only thread betwixt her and you—don’t 
you see?” 

And then Miss Hardy would tell the newest 
| news of the Elwyn household, and of other 
| households where she made and mended ; and 
Mary Martin didn’t need to buy novels, for 
there was a plenty of wonderful incidents to be 
| had from Martha without even asking. Such 
tragedies! such household comedies! such high 
| life below stairs, and oh! such low life above! 





And how of Alice herself? Unconscious of 
the eager, loving glances of the strangers be 
hind her, something in Ellen’s face as she 
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looked up in her eyes, troubled her memory or 
fancy. She nestled against Miss Selford, and 
said, in a low voice :— 

“Did you see that person who looked so at 
me? that one behind’’— 

Miss Selford said No, and did she mean the 
little girl sitting under the tree now? For Miss 
Selford by no means agreed with Mrs. Elwyn 
in her human classification of gentlemen, ladies, 
and persons. 

“She pushed me—she had a common de laine 
on. Mamma wouldn’t like to have her rub 
against me, I think,”’ said the little lady, with 
hauteur. 

Miss Selford answered, pleasantly. ‘‘I don’t 
think she meant to push you. She seems a 
nice little girl. Besides, we must all expect to 
be pushed in our turn, except the queen. As 
to dress, mine is a delaine, and a particularly 
pretty one, I consider.” 

Alice is puzzled. For Miss Selford is not a 
person, and Miss Selford tells her Hans Ander- 
sen’s story of the snails which were served on 
a silver dish. 

The governess loves Alice dearly and watches 
her carefully; but she finds it impossible to 
counteract, by her own, the daily influence of a 
vulgar, pretentious woman, who at the same 
time stands in the relation of mother and bene- 
factress to her pupil. Miss Selford was recom- 
mended to Mrs. Elwyn as a lady of the bluest 
Boston blood, and therefore capable of impart- 
ing every accomplishment which humanity is 
capable of receiving. Mrs. Elwyn pays hera 
high salary for her services, and delivers Alice 
as far as possible into her hands. She feels 
that Miss Selford’s sphere of thought and action 
is quite separate from her own, and she has re- 
spected her extremely ever since she knew that 
she had in her possession a grandmother’s In- 
dia shawl so delicate that it could be drawn 
through a ring. Miss Selford is so far from 
being alive to the reflected importance of this 
garment that she almost never wears it, which 
astonishes and mystifies Mrs. Elwyn more than 
ever. 

Miss Selford has always known Martha 
Hardy, and heard from her truth-telling lips 
the whole story of Alice Martin while she was 
putting up the patch curtains in the school- 
room. So she knew exactly what she had 
undertaken, and told Martha to tell the child’s 
mother that she would do her very best for 
Alice. 


(Conclusion next month.) 
— > + — 


No man’s spirits are very much hurt by doing 
hisduty. On the contrary, one good action, one 
temptation resisted and overcome, one sacrifice 
of desire or interest, purely for conscience sake, 
will prove a cordial for weak and low spirits 
beyond what either indulgence, or diversion, or 
company, can do for them.— Anon. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
BY MARY E, NEALY. 

Oh! art thou still the very, very same 
Dear friend of mine, 

As when we kindled first the sacred flame 
On friendship’s shrine? 

Do no dark doubts or deep corroding fears, 
My dearest friend, 

No heavy shadows, damp with midnight tears, 
Above thee bend? 

Or does thy faith, and love, and sacred trust, 
Dear friend of mine, 

Still free from earth and time’s decay and dust, 
Around me twine? 

For I believe if e’er a warm heart beat, 
My dearest friend, 

With truest pulses, making life more sweet 
Even to the end, 

It beats within that strong and noble breast, 
Dear friend of mine. 

Oh! may I there still hope to find the rest 
Which is divine? 

Oh! earth is changeful, and hopes decay, 
And the winds blow over the sea; 

But I am still faithful to you to-day, 
If you are so to me. 

For friendship yields friendship, and love brings 

love ; 

It is just as the seed is sown, 

And we heed not the clouds in the sky above, 
If no clouds in the heart are known. 

And, after wandering weary years 
In search of the fount so sweet, 

We pause some day with our sighs and tears, 
And find it—at our feet! 

And you cannot think when the soul has found 
Her beautiful rest at last, 

She would ever give her enchanted ground 
For the future—or the past! 


——_____ «eg. 


THER= are few mortals so insensible that 
their affections cannot be gained by mildness, 
their confidence by sincerity, their hatred by 
scorn or neglect.—Zimmermann, 

DEATH.— When Socrates was told bya friend 
that his judges had sentenced him to death : 
‘“‘And has not nature,’’ said he, ‘“‘ passed the 
same sentence npon them ?’’ 

LIKE a morning dream, life becomes more 
and more bright the longer we live, and the rea- 
son of everything becomes more clear. What 
has puzzled us before seems less mysterious, 
and the crooked paths look straighter as we 
approach the end.—Richter. 

THE eye of age looks meek into my heart! 
the voice of age echoes mournfully through it ! 
the hoary head and palsied hand of age plead 
irresistibly for its sympathies! I venerate old 
age; and I love not the man who can look with- 
out emotion upon the sunset of life, when the 
dusk of evening begins to gather over the watery 
eye, and the shadows of twilight grow broader 
and deeper upon the understanding. — Long- 
Jellow. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
WATERFALL. 
BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 
Characters. 

Miss MELINDA CRAWFORD, an eccentric old 

_ maid; very rich. 

HERBERT CRAWFORD, MISS MELINDA’S ne- 
phew. 

HELEN CRAWFORD, HERBERT'S vife. 

Mrs. GRAVES, landlady of a seaside boarding- 
house. 

ARAMINTA SERAPHINA LETITIA HAR- 
RIET, @ colored servant about fifteen years of 
age. 

HATTIF, Mrs. GRAVE’S niece. 


ScENE I.—WATER- 

SCENE I.— The parlor of Mrs. GRAVES’ house. 
Curtain rises, discovering MtIss MELINDA 
dressed in the extreme of the Jashion, standing 
before a mirror arranging her hair. She wears 
an immense waterfall, covered with a net of gold 
thread and beads. 

Miss Melinda. There. I think that will do 
now! The effect is very good, I am sure, in 
spite of the ridicule of my impudent niece. 


Enter MINT. 

Mint. ( With a courtesy.) Sarvent, missee! 

Miss Melinda. Why, who on earth are you? 

Mint. Well, I’se Araminty Seraphiny Leti- 
tia Harriet. De folks mostly calls me Mint— 
kinder shorter like. 

Miss Melinda. What do you want here? 

Mint. Missee Graves done ’gaged me to wait 
on de quality folks dis yere summer. ’Deed 
did she! 

Miss Melinda. Then you are the new servant? 

Mint. Now, honey, de way you’se hit dat ar 
nail on de head ker plumb, does credit to your 
*scrimination. ’Deed it does, now! My sakes, 
ain’t dis yere a quare place ? 

Miss Melinda, (Sitting down.) Queer? What 
makes it queer, Mint ? 

Mint. Why, fustis place fummostly, dar’s de 
oshum. 

Miss Melinda. The what? 

Mint. De oshum, de water. 

Miss Melinda. Oh, the ocean. 

Mint. Dat’s what I done said, de oshum, a 
roarin’ like some o’ dese yere savage critters 
dey tells about. Comes a splittin’ in on de 
beachum, a lickin’ an’ a lickin’, creepin’ ’long 
like it was ’shamed o’ hisself, and when dis 
chile thinks it’s done got fixed, jest turns round 
an’ goes outen ag’in same creepy fashion. 

Miss Melinda. That’s the tide, Mint, coming 
in and going out. 

Mint. Oh, sho, now! you’se pokin’ fun, you 
is. How de mischief it go in an’ out when it’s 
tied? You can’t cram nuffin’ like dat ar down 
dis chile’s froat. Hi-yi! ain’t there lots o’ folks 
here a promeraidin’ up an’ down? 

Miss Melinda, Yes, they come for sea-bathing 
and the mineral springs. 


Mint. What’s dat ar? Dat ar water? 











Miss Melinda. Yes, water to drink, to make 
you well if you are sick. 

Mint. ’Spected ’twas some kind o’ water, 
*Most de ’visions in dis yere place is water, 
Wonder if dere’s any kind o’ water in dese 
parts for washing a nigger white. Reckon I'll 


| jes’ look roun’ for dat ar water and take a 


wash. He-ye! (Laughs.) ’Specs white folks 
stare see dis chile go in brack, come out all 
whitey. Take de kinks outen de wool, too, 
(Laughs loudly.) 
to dis yere place if I makes ’scovery o’ dat ar 
water. 

Miss Melinda. I think they would, Mint. 

Mint. Sart’in for sure dey ’d do dat ar, missee, 
Does you want any waitin’ on, honey ? 

Miss Melinda. Why? 

Mint. Miss Graves done sent me here to wait 
on you. 

Miss Melinda, I want nothing just now. IfI 
need you I will ring. 

Mint. Jes’ so. You jes’ give de bell a tink- 
lum, an’ it’ll fotch me quicker n a locomotion 
ingine, [Exit MINT, hopping on one foot. 

Miss Melinda. Poor ignorant child! Now, I 
suppose some folks would not have spoken five 
words to her, but Jsoar above such petty pre- 
judices. 


’*Specs all de niggers come 


Enter HELEN. 


Helen. Good-morning, Aunt Melinda. Why, 
you are dressed for luncheon. Are you not 
going in to bathe? 

Miss Melinda. I think not. The fact is, Helen, 
I am sick of the very sight of water. 

Helen. I don’t wonder at it. 

Miss Melinda. What with the ocean bathing 
twice a-day, and drinking night and morning 
from the medicinal springs, and the sailing, 
and fishing, and shell gathering, it’s nothing 
but water, water, water, from morning till 
night. 

Helen. But why not return to town if you 
are so tired of the sea-shore ? 

Miss Melinda. Return to town in the middle 
of the summer? 

Helen. Take a trip to the mountains, then. 

Miss Melinda. And spend half a year’s in- 
come jolting round in coaches, and getting up 
hundreds of feet in the air to see a view that I 
don’t care a pinch of snuff for when I do see it. 
I’ve had enough of that! 

Helen. Go into the country, then. 

Miss Melinda. And have the smell of pig-stys 
in my nos: all winter. 

Helen. Go to Niagara. 

Miss Melinda. Been there a dozen times. Be- 
sides, I tell you I’m sick and tired of water. 

Helen. (Pettishly.) What do you want to do, 
then ? 

Miss Melinda. You know very well the doctor 
said I must come here for my health, and that 
I must stay. 


Helen. ( Aside.) For her health. She never 
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saw a sick day in her life. (Aloud.) Well, 
dear aunt, if you are not disposed to bathe, 
shall we take a walk or adrive? It is a lovely 
cool day, and it seems a pity to stay in the 
house. 

Miss Melinda. Where can we drive ? 

Helen. We have never visited the beautiful 
lake four miles from here. <All the visitors 
speak in such glowing terms of the beauty of 
the drive and the lake itself, that it would be a 
pity to return to town without seeing it. 

Miss Melinda. More water! 

Helen. (Laughing.) I did not think of that. 

Miss Melinda. Well, there is no other place 
where I care to go to-day, so we will drive to 
the lake. I will go to my room for my hat 
and shawl, while you order the carriage. 

[Exit Miss MELINDA. 

She is not half so weary 
Just like her notions, to 


Helen. ( Yawning.) 
of water as I am. 
come to this little stifled-up boarding-house, 
instead of going to a hotel where thee is some 
life and excitement. (Rings the bell.) She said 
her health required change. 


Enter MINT. 


Mint. You done ringed dat ar bell, honey ? 

Helen. Why, who are you? 

Mint. I’se Mint, I is. ’Gaged here to wait 
on de quality folks dat’s a-boardin’ loug o’ 
Missee Graves. 

Helen. Oh, the new domestic. 

Mint. ’Spects dat ar’s the French for it. 

Helen. Well, go and order Miss Crawford’s 
coachman to have the carriage here in half an 
hour. 
gress Hall. 

Mint. Whar’s dat? 

Helen. Mrs. Graves will tell you. 
bother me! 

Mint. (Looking bewildered.) What’s I to do, 
honey? Can’t get de idee frou my wool an’ 
save my ’sistence. 

Helen. (Impatiently.) Go tell Mrs. Graves 
that Miss Crawford wants her carriage in half 
an hour. She will tell you where to find the 
coachman. 

Mint. ( Aside.) Snee-a-p snap-p-i-n’ turtle! 
’Tother quality wuff seven ‘leven o’ dis one. 
(Aloud.) L[’ll tell Missee Graves, honey. ’Deed 
I will! An’ de way dat ar kerridge ’1l fotch up 
to dis yere door ’ll be a caushum to white folks, 
deed it will. [EHzit MInt, shuffling her feet. 

Helen. Disgusting! That’s another of the 
beauties of a boarding-house, having such ser- 
vants instead of well trained waiters. 


Don’t 


Enter HERBERT. 


Herbert. (Yawning.) What’s the programme 
for to-day, Nell? 

Helen. We are going for a drive to Mixywixy 
Lake. 

Herbert. Am I expected to go? 

Helen, Of course. You know Aunt Melinda 





always makes a fuss if you are not ready for 


| escort duty at any time. 


You will find him at the stables of Con- | 





Herbert. When are you going ? 

Helen. In about an hour. I ordered the car- 
riage in half an hour, and you know Aunt Me- 
linda makes it a rule to keep James waiting 
about half an hour always. She takes longer 
to dress than any youn belle here. 

Herbert. I should think it would take one 
hour to get a hat or bonnet on over that gigantic 
waterfall she wears. 

Helen. Don’t mention it! Did you ever see 
sucha buneh? I despise the extreme of fashion. 

Herbert. You can see plenty of that at a water- 
ing-place. I’m going to the billiard-room, 
Nell, and you can stop there for me as you 
drive past. I’ll be looking for you. 

Helen. Very well. 

Herbert. Mixywixy Lake! I should think 
Aunt Melinda could see water enough here 
without driving four miles to look at a lake. 

[Exit HERBERT. 

Helen. If I was a man, I would go and play 
billiards, too. I’m sick and tired of this hate- 
ful little coop. Nothing to do, nothing to see, 
nothing to hear, but the roar of the ocean, 
varied by Aunt Melinda’s whining! 


Enter MINT. 
Mint. Miss Crawfor’ axin arter you, honey. 
Helen. She wants me to arrange her dress, I 
If I had as much money as she has, 
[ Exit HELEN. 


suppose. 
I would keep a lady’s maid. 
Mint. Quality folks going a ridin’. Dere’ll 
be nobody dat ’quires waiting’ on till dey 
comes back, so I jes run down and pull off my 
shoes to paddle in de oshum. 
[Curtain falls. ] 


ScENE II.--FALL. 
ScCENE.—Same as Scene I. Curtain rises, dis- 
covering MIsS MELINDA lying upon a@ sofa 
dressed in a gay wrapper. She has pillows 
under her head, and is covered with a handsome 

Afghan. HELEN is seated at some distance 

from her reading a novel. MINT, on a low seat 

beside the sofa, is fanning MIss MELINDA. 

Helen. (Looking up from her book.) The first 
of September. I did not think of it before. 
To-day is Herbert’s birthday. 

Miss Melinda. And the first day of fall. Oh, 
dear! we were to return to town to-day. 

Helen. Yes, and now we may be kept in this 
stupid place till winter. It was bad enough 
when there was plenty of company, but, of 
course, fall weather will drive everybody 
home. 

Miss Melinda. Iam sure you need not com- 
plain. You may go where you please, and you 
are gadding about somehow the best half of 
your time, leaving poor me tied to this sofa. 

Helen. Mint is always here. 

Miss Melinda. Yes, if it had not been for Mint, 








, 
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I should have had a pretty time of it since I 
got that terrible ‘all. It is Mint who rubs my 
poor sprained buck, and Mint who lies beside 
the bed at night to get me water and wait upon 
me, and Mint who fans me and keeps the flies 
off, and Mint who runs my errands and waits 
upon me day and night. 

Helen. (Coldly.) She is a servant, and does 
a servant’s work, of course. 

Miss Melinda, She has done what no mere 
servant would do for any wages. She is a 
good, kind-hearted girl, and, Mint, some day 
you will find that your services are not for- 
gotten, 

Mint. Dear me, honey, my sarvices ain’t 
nuffin. Dis chile couldn’t no way see anybody 
git such an orful bone breaky fall as you had 
an’ not try to “leverate dere ’flictions. Poor 
thing! Youtink Mint hear yer groany, groany 
all de dark night frou, an’ not hist up to rub 
yer noor hurted back, an’ get yer de doctor’s 
stuff make you all fist rate well again ? 

Miss Melinda. Others can hear me, Mint, and 
not feel any desire to alleviate my sufferings. 

Helen. You know, Aunt Melinda, that I am 
as ignorant as a baby about sickness. 

Miss Melinda. It is time then you learned to 
care for others in suffering. It is woman’s 
peculiar mission, in my opinion. 

'* Helen. 1, at least, have not found it my voca- 
tion. Mint does so well that no other nurse is 
required. 

Miss Melinda. Affection might suggest some 
attentions. Now, my head aches at this minute 
as if it would burst, but I suppose Mint will 
have to bathe it, if it is to be relieved. 

Mint. I’ll go for de ice water dis bressed 
minute. [ Exit Mrnv. 

Miss Melinda. Dear, good girl. How care- 
fully she has nursed me ever since my terrible 
fall. If I recover, I shall owe much to her 
kind care and attention. 

Helen. Dear me, Aunt Melinda, what a fuss 
you do make about Mint. Of course, she ex- 
pects a five dollar bill, or an old gown or two, 
when we leave. 

Miss Melinda. (Significantly.) She will find 
my gratitude is not confined within such nar- 
row limits, 

Helen. ( Aside.) What does she mean? Can 
she intend—how absurd Iam! She has never 
made any will, and Herbert is heir-at-law. 
Her fancy that people die as soon as they make 
a will is very lucky for us. 

sliss Melinda. What are you muttering? 1 
think the best you can do is to keep quiet when 
my head aches so badly. 


Enter HERBERT. 


Herbert. Headache, did you say, aunt? No 
wonder with that great waterfall on. How 
can you lie down in any comfort with that 
enormous bag on your head? Nell, take it off 
for Aunt Melinda. 





Miss Melinda. No, I prefer to wear it. 
Helen. That is one of Aunt Melinda’s fancies, 
I don’t believe she has had that thing off day 
' or night since her fall. 


Enter MInT, with a bowl in her hand. 


Mint. Here’s de cure for de nasty ole head- 
ache. (Sits beside MIss MELINDA, and bathes 
her head.) 

Herbert. ( Aside to HELEN.) It seems to me, 
Nell, that colored girl completely usurps your 
place in taking care of Aunt Melinda. 

Helen. (Aside to HERBERT.) I have no 
talent for nursing, and Mint does yery well. 

Herbert. (Aside to HELEN.) But— 

Helen. ( Aside to HERBERT.) Don’t be absurd, 
| now, my dear. Of course, if it was any of the 
relations or dear friends, I should interfere, 
but she can’t leave her property toa colored girl. 





Enter Mrs. GRAVES. 

Mrs. Graves. Good-morning, ail! 

Miss Melinda. Good-morning, Mrs. Graves! 

Mrs. Graves. I just stepped in, ma’am, to see 
about the rooms. 

Miss Melinda. The rooms? 

Mrs. Graves. Why, you see, ma’am, this is 
the first of September, and all the other boarders 
leave either to-day or to-morrow, and we never 
have any new ones come in the fall. 

Miss Melinda. Well? 

Mrs. Graves. Well, ma’am, our family at the 
present prices won’t pay me for keeping up the 
| house. 

Miss Melinda. But, my good woman, you know 
the doctor says it will be as much as my life is 
worth to move from here now, and I cannot 
even cross the entry to my own room without 
assistance. 

Mrs. Graves. I know, ma’am, but I’m a poor 
widow woman, and I can’t afford to have all 
I’ve mac this summer eaten up keeping house 
for three ,cople during the fall. 

Miss Melinda. Oh! it’s a question of money, 
then? 

Mrs. Graves. Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Melinda. It is very unfortunate that I 
had such a bad fall so late in the season. Will 
double the price for our board pay you, Mrs. 
Graves ? 

Mrs. Graves. Well, ma’am, I shan’t make 
anything, then, but I think that it would save 
me from loss. 

Miss Melinda. Well, consider it settled, then, 
until I am able to move. 

Mrs. Graves. Thank you, ma’am. 

[Exit Mrs. GRAVES. 

Helen. I think, Aunt Melinda, that is an in- 
stance of perfect extortion. 

Herbert. Can’t be helped, Nell. Of course, 
she knows she can get any price under the cir- 
| cumstances, 

Mint. Poor head! 
' honey? 





Do it ache bad now, 
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Miss Melinda. Yes, Mint, it does ache. Oh! 
who would want to be rich, the victim of selfish 
relatives and extortionate landladies, without 
one real, true friend in the world? 

Helen. You are unjust, Aunt Melinda. 

Miss-Melinda, Perhaps so. 

Mint. Now, if you’ll send ’em beff away, 
honey, [’ll have you asleep quicker ’n winkin’. 

Miss Melinda. I will release you, then, my 
most affectionate niece and nephew. Mint has 
quite a mesmeric power in her hands, and an 
hour’s nap may do me good. 

Helen. (Sarcastically.) Mint has every per- 
fection. Come, Herbert, we will take a stroll 
on the beach. 

Herbert. I hope your head will be better for a 
nap, Aunt Melinda. 

Miss Melinda. Thank you! 

[ Exeunt HERBERT and HELEN. 

Mint. Now, honey, let me jes’ take off dat ar 
waterfallum an’ nuss your head. ( Takes off the 
waterfall, whici MIsS MELINDA carefully places 
under her pillow.) 

Miss Melinda. If I ever get well again, Mint, 
you shall go to town with me, and stay as long 
as you live. 

Mint. Bress you, honey, Mint don’t ax nuffin’ 
better on dis yere snublinary spere dan dat ar. 
Don’t yer git low now, honey, ’bout gittin’ 


well. You’s boun’ to ’cover, you is. 
Miss Melinda. I don’: know, Mint. I’m an 
old woman to have such a severe fall. It may 


be the death of me yet. 

Mint. Sho, now, you’s got de blues, honey, 
dat’s all, an’ de blues is very ’pressin’ to de 
spirits, ’deed dey is. You cheer up, now. I’ll 
put you to sleep, honey, now, an’ you ’]l wake 
up fust rate. (Bathes MISS MELINDA’S head, 
making a purring noise with her mouth.) 

[Curtain falls. ] 


ScENE ITI.—WATERFALL. . 


SCENE.—Same as Scene I. HATTIE diseovered 
putling the chairs in order. 

Hattie. Weil, this is a nice winding up to 
Aunt Graves’ summer at the sea-shore. A 
funeral is always gloomy, but this one seems 
especially so. That nephew and niece of the 
old lady don’t seem to care a pin for her. In- 
deed, I think poor Mint was the only true 
mourner there. 


Enter Mrs. GRAVES. 

Mrs. Graves. Well, it is all over at last. 

Hattie. Have they read the will? 

Mrs. Graves. Well, it wasn’t exactly a will, 
you know, only a kind of memorandum ; but 
she made her nephew promise before the doctor 
and me to respect her wishes, there expressed, 
the same as if it was a regular will. 

Hattie. Well? 
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Mrs. Graves. She has left him her house and 
furniture, and a lot of bank stock, and, indeed, 
everything except—guess what? 

Hattie. I never could guess anythin 

Mrs. Graves. You know that stupendous 
waterfall she always wore, even when she was 
sick? 

Hattie. Of course I know it. 
laughing stock of the house. 

Mrs. Graves. She left that to Mint. 

Hattie. The mean oid thing! Why, Mint 
was perfectly devoted to her. Is that all she 
left her? 

Mrs. Graves. That’s all! 

Hattie. Well, I’1l never believe in gratitude 
again. I thought she would leave Mint a hun- 
dred dollars at least. 

Mrs. Graves. We have no more time to stand 
here talking, Hattie. Mr. and Mrs. Crawford 
go back to town this afternoon, and we must 
get ready to shut up the house to-morrow. 

Hattie. Come, then, we have no time to lose. 

Exeunt Mrs. GRAVES and HATTIE. 


It was the 


After a moment’s pause. Enter HERBERT and 
HELEN. 

Helen. But are you sure, Herbert, she had so 
much money with her? 

Herbert. Don’t I tell you I drew it out of bank 
myself a few days before we came here, and 
bought ten thousand dollars’ worth of Govern- 
ment bonds, and ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of large notes. 

Helen. But, Herbert, what could she have 
done with it? 

Herbert. It must be in her trunks, somewhere. 

Helen. Itis notin herroom. I have searched 
every corner, opened every article of dress, 
ransacked all her pockets, unfolded every scrap 
of paper. There is no money there, except 
about two hundred dollars in her pocket-book. 

Herbert. Then where is it? 

Helen. She must have invested it somewhere 
before she left town. 

Herbert. Nonsense! Did not I transact ali 
her business for her? No, it has been stolen, 
and I’ll have this house searched before I 
leave it. 

Enter Mrs. GRAVES, in time to hear the last 
speech. 

(Angrily.) Have my house 

Pray, may I inquire what 


Mrs. Graves. 
searched, indeed! 
you have lost, sir? 
Herbert. We have lost twenty thousand dol- 
lars in Government bonds and thousand dollar 
notes. 
Mrs. Graves. Mercy on me! 


Enter Mint, hugging MISS MELINDA’S water- 
fall, followed by HATTIE, laughing at her. 
Mint. (Sobbing.) ’Tain’t no good pokin’ fun 

at me, Missee Hattie. I done loved her, I did, 

an’ I’se a poor missable, forlornity nigga’, now 
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she’s gone to glory. Oh! oh! veh! wish’t I 
was dead, too! 

Hattie. Did you ever see such a time, hugging 
that old waterfall as if it was a box of jewels? 
Pretty pay that is! 

Mint. Didn’t want no pay, I didn’t! 
de time I’ve histed dis yere off her poor achey 
head, an’ [’ll never gib it to nobody till I dies. 

Herbert. Mint! 

Mint. Yes, Marse Crawfur’. 

Herbert. Stop that howling, and answer some 
questions for me. 

Mint. Yes, Marse Crawfur’. 

Herbert. When you were alone in the room 
with my aunt, did you ever see her put away 
money or papers ? 

Mint. Heaps o’ times, Marse Crawfur’. 

Herbert. Where did she put them? 

Mint. She done put de papers in dat ar big 
desk long side de winder, and de money in dat 
little velvety portemonkey in de brewreau 
drawer. 

Herbert. Nowhere else? 

Mint. Never seed her put none nowhere’s 
else atop of dis ’varsal airth. 


Many ’s 


She allers done 
put ’em jes dar. 

Helen. Are you sure, Mint? 

Mint. Sure, for true, certain. 

Herbert. Did she ever give you any money, 
Mint? 

Mint. Nebber, sure’s I’m a born nigga. She 
done promised to think of me if she got well, 
but she (breaks out sobbing) done died dead 
afore she ever ’covered her health, spite de good 
nussin’ dis chile ’stowed ’pon her day an’ 
night. 

Hattie. Weil, then, Mint, stop blubbering, 
and try on your new waterfall. 

Mint. (Grinning.) You g’long, Missee Hat- 
tie. Waterfall’d look pretty for sure ’long of 
my black wool. 

Hattie. Oh! put it on. 

Helen. Herbert, we must find that money. 

Hattie. Come, Mint. Here, I’ll pin it on for 
you. 

Mint. No, no. You shan’t touch it. You 
jes keep your hands to youself, Missee Hattie. 

Hattie. Let me see it. 

(HATTIE attempts to take the waterfall, MINT 
resisting her and holding it fast. 
is torn in two, and a number of folded papers fall 
out of it on the floor.) 

Hattie, ( Picking up the papers.) Hullo! what 
are these? (Opens one.) A thousand dollar 
note! (Opens another.) A government bond 
for five thousand dollars! 

Herbert. What do you say? Let me see! 

Hattie. No, let Mint take them. (Gives the 
papers to MINT.) You are a rich girl, Ara- 
minta. 

Helen. That is where she put the twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Herbert. We were idiots not to examine it be- 
fore we gave it to Mint. 


In the struggle it 
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Mint. (Who has been examining the papers.) 
Is dey all money, Missee Hattie? 

Hattie. Yes, Mint. There is money enough 
there to keep you in comfort all the rest of your 
life. 

Mint. Ki! Specs dis darky lie abed 
snorey in de mornin’ now. 

Hattie. You must find some gentleman who 
will teli you how to take care of it, Mint. 

Herbert. I will take care of it for you, Mint. 

Mint. Specs not, Marse Crawfor’. Tain’t to 
be spected folks dat ‘lected and slighted dere 
own aunt’s goin’ to be speshunially good to a 
poor nigga gal. 

Hattie. But who will advise you, Mint? 

Mint. Marse Smiff, whar I live ’fore I come 
Reckon he’ll 


yi! 


He was allers good to me. 


here. 
tell me ’bout dese yere papers. 
Helen. I declare it is too much to endure! 


Mint. Don’t ’dure it den. Dat’s my ’vise to 


| 
you, honey. 


Mrs. Graves. (Sarcastically.) TI hope you are 
convinced now, Mr. Crawford, that your miss- 
ing money was not stolen. 

Herbert. (Angrily.) Come, Helen, we may 
as well pack up and return to town. 

[Exveunt HERBERT and HELEN. 

Mrs. Graves. Hattie, we must go, too. 

[ Exeunt Mrs. GRAVES and HATTIE, 

Mint. Specs I'll have to go, too, ‘long of de 
rest. Jestto think, alldis yere’s money! What 
on de ’varsal airth’ll I do with it till I’ve 
’sulted with Marse Smiff. Never had a porte 
monkey in all my days. Allers kep my wages 
in an ole stockin’. Land! I know. I'll jes 
stuff the whole ’cumerlashun of papers back 
here in Missee Lindy’s ole waterfall. 

[Curtain falls. ] 


tS 


DIVERSIONS.—Of all the diversions of life, 
there is none so proper to fill up its empty 
spaces as the reading of useful and entertain- 
ing authors; and, with that, the conversation 
of a well-chosen friend.—Spectator. 


A CHEERFUL TEMPER, joined with inno- 
cence, will make beauty attractive, knowledge 
delightful, and wit good-natured. It will 
lighten sickness, poverty, and affliction ; con- 
vert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, and 
render deformity itself agreeable.— Addison. 


THE origin of all mankind was the same; it is 
only aclear and a good conscience that makes a 
man noble; for that is derived from Heaven 
itself. It was the saying of a great man that if 
we could trace our descents, we should find all 
slaves to come from princes, and all princes 
from slaves ; and fortune has turned all things 
topsy-turvy in a long series of revolutions; 
besides, for a man to spend his life in pursuit 
of a title, that serves only when he dies to fur- 
nish out an epitaph, is below a wise man’s busi- 
ness.—Seneca. 
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THE LADIES’ MEDICAL MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY. 
BY MRS. HALE. 

THE truism, so often repeated, that this is 
an age of progress, does not mean that good 
can be obtained without effort. farnest work 
and patient waiting seem necessary before 
faith, hope, and love, eliminating the wrong 
from the right, can elevate moral sentiment to 
sustain the latter, and thus make the progress 
of humanity, like the quality of mercy, twice 
blest. 

The readers of the LApy’s Book will, we 
hope, recollect the announcement that the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Pennsylvania was 
established in 1849. At that time we were 
preparing a work, ‘‘ Woman’s Record, a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Distinguished Wo- 
men.’’ Two important had been 
pressed upon our attention in the course of 
One was the miserable condition 


matters 


our labors. 
of heathen women, who seemed to be without 
hope in the world, dead while they lived ; and 
the other, the wrong to Christian women, espe- 
cially those of the Anglo-Saxon race, in being 
excluded from one of their own special duties, 
that of Midwifery. The founding of this Medi- 
cal College for the sex suggested the idea that 
single ladies could become Medical Mission- 
aries, and thus bear to the perishing heathen at 
once the light of the blessed Gospel for their 
minds, and the healing of disease to their 
bodies. 

To carry out these ideas, we consulted with 
those who had faith in God and sympathy with 
missions, men and women who were esteemed 
for good works. Encouraged by tneir approval, 
we formed, in December, 1851, a constitution 
with the following preamble :— 


“Believing that God, in committing the care 
of the young especially to woman, imposes on 
her the duty of preparing herself, in the best 
possible manner, for her important vocations, 
among which are the care of her own health, 
the physical well-being of her children, and 
tendance on the sick, suffering, and helpless; 
and finding, also, that the BIBLE recognizes 
and approves only woman in the sacred oftice of 
midwife, therefore we, who give our names to 
this benevolent association, agree to unite in 
the following purposes :— 

“Ist. To co-operate with the efforts now 
being made in this city of Philadelphia, to 
qualify women to become physicians for their 
own sex and for children. 

“2d. To give kindly encouragement to those 
women who are engaged in medical studies. 

“3d. To give aid and sympathy to any among 
them who may desire to become Missionaries, 
and go, in the spirit of love, to carry to the 
poor, suffering women of heathendom, not only 
the blessings of the healing art, which Christian 
men can rarely, if ever, bear to women in those 
lands, but also the higher and holier knowledge 
of the true God, and of salvation through his 
Son, Jesus Christ.” 


Thus was formed the 
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PENNSYLVANIA LADIES’ MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The official Board had the following named 
ladies as 
MANAGERS. 

Mrs. SARAH J. HALE, Episcopalian. 

Mrs. MARTA Woon, Preshiterian. 

Mrs. D. B. HINMAN, Baptist. 

Mrs. JoHN P. Dt rBtn, Methodist. 

Mrs. CHARLES Gi BBONS, Friend. 





Mrs. W. 8S. RoBARTS, Bapilist. 

Mrs. T. A. Stroup, Methodist. 

Mrs. E. D. WHITNEY, Dutch Reformed. 

Mrs. SARAH PETER, Episcopalian. 
President, Mrs. THOMAS Woop. 
Secretary, Mrs. SARAH J. HALE. 


| We then laid the Constitution and plan of 
the Society before clergymen of varjous denom- 
inations that their approval might be obtained, 
and that we might appeal to the public with 
the sanction of their names. 

The Rev. Dr. Maleom (Baptist), who has 
visited the East, and knows the wants of Mis- 
sions, gave the plan his warmest approbation. 

Rev. Dr. Durbin (Methodist), in his letter to 
| the authoress of this Appeal, after expressing 
his sympathy with the movement to educate 
women physicians to take charge of their own 
sex and of children, adds, ‘‘ If I were stationed 
in this city, I would give the effort my personal 
}aid; now I send my own name, and that of 
Mrs. Durbin, as members of your Society.” 

Rt. Rey. Bishop Potter (Episcopalian), in 
his letter, thus nobly cheers us on our way: 
‘“‘The importance of securing for women a 
larger sphere of usefulness, and the especial 
| propriety and desirableness of qualifying them 

to practise the healing art among children and 

those of their own sex, will be admitted, I[ 

should hope, by all persons. If there are 

those, however, who think otherwise, I cer- 
| tainly am not of the number, and I shall rejoice 
| heartily in the success of every effort which is 
| calculated to promote such object.” 

Rev. Charles Wadsworth (Presbyterian), 
| after observing that he had ‘‘long entertained 
| the opinion that Medical Science should, in all 
cases, form part of a woman’s education,”’ ete., 
thus concludes: ‘‘The design of the ‘ Ladies’ 
Medical Missionary Society’ seems to me truly 
benevolent, and its constitution eminently 
wise. I need not say that it has my most cor- 
dial wishes for its entire sucoess, and that I 
shall rejoice to be able in any way to further 
your wishes in a cause so good.”’ 

Rey. Dr. Stevens ( Episcopalian), now Bishop 
of Pennsylvania, who was for some years a 
physician, thus sanctions our plan: ‘ What- 
ever will tend to give true, Christian eleva- 
tion to woman, whatever will enlarge the 
sphere of her legitimate influence, whatever 
will give her more efticiency in raising her sex 
in heathen lands, and in spreading among 
them the life-giving truths of the glorious 
Gospel, is worthy of the attention and COr 
operation of all those who have at heart the 
true welfare of ourrace. ‘The Ladies’ Medical 
Missionary Society’ aims to secure all these 
points, and is therefore deserving the support 
and encouragement of the Christian com- 
munity.” 


In March, 1852, ‘An Appeal to American 
Christians’”’ on behalf of this Society appeared 
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in the LApDY’s Book. It was kindly received 
by our host of readers, and responded to from 
The 


appeal was also noticed with commendation by 


almost every section of our wide land. 


many editors, who gave extracts, or reprinted 
our entire article in their journals. It was 
also republished in England, and circulated on 
the Continent. In short, our idea of training 
women to become physicians for their own sex 
and for children, and thus to be employed as 


Missionaries, was made known to hundreds of 


thousands who had never before considered its 
possibility or its importance. 

In the following year, June, 1855, we pub- 
lished a second article in the LApy’s Book— 
*“Doings of the Ladies’ Medical Missionary 
’ Two beneficiaries had been received, 
and had entered on their college studies: Miss 
Elizabeth G. Shattuck (Baptist), commended 
to us by Rev. A. D. Gillette, and Miss Mary J. 
F. Thayer (Congregational), commended by 

tev. S. B. Treat, Secretary of the American 
Board of Commission for Foreign Missions. A 
third beneficiary was admitted— Miss Eme- 
line Horton (Presbyterian), and we had been 
cheered by many tokens of public approval. 
No direct effort had been made to obtain sub- 
scriptions. The ladies most devoted to the 
cause hoped that the different Missionary 
Boards would take up the task of sending out 
and sustaining our missionaries. We had 
sought to open the way by gathering facts and 


Society.’ 


diffusing information to show the need of this 
new aid in the conversion of heathen house- 
holds to the Christian faith. 

Our appeal had been widely circulated, and 
brought us a multitude of letters. Nearly all 
were encouraging as wellas kind. We could 
fill a dozen pages with quotations from the let- 
ters of eminent clergymen and men of other 
professions, whom we had scarcely expected 
so frankly to approve. The following extracts 
are selected :— 


From Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D. 


Among the movements of the age denoting 
progress as well as philanthropy, the Ladies’ 
Medical Missionary Society is one of the clear 
and strong indications. 

‘*There can be no good reason for shutting 
the door against women becoming qualified to 
treat many diseases of women and children, 
and especially to preside at childbirth. Indeed, 
it seems asif we had gone backward in this 
matter. Among polished nations of antiquity, 
such as the Egyptians, women were the mid- 
wives and physicians as well as nurses. In- 
oculation is said to have been a discovery, or 
rather invention, of Turkish women; and a 
woman introduced it into Europe. 

“Certainly a qualified feminine physician 
and surgeon could, as a missionary to the East, 
find access to harems and houses, where else 
there seems no chance to introduce Christ- 
ianity.”’ 


From Rev. Robert Baird, D. D. 
** Most willingly I add my humble testimony 


( Deceased. ) 








to the nature of the noble enterprise on which 
you have entered. It is a most happy concep- 
tion, this, of preparing Christian women to be 
useful as physicians to children and women in 
heathen lands. What a field of usefulness it 
opens !—so vast, so appropriate to pious ladies! 
Nor is the projected work less important for 
our own country. It is certainly no proof of 
advancing civilization among us, that men 
physicians are so often employed in cases where 
women should be. Itis indeed time tuat this 
subject shoul@ be brought before the good 
people of this country. Feminine physicians 
are much more employed in many countries in 
Europe, among children and their own sex, 
than with us. Institutions in which women 
may receive a proper training, both as to medi- 
cal science and the best treatment of the sick, 
are common on the Continent. It is high time 
we had such among us.”’ 


From Rev. L. S. Hamline, Bishop of the M. E. C. 


‘*My feeble health forbids my enlarging, but 
I have great satisfaction in expressing my cor- 
dial approral of the three special objects for 
which the ‘Appeal’ announces your Association 
is formed—of the mode by which you propose to 
accomplish its aims, and of the arguments by 
which your noble enterprise is vindicated and 
commended to public favor. So far as my 
health and consequent retirement enable me, I 
certainly will ‘encourage’ your benevolent la- 
bors, and trust the favor of Providence will 


| crown the efforts of the Society with success.” 


From Rev. A. A. Willits, Pastor of the First R. D. 
Chur h, Philade iphia. 

“In answer to your ‘ Appeal,’ I would say, 
that the idea of medically educating women 
has had for a long time my sympathy and ad- 
miration. I conceive its practical realization 
will confer immense benefit to society, and it 
ought to have the aid and comfort of every 
friend of humanity. 

“The connection of this idea with the cause 
of missions is a new and very pleasing aspect of 
the subject, to my mind. It must, most cer- 
tainly, commend itself to the head and heart of 
every friend of missions who will give it com 
sideration. I look upon your organization as 
a noble step in the path of progress, and most 
heartily wish it God-speed.”’ 

From Rev. B. B. Smith, Bishop of Kentucky. 

‘* My various relations as Pastor and Teacher 
have impressed me very profoundly with a 
sense of the importance of imparting to every 
well-educated mother a competent knowledge 
of the physical constitution of children. The 
laws of Aygiéne are next in importance to the 
laws of a higher life. I can easily conceive the 
intimate relation between a very superior med 
cal education, imparted to a few favored ladies, 
for professional purposes, and its more general 
diffusion through all the educated classes, and 
ultimately through all ranks of life. Iam fully 
persuaded that the time is near at hand when, 
except in extreme cases, the offices of ladies 
alone will be tolerated by ladies of the highest 
refinement, and, of course, midwives must be 
educated and skilful, as well as kind-hearted. 
May the blessings of Almighty Providence at 
tend your efforts!’ 1 
From Rev. Wm. Neill, late President of Dickinson 

College, Carlisle. 
‘‘T have read your ‘ Appeal on behalf of the 
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Medical Missionary Association,’ and very cor- 
dially bid you God-speed in the noble design. 
In so far as you can qualify women, married 
or maiden, for service in the missionary cause, 
you will serve the cause of God and humanity. 
I am also of opinion that the duties of mid- 
wifery would be better performed by well quali- 
fied women than they can, ordinarily, be by 
men.”’ 

From Rev. Wm. Hosmer, Editor of the Northern 

Christian Advocate. 





“Your idea of educating women as physicians 
for Foreign Missions, is most admirable. It 
will be popular, and do immense good. But 
what is the import of such a step? Does it not 
say that our customs, in regard to the medical 
treatment of women, are so vile that even the 
most degraded heathen spurns them? When 
your sex rise up with indignation against the 
abominations to which they are now subjected 
by the Faculty, the Faculty will stand aloof, 
and Jeave to woman the sanctity which belongs 
to her.”’ 





Public opinion seemed warmly favorable to 
the plan. The young women graduated with 
honor to the College and to their own abilities. 
But the obstacle to sending them arose from 
the heathen people, who, as the Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards feared, were not ready for such an 
innovation. A letter of 1852 :— 

From Rt. Rer. Bishop Boone, Shanghai, China. 

* All the ladies of the Mission have read your 
ietter and circular, and I have consulted par- 
ticularly with the more experienced of them. 
They all agree in the opinion that no single 
lady could sustain the position here of a medi- 
cal practitioner among the Chinese women and 
children from house to house. She would most 
probably meet with such taunts and insults as 
would put an end to her going from house to 
h use,.’’ 

True, there were other foreign missionaries 
who expressed a stronger hope; both letters 
were dated in 1852 :— 


From Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, American Missionary 
of the A. aC. # , Constantinople. 

“IT may be too sanguine, but it is my present 
belief that a well-taught feminine physician in 
this place would find access to the families of 
all classes of the people, not excepting the Mo- 
hammedans; and she would not find time to 
attend to one-quarter of the calls that would be 
made upon her professional services. If, now, 
in connection with her medical knowledge and 
experience, she possessed the love of Christ, 
and the zeal of Christ for the maladies of the 
soul, how unlimited would be her opportunities 
for doing good! She would gain access where 
the missionary never can go, and access, too, 
to that portion of the community which greatly 
influences all the rest; for even in Turkey, 
where woman is so degraded, she still wields a 
mighty influence in society. For here, as every- 
where else, it is true that those who stamp the 
character of the nursery stamp the character of 
the nation.”’ 

We found the American Foreign Mission 
Board inclined to Bishop Boone’s opinion that 
Serious disturbances might result to the Mis- 
sions in India and China from the attempt to 
Send out single ladies as physicians for women 
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and children. The Boards declined to take 
the responsibility of sending our missionaries 
abroad; but Miss Thayer was employed to 
take charge of a school for Indian girls at the 
Tuscarora Mission. 

The other two beneficiaries did not go out. 
Miss Shattuck was admitted to the Blockley 
Hospital as an assistant physician, where she 
continued to serve with the esteem of all who 
knew her. She had rare abilities for her office, 
and such abiding faith that she should finally 
be allowed to go on her Medical Mission to 
Burmah, where so many Baptist women have 
proved their usefulness, that she would never 
enter on her profession as a doctress here. But 
she was about to be appointed Resident Physi- 
cian at Vassar College when she died of a malig- 
nant fever taken from sick patients, whom she 
would not leave in the hour of need. She was 
faithful in all her duties, and her premature 
decease was deeply mourned. 

Miss Emeline Horton was married to the 
Rev. Mr. Cleveland. They were about to go 
out as Missionaries, when a severe illness so 
injured his constitution that he has never since 
been able to preach. Mrs. Cleveland is now 
Professor in the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia in 1849. Since then it has strug- 
gled on with varying fortune, but always with 


This College was opened in 


usefulness and credit. A recent donation from 
the late Isaac Barton, amounting to sixty 
thousand dollars, has largely increased its op- 
portunities of doing good. It is presided over 
by Mrs. Cleveland and others, ladies of distin- 
guished ability and cultivation, who have wen 
for the institution the thorough confidence of 
the public. Ladies preparing to be Missionaries 
will find in this College the best opportunities 
that the world can offer them. 

As the Boards declined to send out our Mis- 
sionaries, the plan was for a time given up. 
But another hope came after several years 
waiting. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Mason, a 
Baptist Missionary in Burmah, returned to this 
country with a new plan of teaching heathen 
women. This was by the ** Woman’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society of America for Heathen Lands.” 
We saw that this association, if successful, 
would in time give opportunity for sending out 
single ladies as Medical Missionaries, and we 
gave to Mrs. Mason our aid in forming the 
Philadetphia Branch of this Society. It was 
organized in May, 1861. The New York Society 
had been formed a few months earlier. We 
have no space in this article to give an adequate 
idea of the marvellous success of this effort to 
evangelize heathen women. We would refer our 
readers to the “‘ Reports’”’ of the Societies, and 
to their general organ, ‘‘The Missionary Link.” 

We make no boast of our own doings, but 
God’s time had come for the enlightenment of 
heathen women, and His blessing rested on our 
work. We give a short extract from a letter 
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of Miss Brittan, an American lady, who has 
been for six years the zenana teacher in Cal- 
ecutta :— 

‘The Missionaries, who have been laboring 
for the last fifty years in India, were never able 
to gain access to these prisoners, but they pre- 
ired the wayfor us. They taught the gentle- 
nen, and, by the Christian knowledge they 
mparted, have shaken to its very foundation 
he whole structure of heathenism, so that 
gradually one superstition after another has 
been thrown away, and now genthemen of the 


mb ele et ed 


highest castes are desirous that the blessing of 


Christian civilization should be extended to 
them, and even to their women, that their na- 
tion may arise to take its true position among 
the enlightened nations of the earth.’”’ 

An extract from a speech of Bishop Simpson, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on our 
seventh anniversary, thus sums up the results 
of our Mission at home and abroad :— 


“This Society has been in the field but a few 
years, and on this Seventh Anniversary you 
come, not with lamentation and sorrow, but 
with lessons of glorious deeds. From every 
open door come glad tidings of rejoicing, crowd- 
ing to you from all lands whither your Mis- 
sionaries have gone. They send back word 
that ‘the fields are white, and the harvest is 
ready.’ They ask for more laborers and more 
means. The work there stimulates the work 
here. Oh, may the sunshine of Christianity 
pour into every hamlet and every home in 
India; and may the women, ay, and the men, 


break from their bondage into the light of 


holiness! I congratulate you, Christian ladies, 
on the success of your Society.’ 

Our Philadelphia Branch had chiefly directed 
its efforts to the support of native Bible-women, 
and of schools for native girls, though we also 
assisted in zenana teaching. 
that the time has come for medical ladies to be 
sent out as healers and teachers in the homes 
of the awakened and expecting heathen. The 
way is open. In Burmah, India, and China 
we are called to meet their needs. We give 
an extract from a letter of Mrs. Thomas, wife 


Now, it seems 


of the Missionary in charge of the Girl’s Or- 
phanage in Bareilly, Northern India. After 
dwelling upon the pressing necessity of a 
Medical Missionary to instruct the pupils, and 
practise among the natives, she says :— 
**Since last December we have been visited 
by at least three wealthy native gentlemen. 
One of them offered to build a small hospital 
here, on the mission premises, for the use of the 
class, and to receive patients when it was neces- 
sary to have them under immediate supervision. 
Doubtless these gentlemen would subscribe 
largely for books, charts, etc. They are quite 
ready to take upon themselves the support of 
such girls as may enter the class, while they 
are going through the course. Gunga Pashad 
told me it would be one of the noblest and best 
works we could enter upon. He said it would 
open the doors of the zenanas to us as nothing 
else would. Besides this, said he, you will 
save thousands of lives that are now sacrificed 
through the ignorant and bad practice of native 
doctors. Now, I see no way of having this 
class of native girls properly instructed except 


by a lady; and you will see at once that a full- 
fledged Medical Missionary lady is what we 
Want as soon as possible, here in the Girl’s 
Orphanage. I ought to have made this appeal 
two years ago. Do you think the Women’s 
Union Missionary Society, to which you belong, 
would help us by sending out the doctress if 
one could be found willing to come? I am 
sure that in addition to teaching this class, she 
would find plenty of practice among the native 
Christians and among zenana women in the 
city ; and her pupils could attend her at these 
places, as soon as they are in any way compe- 
tent, and so acquire the practice as well as the 
theory of medicine.”’ 

We immediately made arrangements with 
a lady—Miss Clara Swain, M. D.—eminently 
fitted for this important post; pious, faithful, 
and thoroughly educated in her profession, 
She was to go out with Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Gracey, who are stationed at Lucknow, and 
have the orphanage at Bareilly under their 
care; but the ladies of the Methodist Chureh, 
to which Miss Swain belonged, had formed a 
society to co-operate with the Methodist Mis- 
sion Board, and claimed the privilege of send- 
ing out Miss Swain and supporting her. She 
sailed last November, and has now probably 
opened her Medical School, the first ever taught 
Thus our long cherished 
hope has been fulfilled. We quote a few words 
from the pen of Dr. Parker, to show the feeling 
which exists through Hindoosian and Burmah, 
and, to some extent, even in China :— 


by a woman in Asia. 


““The demand for Medical Missionaries is 
great. The heathen call for them, and wo- 
man’s missionary societies are ready to send 
them out, but where are the qualified laborers? 
Devoted Christian ladies must be educated for 
this work, and other devoted ladies must aid 
them with the necessary means.”’ 


We have made great progress during the last 
twenty years in the unification of nations. 
China, in particular, after an isolation of thou- 
sands of years, has been thrown open in 
measure to European enterprise. But all that 
has been done has not reached the heart of the 
matter. After a century of British rule, the 
Hindoos and Mahometans of India keep up 
their social and religious barriers against the 
white intruders with unrelenting severity, and 
the empire of the superior race is maintained 
through strength alone. The only effectual 
conquest is that which shall be won in the 
homes of the people, and shall bind their hearts 
to the victors. Let the women of India be 
civilized and made Christian, and the very root 
of disunion will be torn up. And how better 
can the work be done than by the Christian 
Doctress? She has access to the innermost 
recesses of heathen homes; she has the rever- 
ence which ail Eastern nations pay to medical 
knowledge ; she has the natural kindness felt by 
men for women. If India and China are to 
take their place by the side of Europe and 
America, in this way only can it be done. 
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TREHERNE’S 


TREHERNE’S ROSE. 
BY LOUISE 


BARTON. 


It was that loveliest hour of early autumn, 
when it is not yet sunset, but the shadows fall 





with longer sweep, the cloudless skies are glow- 
ing with a mellower sapphire, and the freshen- 
ing breeze just stirs the tree-tops in the park 
with a rustle as of the approach of evening. It 


overgrown, neglected spot—so broken in 


upon by undergrowth, that it might seem a 


stretch of unkempt wildwood, filling the low- 
between the 
grange upon the hill 


i 


lying hollow rambling old ivy- 


grown and the sea, blue 


and golden still, that swent away beyond the 
wood. An avenue once crossed this deepest 


glade, but now the untrained growth of a dozen 


wandered will into and 
the road, and so left but 


years had across 





an irregular bridle- 


path. Along this, on that autumn evening, was 
sauntering a man not far upon the sunny side 
of midd uve, if judged from the thread or 
two of gray in the dark hair, and the lines of 
eare in the face, which, if not handsome, was 
such as impressed even a casual observer with 
its thoughtful power and character. If one 


ithletie figure, full of strength 


uiged from t 





nd vigor, one might perhaps strike off some 





years trom the first impression of his age; and 
yet there was that about the firm-set mouth 
aud the keen gray eyes which seemed to have 


le fellowship with che sunny side of any- 
He certainly had chosen a gloomy walk 
enough. He loitered on g the 


among 
shades, his gaze fixed absently upon the fallen 





gathering 


ives, which now and then he tossed from out 
his path with a twirl of his stout cane. 

fhe wood had been very still as he went idly 
on. The | 
loudest stir when falling into decay, the twit- 


rustle of the foliage, which makes 





r of nest-bound birds, the hoarse caw of 
the ravens swooping overhead toward their an- 
cestra! the and here and 


there the patter of a nut dropped by a squirrel, 


oaks about grange, 
or shaken off in the light breeze, were all the 
But as he neared 
wood, or rather a 


Sounds that reached his ears. 
the 
mere path which formed a short cut through 


@ cross-road through 


his lands to a village which lay beyond them, 
With 
an impatient shrug he left the path and struck 
into the 


enough to serve as a screen, not a barrier. 


the sound of hoofs caught his attention. 


copse, which was here only dense 


Returned but yesterday, after an absence of 
a dozen years, he did not care to encounter any 
chance acquaintance. All ties of neighborhood 
had rudely snapped asunder long 
since, when he had gone away into exile, for 


been too 
him to hope or even to wish to join them ever 
again. The rending had been fiercely painful 
at the time—had been cruelly felt, even through 
an anguish keener beyond allcomparison. But 
It had 
been a sharp lesson, but it had been learned in 


the pang of that rending was over now. 


| 


ROSE. 
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early manhood, that it was possible to stand 
alone, without one friend, and with the stain 
of blackest calumny upon his name, and yet to 
stand, not falling into the shame and degrada- 
tion which all who knew him believed to be his. 

Ralph Treherne’s whole life had been over- 
shadowed by one hour, and that hour was that 
which made him the master of the grange. 
Treherne Grange with its lands was an entailed 
estate, and Ralph being the son of a younger 
had, in childhood, been left by his father’s 
The elder 


Treherne was a rough man, and of a savage 





son, 


death a pensioner upen his uncle. 


temper when roused, as not seldum happened, 


by wine. He was of the hard-riding, fox-hunt- 
ing type of squire, and, under his bachelor rule, 
the old halls of the grange were sunk in dull 
and gloomy silence, broken only by earousals. 
It might have been imagined that Ralph, his 
heir, would have grown to the same stature of 
nanhood, with mind and principles dwarfed 
But whether it 


breath of the « el 


in such an atmosphere. 


that in his memory some 


life vet lingered, and made him revolt ag 
that which encompassed him—certain itis, that 
as he emerged from mere boyhood, he Ww 


more and more aloof from the old squire, his 
boon companions and surroundings. Com 
sion for the lad, and kindly remembrance of 


his fathe 


was under fairer auspices, induced some one 


r, and the days when Treherne Grange 
or two of the country families, friends of the 
Trehernes in former times, to take him by the 
hand. 
to be overcome—for what 


Of course there were prejudices against 
him that was good 
could in these latter days come out of Treherne 
Grange But in his frank straightforwardness 
he was fast overcoming them, and making his 
own way, when, in the midst of all, he fell in 
love. 

Now, it so happened that t had 
been the first, years ago, to turn the cold shoul- 
der the 
Therefore, the 
good-will to his equals and censors in the neigh- 


1 
i 


ie Dacres 


Treherne Grange proceedings. 


upon 


elder Trehe rne, who bore no 


borhood generally, kept the fiercest ot 
] His ra 

bounds when some of his satellites reported on 

there 


his en- 


mity for this one family. ge was beyond 


the visits of his nephew; and was no 


gentle scene between them in the presence of 


more than one witness, ending in the uncle’s 
throwing a glass of wine in the young man’s 
face, and taunting him with being a milk-sop 
like that 


Treherne, stung to the quick, flung himself on 


white-livered Dacre brood. Young 


his horse, and rode straight from his unele’s 
Pretty Ellen 
Dacre was not one to soothe his angry mood, 
but, 
and incoherent words of rage. 


presence to that of his lady love. 


rather, grew alarmed at his vehemence 
As he rode up 
she was sauntering aiong, gathering roses on 
the lawn, whick overhung the sea, and which 
could be seen in full view from Treherne Grange. 


She had half shrunk from him as he grasped 
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both her hands, and bade her vow nothing 
should part them—nothing that his uncle could 
say to her father. She had obeyed. And then 
as he grew calmer, she had paced the terrace, 
to and fro, leaning upon his arm; and at part- 
ing had fastened a rose on his coat, playfully 
declaring that she would be true as long as it 
should live. Her words were verified. Two 
hours later there was the report of a gun above 
Treherne Park, where Gilbert Treherne and 
his friends were shooting, the hill ronud which 
wound the bridle-path from Dacre Hall. One 
of the sportsmen coming up, found Gilbert Tre- 
herne fallen on his face full length upon the 
ground, while his nephew, stooping beside him, 
raised the body, which proved to be shot through 
the heart. In vain the young man explained 
that he had only hurried to the spot on hearing 
the shot, and that the gun must have gone off 
accidentally in his uncle’s hold. The bystand- 
ers had witnessed the morning’s altercation— 


and Ralph was the heir. Appearances were 


too strong for him. Nothing could be proven 
in his favor by the position of the gun, for he 
had thrown it out of his way on springing from 
his horse to his uncle’s aid. And although no- 
thing could be proven legally against him, yet 
public opinion, even among those who hereto- 
fore most warmly had befriended him, now 
condemned him. Mr. Dacre, on the morning 
after Treherne’s release from prison, passed 
him by withouta bow; and Ellen sent him not 
a word. He faced the frown of his little world, 
uutil some later nine-days’ wonder made him 
half forgotten ; and then he left the country, 
and had only yesterday returned. 

No wonder, then, that though he dared boldly 
meet any man’s glance, he did not care to en- 
counter the gaze of curiosity which would be 
his only welcome home. And so he drew 
apart, while the hoof-beats approached nearer 
and nearer. He did not intend to conceal him- 
self, however, merely to avoid being in the 
direct path of the riders, for two he presently 
saw they were. They came on at a canter—a 
stripling and a girl hardly more than a year or 
two older. Treherne set his teeth together as 
she rode past, without a glance for the man 
making his way there through the undergrowth, 
who, in his velveteen coat and slouched hat, 
might have been the keeper. But he looked 
long and hard at her. Every movement of the 
girlish figure resting in such unconscious grace 
in the saddle—the massy, half-curling knot of 
golden hair, the dazzling white aad rose tints 
of the face, half shaded by the black plume of 
her riding-hat ; the very smile with which she 
turned to her companion, were Ellen Dacre’s. 

Treherne breathed more lightly as she passed 
him, and the next moment half smiled to him- 
self. Of course it was not Ellen Dacre. The 
thirteen years which told so wearily on him, 
could not have left her quite the same. It 
must be one of the sisters—Lucy, Rosamund— 


yes, little Rosamund must be quite seventeen 
now ; and Guy—that lad was tiny toddling Guy, 

He had been moved by the rush of memories 
which the fancied presence of Ellen Dacre 
brought. But not one lingering breath of the 
old love had been among them. Anger, scorn, 
impatience at the cloud which overhung his 
life, had pressed home to him. But his boyish 
love had died out long ago. Not because she 
gave him up. From the very moment when 
he saw his name could not be cleared, he de- 
termined that she should not bear it with the 
shame that clung toit. If she had sent to him 
to come to her but once—had said her father’s 
will stood now between them—or had even 
said that she was only a girl, not strong enough 
to take the burden of the world’s contempt 
upon her shoulders, or if she had merely writ- 
ten him one line—the simple word farewell— 
he could have kept his first sweet memories of 
her, he might have loved her to this day, or at 
least could not have distrusted all women for 
her sake. It was long since he had thought of 
her before, and he strode out with these bitter 
recollections thronging on him. When ona 
sudden a loud shriek broke the calm of the air, 
and, as he sprang forward into the road again, 
a riderless horse dashed past him. 

One instant and he had gained the turn of 
the road, and was stooping there, lifting the 
fair head upon his arm, with a shuddering re- 
collection of another whom he had thus sup 
ported in this very park. He chafed the cold, 
limp hands, while Guy stood by in helpless 
horror, for it was he who had caused the acci- 
dent by some mad prank which terrified her 
Treherne directed him to a_ brook 
which bubbled by, from which he brought 
water in his cap, and then the boy was dis- 
patched to the grange for aid. Very soon a 
rude litter was arranged, and the unconscious 
girl borne to the house, while Guy rode off for 


} . 
norse, 


his mother, since to remove Rosamund that 
night was out of the question. Out of the 
question for that night and for many more. 
Blank as little Mrs. Dacre looked at the pros- 
pect, there was nothing for it but to prepare for 
a lengthened reception of the hospitalities of 
Treherne Grange. The shock to Rosamund 
had been so severe that for weeks she hovered 
between life and death. 

Trekerne Grange appeared to have no master 
in those days, or rather to have an invisible 
one ; for surely some ruling spirit so ordered 
all that Mrs. Dacre found her every need anti- 
cipated, and the way was smoothed for Mr. 
Dacre and for Guy—poor Guy, who lurked 
along the corridors, and dogged the doctor’s 
every step. Treherne was seldom or never to 
be met with after Mr. Dacre’s first visit, when 
the host had placed Treherne Grange at Mr. 
Dacre’s command as earnestly as under the cir- 
cumstances an utter stranger must have done. 
But Guy, of whom no one else had time to 
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TREHERNE’S ROSE. 


think, touched to the quick the sympathies of 
the man who had not forgotten those days of 
his own youth, when he felt himself an 
No woman could have 


first 
yutsider to every one. 
listened more patiently to the boyish lamenta- 
only 

Ellen 

Treherne’s gloomy library 


tions and 


outpourings concerning the 
home sister—for Lucy was dead, and 
long since married. 
was the one spot where a gleam of light came 
into the lad’s heart on those unutterably dark 
days. 

Chis morning was darker than all that went 
Not that 
even 


before. Rosamund was now in dan- 


ger—she was gaining in strength—but 
more than one eminent surgeon had just met in 
and, as they drove away again, 


Itation, 


consult 
Guy, who had been lying in wait for them for 
hours on the stairs, rushed past Treherne, shak- 
ing off the kind hand laid upon his shoulder. 
Treherne did not follow as the boy rushed 
down the steps and out into the wood. He 
and looked after him. His heart 
bitterness too well not to fathom 
this. ‘‘ Best leave him to himself till the first 
over,’”’ he said, 





Lt shut himself up in 


hinking far more of the brother’s 


INANE 


the library, t 
pain than of the sister, who perhaps lay dying. 
A hard world had not so deadened his sympa- 
he could turn to his usual friends, 
any zest now. He was idly 


room, when there 


thies that 
his books, with 
walking up and down the 
came a tap at his door. He gave a careless 
“Come in,’ but started when Mrs. Dacre stood 


upon the threshold. 


She paused there, putting her hands out as if 


blindly reaching for Her face was 


stained with weeping, and lines of care had 


support, 


graven deeply the fair face once so like Ellen's. 
woman had felt even 
anger than girl who had 
played him false, anger which he had never 
borne for Mr. Dacre, who had merely had a 
surface knowledge of him, while this woman 
had been his friend in all his troubles till that 


Against this Treherne 


against the 


more 


last, and therefore should have understood him 
better than to have believed him guilty of that 
crime. But He went 
to the grief-stricken mother, and she clasped 


now he forgot all this. 


her hands over his arm, and waited a moment, 
struggling for composure. Then she said, sob- 
bingly :— 

*Rosamund has begged to see you, Ralph 
Treherne.”’ 

How long since anyone had called him Ralph. 
That word, if possible, warmed him more to 
her, and he gave his arm as they went up stairs 
together. But, when she would have entered 
with him to Rosamund, she burst into such a 
passion of weeping, that she could only sign to 
him to pass in alone, while she went away to 
her own chamber. 

Treherne opened the door, expecting to see a 
shaded room and a perhaps dying girl, for that 
there was fresh cause for distress he knew. 
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But, to his astonishment, sunbeams danced in 
brokenly through the ivy drooping round the 
sofa, where 
Her blue 


more ey ident, 


windows, and flitted even to the 
she was lying propped on pillows. 
wrapper made her pallor yet 
while it brightened the clustering rings of golden 
hair, for the wealth of coiling tresses was gone. 
The voice, though faint, was cheerful which 
bade him good-morning, and a little hand was 
stretched out for his. 

‘*T was hardly prepared to see you so well, 
Miss Dacre,’’ he 
side her. 

“Where is Guy, Mr. Trehern: 


said, as he took the chair be- 


?”’ she asked, 
abruptly. 
He wandered out into the park some 


‘Guy? 





time ago,’’ was Treherne’s answer. 

‘They won’t let me see him, vet, Mr. Tre- 
herne. He told mamma you were so good to 
him. Oh! would you keep him with you as 
much as possible, and let no one but yourself 
tell him’’— 

“Tell him what ?’’ he asked, bending toward 


her with a pitying impulse, for the pale lip be- 


ran to quiver, and two large tears coursed 


slowly down her white cheeks. 
‘Tell him—I shall be a ex 
shall never walk ayain.’’ 
W hat could he 
to soothe her with words of compassion; for 





> 


oO net d 


say? jut there was 1 
she brushed the two tears hastily away, and no 
others came to take their place. She went on, 
bravely :— 

“Don’t look as if you were so sorry for me. 
I am so glad, so glad Lam not todie. And it 
would have been so hard for Guy. It was not 
his fault, you Know, but he thinks it was, that 
Shekia threw me. He will 
rides, but still there is a great deal of happiness 
He will see that after 


miss me in his 


in living, Mr. Treherne. 
the first shock is over.’’ 

“You will help him to 
Treherne said, looking at her cordially. 


see,’? 
“You 
not for- 


bear up, I 


are a generous little maiden. You will 
cet that he is even a greater sufferer than you.” 
Li teed, he is. 


you, Mr. Treherne. 


And this is why I sent for 
My father feels the Vlow 


| so much for me that he cannot be quite just to 


Guy, and mamma is so wretched that the sight 


| so miserable. 


of her grief will but make the poor boy more 
unhappy yet. Oh! if I could but see him fora 
They are all mistaken when they 
If I could but see 
IT can bear it 


moment. 
say it would do me harm. 
him, I could make him see that 
very well, can bear everything but having him 
But you will tell him, Mr. Tre- 


| herne—you will find him now, at once, and 


9 


comfort him ? 
He rose. “I will tell him,’’.he said, lifting 
the wasted hand reverently to his lips, “‘ that he 
has no right to be miserable when an angel is 
left to him on earth.”’ 
A lovely color flushed her pallid face, and 
she followed him wit’ her eyes as he turned 
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But, wher he had reached 
“This time I 


said, 


toward the door. 
it, she spoke his name again 


have a very unangelic request,’’ she 


lightly. ‘I do want so much to look at my- 
self. Won’t you bring me that small hand- 
glass yonder?”’ Then, observing his glance of 
astonishment, she added: ‘‘I suppose mamma 
and my nurse think my face will frighten my- 
self; they put me off every time I have asked 
for a peep into the mirror. Please let me have 
one, or I shall be faneying I am wrinkled and 
marked with smallpox and quite gray. They 
have cut my hair off I know; Guy used to like 
my hair.”’ 


ireherne obeys d. With childlike eagerness 
she gazed into the glass as he held it for her. 
He was b reflected 
there, wan as it was, was lovelier than any- 


thing on earth. 


inning to think the face 


But she turned her head away, 
and hid her eyes upon the pillow. 

“Don’t let him know how I look, Mr. Tre- 
herne. Perhaps I won’t be quite so ugly when 
he is allowed to see me. And you will come 


? And—and 


gain for yourself—you 


1 tell me about him, won't y 
I should like to see youa 1 
have been so kind to us all,” she added, 


timidly, looking up at him with dewy eyes 


once more. ‘I’m afraid you won’t get rid of 


me for some time yet. The surgeons say I 


must not move.”’ 

It was some time—for weeks did she remain 
w prisoner at the grange. Treherne still main- 
tained the course which had been his from the 
beginning, therefore they met but rarely. Yet 
he was fast learning to watch tor the occasional 
interview brought about by Guy; or for the 
bow and smile from the latticed window as he 
rode by for it. She was fast becoming the rose 
of the world to Treherne. 


he had worn wa; bright and glowing, but it 


The first rose which 
withered in the hour of his trial. The second 
was but pale and fragile, and he could not hope 
to wear it, yet it breathed a sweetness over his 
life which he had not thought that life could 
know again. 

So time wore on, and Rosamund was to-day 
to leave Treherne Grange. She had now first 
ventured down stairs, leaning on Guy’s arm, 
for the boy could not bear that she should use 
acrutch. As they paced the terrace for a few 
yards, Guy stopped his sister, earnestly :— 

**Rosy,”’ he began, then faltered as the pale 
face was uplifted, and he saw how inappro- 
priate the pet name had become. 

Your white rose,’”’ she said, softly, with a 


or 


smile ; ‘what does Guy want with her? 

**No one has been near Mr. Treherne, Rosy, 
and I think it would be but kind in you to stop 
in the library and say good-by.”’ 

** But would he like it?”’ 

‘That I am sure he would.”’ 

They passed at once into the hall, and Rosa- 
mund tapped at the library door. There came 
no response, 
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‘* He must be out,”’ her brother said. *‘ What 
if you were to rest here and wait for him? 
Nay, you need not draw back. He bids me 
come and go, just as I choose.’’ 

She turned the lock. But the apartment was 
not ungeeupied, as she had thought. There, at 
the farther end, sat Treherne, his head bowed 
on his arms crossed on a writing-table. Rosa- 
mund moved away. But at the rustle of her 
dress he raised his head, then rose at once, ex- 
pressing in a few earnest words his pleasure at 
the visit. He led her to the seat which he had 
just quitted—the only luxurious article which 
the stiff, old-fashioned plenishing of the library 
could boast. Guy lingered, talking for some 
moments, then strolled out again upon the 
terrace. 

**And you wili come and see us soon, Mr. 
Treherne ?”’ said Rosamund, for she and Guy 
had been unfolding “the order of their going” 
back to Dacre Hall. 

Treherne no reply, and she repeated 
her words, this time in the form of a question. 

‘Not so, Miss Dacre. We may hard! 
again after to-day.”’ 

She uttered nothing in reply. 


made 
meet 


Only the hot 
blood rushed into her face, and she dropped 
her eyes upon the carpet. When, after mo- 
ments that were very long to her, she lifted 
them again, she met his resting full upon her, 
He stretched his hand to her across 
“Did you think it was not pain to 
. he asked, 
keeping her soft palm in a light clasp while he 
was speaking. ‘But, Miss Dacre, there is not 
a door in all this county which would open 
wide for me.” 

‘“‘For you? Mr. Treherne, for you ?’’ 

*T do not think you can have heard my 
story—its novelty died away when you were @ 
mere child. I do not think you know this hand 
which touches yours is called a murderer’s.” 

For an instant she shuddered. But only for 
an instant. In the next her other hand was 
safely laid on his, and then she withdrew both, 
and folded them together on the table, looking 
up, unshrinkingly to him. 

“You do not believe it?” 

“*T do not,”’ she said, quietly. 

‘« And yet,” he answered, “‘ those who should 
have known me better than you, did. How 
long will your faith stand the test of hearing 


wistfully. 
the table. 
me to say that we can meet no more ?’ 


9? 


the evil story ? 

‘Tell it me yourself. 
no other.”’ 

So he told her, leaving out the cause of his 
uncle’s wrath, the woman who had played him 
“You see,” he ended, ‘‘ there is no sha- 
There 


I shall trust it from 


false. 
dow of a hope of clearing my fair fame. 
is no witness to prove my innocence. The 
crime could not be proven, but its brand is on 
me all the same.’’ 

“But vou did wrong in one thing,’ Rosa- 


mund replied. ‘‘ Youshould never have turned 
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REHERNE’S ROSE. 


your back upon the accusation. You should 
have faced it out here in the grange.”’ 

“T see I have not been frank enough with 
you. I—poor fool that I was—was madly in 
love; and when, after the trial, she passed me 
by again and again without recognition, I had 
not nerve to bear it.”’ 

‘No woman could be so hard. You must 
have been hasty in your judgment of her.”’ 

“Not more hasty than her second engage- 
ment, which was arranged before I quitted 


England. She married within the year.’ 
“ And you have never married for har sake ?”’ 
He smiled. ‘For her sake—but hardly in 

the sense you mean, Miss Dacre. As the utter 

coldness of her falsehood killed my love, it 
withered, too, my faith in all fair-seeming, and 

[ learned distrust.’’ 

Rosamund shook her head. ‘f We are not 
better—you and I—than our kind,” she said, 


gravely, ‘‘and we are trustworthy.’’ 
‘““You are, I am sure,’’ he replied. 
“Then,’’ she said ftly, ‘if one woman has 


shaken your faith by her changeableness, let 


another stablish it by kn ng no shadow of 
changing.’ 

He bent towar 

and, rising suddenly, went away to the win- 

there with his back to her. “It 

t id 


is too late,’’ hesaid. ‘“*R 


en checked himself, 
dow. standin 
samund, twelve years 
ago such a woman as you might have saved 
me, but now it is too late to breast the tide. J 
k now for 


must never loo the lot of other men, 


I must end my days, as 1 have lived them here- 
tofore, alone.’’ 

No answer, and he remained standing there 
apart, feeling his isolation to the full. But pre- 
sently Rosamund had made ber painful way 
across the room, holding by chairs and tables 
as she came. ‘‘Itis not too late,’’ she eried. 
“Have patience only, all shall yet be right.’’ 

He answered nothing, save by the firm re- 
solve which sprang into being, responsive to 
her words. He could not trust himself to speak 
and leave unsaid that which he must not utter 
till he should indeed lave lived down ill-report, 
as she had said. 
just then, broke off the conversation. 

Years went by before it was resumed. Mean- 
time, as Rosamund had foretold, her friend had 
People first began to say Treherne 
had broken off his wild course on the Continent, 
and was attempting to redeem the first half of 
his life with the last. After a time it dawned 
upon them that his course abroad need not of 


Guy coming in across the lawn 


overcome. 


necessity have been wild; and once amenable | 


to conviction, his censors found more than one 
authority for the fact that wild it was not. 
Little by little doubt was thrown on the old 
story of his guilt, untii at last those who had 
shaken most their heads over his n ime, were 
now the foremost in declaring suspicion ‘had 
been harbored only in a few weak minds. All 
this did not come to pass at once, without now 
VOL. IXXX X.—29 


and again a drawback. But Treherne’s calm 
dignity, which never courted an advance, and 
yet repulsed none, his public spirit and chari- 
ties, above all, an opportune shipwreck on the 
rocky coast beneath Dacre Hall, when every 
life on board was mainly owed to Treherne’s 
daring, smoothed the way for the turn in the 
current of popular feeling. 

It was just at twilight on a summer evening, 
that he rude up round the lawn at Dacre Hall, 
He had but 
touched the bell, when a voice from the draw- 


and sprang up the portico steps. 


ing-room window greeted him. 
‘*Mr. Treherne, is that you? 
thought I knew your step.” 


Come in! I 


Rosamund was lounging in an arm-chair at 
the window open to the floor, and held her 
hand out to Treherne in welcome as he en- 
tered. But he did not take it. He threw him- 
self upon the seat opposite, and leaned forward 
looking at her before he spoke. ‘Miss Dacre,’ 
he said, at last, ‘‘if you suffer me to take your 


hand, I mean to keepit. Only you can mend 
As far as concerns the 
Read that,”’ 
and he laid in her lap an open letter. 

She could hardly hold it her wrist was shak- 


or mar my fate now. 


outside world, my victory is won. 


ing so. The characters so swam before her, 
that it was a long moment before she could 
make out that the writer was no less a person 


than one of the most prominent men in the 


county, and that he was urging Ralph Tre- 
herne to stand for a certain constituency. She 


had not one word for him. But she turned 
upon Ralph a face radiant with triumphant 
faith in him. 

‘*Rosamund,”’ he said, in a sunken voice, 
“since I told you my story in the library at 
Treherne Grange, I have been dreaming of this 
hour. When you so bravely crossed the library 
and came to me, I resolved that if ever I should 
live down the stain upon my life, I would put 
that life in your hand, to keep or cast aside as 
it should please you. But I am not 
enough for that. I cannot suffer you to put 
I have waited long; I must, I will 


He had risen in his eager- 


strong 


me aside. 
have my rose now! 
ness, and she stood, too, steadying herself by 
his arm. 

‘* A poor, faded, broken rose, 
quivering lips. 

‘“‘The one rose of the world to me.’”’? And 
then she laid both hands in his, to have and to 
hold. 


’* she said, with 


MANY have been ruined by their fortunes ; 
many have escaped ruin by the want of for- 
tune. To obtain it the great have become 
little, and the little great. —Zimmermann. 

THAT which is good to be done, cannot be 
done too soon; and if itis neglected to be done 
early, it will frequently happen that it will not 
be done at all.— Bishop Mant. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON XII. 

PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

WE have deemed it best to keep this class of 
drawing, treating of the proportions which dif- 
ferent parts of the human frame bear to each 
other, according to the acknowledged standard 
of beauty, as derived from measurements from 


the antique, separate from the others. The ! 
stadent will find the lessons here given of great | 


assistance In enabling her to draw from casis. 
We should advise her to habituate herself to this 


| given in Fig. 1, is equal in width to the i:ength 
| of one eye and a haif, and the height to one- 
| half. The mouth in profile is exactly the same 
| height, but onJy half the width ; the upper lip 

projects less than the lower one. The nose in 

width is equal to one eye, and the height to two 
| eyes, measuring parallel to the eyebrows ( Fig. 
| 2). Theeye is composed of the ball, the sight, 
| the lachrymai point (which is the point nearest 
| the nose), the upper and lower eyelids, and the 
| eyebrow (Fig. 3). The ball, when seen in front, 
is an exact circle, with the sight in the centre ; 
the height is equal to half the length, and the 
eyebrow is situated above the eyelid about one- 

third the length of the eye. The eye in profile 


Pig. 2, 





practice, as it will lay a foundation for attaining 
with ease a correctness of proportion, which 
constitutes the chief beauty in drawings of the 
human figure. She must not, however, suppose 


that beauty is always attained by attention to | 


these rules, but chiefly correctness. There are 


many styles of beauty, the qualities of some | 


consisting in a slight deviation in some point or 
other from the established proportions. “This, 
however, is not carried so far as to become in- 


correctness. 





We first begin with the various parts of the | 


human ‘‘ head divine’’—the seat of the soul, as 
some term it. The mouth, of which a sketch is 


is half the length and exactly the same height as 
when seen in front ; the eyebali forms an ellipse, 
and the sight is always in the centre (Fig. 4). 








The ear in width is equal to one eye, and its 
| length to two eyes (Fig. 5). In the annexed 
figure (Fig. 6) a front view of a face is given. 
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In order to obtain a correct proportion, a per- | 
pendicular line must first be drawn, and then di- 





| 
| 





across the centre of it, which will give the point 


' 

vided into two parts by a horizontal line drawn 
Fig. 8. 

| 


| 





for the height of the eyes. After drawing the 
outline of the face, the perpendicular line must 


| be divided, as in the sketch; the lower point 


will give the place for the lower part of the 


Fig. 9. 





nose ; the mouth is situated about half an eye 
lower than this; the ear is exactly the same 
Fig. 10. 
er 





length as the nose, gonsequently these are on a 
level. 
the figures 7, 8, 9, and 10. 


The same proportions are observable in 


— >> 


A FRIENDSHIP that makes the least noise 


| is often the most useful; for which reason I 


should prefer a prudent friend to a zealous 


' one, — Addison. 


SORROW seems sent for our instruction, as we 
darken the cages of our birds when we would 
teach them to sing.— Richter. 


“THE HUGUENOTS,” 


BY J. 


In the dim garden, by the ivied wall, 

Silent they stand, enfolded each by each; 
Silent, save for a look, that serves for all, 

And more than all that lips and tongue can teach; 
Around his arm she strives to draw the band 

That saves his body, through his honor’s stain: 
Can he that look of passionate love withstand? 

The mute appeal that those closed lips contain? 
But see! his hand the knotted scarf withholds! 


On his firm lips a sad, sweet smile doth play ; 
His dark eyes scan the face his arms enfolds ; 
“Tt cannot be, my love,” he seems to say. 
For truth and God he loveth more than all, 
And therefore her he loveth still the more; 
A glorious paradox ! to disenthrall 
The soul, by adding bonds it lacked before! 
To all our lives let this an emblem be: 
“ Who would love others, let him first love me!” 
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DESTINY. 
BY ViOLETTE WOODS, 
IT was noon-recess at a country-school. 


Groups of girls of different ages were scattered 
here and there throughout the woods, but one 
sat idly and listlessly upon the stone steps that 
led into the house. She was a beautiful child 
of twelve or thirteen years, with merry brown 
eyes, clustering ringlets, and rosy, dimpled 
cheeks. As she sat there, with her chin resting 
in the palm of her hand, her little foot beating 
an accompaniment to a woodland song which 
escaped her lips, two gentlemen rode leisurely 
up, and startled her from her reverie. After 
raising their hats, and bowing politely, they 
asked for a glass of water, and, having received 
it, passed on their way. 
little distance, however, when one of them 
turned, rode back to the door in which the 
young girl was still standing, and asked :— 

“What is your name, little maid?” 

“Betsy Jones,’’ she answered, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

**And what is your father’s name ?”’ 

“Timothy Jones, if you please.”’ 

*Do you know that you are very pretty ?”’ 
he asked, gazing admiringly into her bright, 
uplifted face. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ she replied, with an indignant 
toss of her brown curls. 

‘“Who beside myself has told you so?” he 
inquired. 

** Jonathan Doolittle, sir.”’ 

“Ah! yes. A lover of yours, isn’t he?’’ 

**So he says, sir,”’ she replied, not at all dis- 


concerted by the gentleman’s pertinacity. 
“Well,” he continued, you have 

grown to bea young lady, I am coming back 

to see you. Do you suppose you will still be 


or 


living here ? 


“when 


** Yes, sir, if we have not moved awzy.”’ 

The stranger laughed, exclaimed ‘ Very 
likely,’’ and, putting his hand into his pocket, 
drew forth a small velume bound in blue and 
gold. ‘“‘I have a book of poems,” said he, 
‘which I would like to present to you. Will 


or 


you accept and read them ? 


They had gone buta | 


| convinced. 


| sible 


She hesitated awhile, bent her dark eyes upon | 


the ground, and finally answered : 
obliged for your kindness, sir, but I am not al- 
lowed to receive presents from strangers.”’ 

** But it is only a book,”’ said he, “‘and I am 
sure there will be no impropriety in receiving 
it even froma stranger. If your parents ob- 
ject, you can destroy it or give itaway. Will 
you accept it?”’ 

She replied in the affirmative. 

** Betsy,’’ said he, ‘I hope you will like these 
poems. They were written by Schiller, a Ger- 
man poet of great talent, and you will find them 
worthy, not only of perusal, but study.” He 
wrote her name upon the fly-leaf, and, handing 
it to her, added: ‘“‘ Now, good-by, and remem- 


“Tam much | 
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ber Iam coming to see you in a few years.” 
He looked once again into her dark eyes, kissed 
his hand to her, and cantered out of sight. 

The dimples in the young girl’s cheeks grew 
deeper, and a soft smile gathered upon her lips, 
as she opened the volume and read the inscrip- 
tion: “‘To Betsy Jones, from an unknown 
friend.” 

“IT wonder what papa and mamma would 
think if they knew of this,’ she murmured, 
haif-aloud. ‘‘But he had no business asking 
my name and so many other questions. I’ve 
half a mind not to read a word in his book, but 
then I should be the loser by it, for I am not so 
ignorant as to know nothing of Schiller’s 
merit.’’ She threw on her straw hat, and, 
strolling off into the woods, soon seated herself 
beneath a large tree, and was soon absorbed in 
the contents of her book. 

As the two young men rode along, one of 
them said to the other: “I tell you, Harvard, 
that is my wife.’’ 

“What? That little brown gypsy to whom 
you were talking in the door of the school 
house ?”’ 

“Yes. That very ‘gypsy,’ as you call her, 
will one day be Mrs. Grant Atherton. I saw 
my destiny mirrored in her eyes as plainly and 
as clearly as we saw the stars mirrored in that 
little lake, upon whose margin we stood last 
night.”’ 

‘*Don’t be foolish, Grant,’’ was the only re- 
ply he received to his enthusiastic outburst. 

“T am not foolish,’’ Grant returned, “ only 
Remember my prophecy, for, if 
you live, you will see its fulfilment. Shaks- 
peare says :-— 

‘What Fate imposes men must needs abide ; 

It boots not to resist both wind and tide.’ 
T shall not resist mine, however, and am truly 
grateful for having had a glimpse of it thus 
early.’”’ 

*Pshaw! Lam astonished at hearing so sen- 
@ man talk so foolishly. I7’ll warrant 
you’ll never see or hear of her again,’’ and 
Harvard Graham tapped his dusty boot with 
his whip. 

“* But [ will see her again,’’ exclaimed Grant, 
warmly. ‘‘Iam no more afraid of losing her 
than I am afraid of ceasing to breathe while I 
continue to live.”’ 

‘*Why, Grant, you do not even know her 
name.”’ 

Ves, I do.” 

‘* What is it?’’ Harvard was becoming inter- 
ested. 

Grant hesitated, and his cheek colored per- 
ceptibly. 

“Why, what is the matter?” inquired Har- 
vard. ‘* You are blushing like a school-boy. 
What is her name?’’ 

“Betsy Jones,” Grant replied, dogge'y, 
averting his head. 

‘Betsy Jones!’ repeated Harvard, with 
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peculiar emphasis, and his laugh rang loud and 
long through the woods. 
stately mother and my own little Bella say to 
the alliance?’’ he asked, as soon as he could 
control himself sufficiently to speak. 


‘“‘Nothing, I suppose, seeing that they are 
willing to receive you into the family. But, 


” 


Harvard,’’ he continued, seriously, ‘‘ please 
say nothing of this at home. Whenever they 
do get a joke on me, they torment me unmerci- 
fully.”’ 

Harvard promised to keep his secret; and, 
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“What would your | 
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where it had shone upon him with renewed 
and fadeless lustre, and he had watched for it 


| with every step he had taken in native or for- 


| house, hoping to obtain some clue to 


relapsing into silence, they proceeded on their | 


jeurney, until the shades of evening induced 
them to seek shelter for the night at a village 
inn. After they retired, Grant tossed rest- 
lessly upon his couch. 

“Of what are you thinking ?”’ asked Harvard. 

“Of Betsy Jones,’’ Grant replied, with a 
sigh. ‘‘ The impression made upon my mind 
and heart to-day is ineffaceable as well as in- 

I cannot tell you what I saw in 
childish face to charm me so irre- 
sistibly. It was not 
bright have beamed upon me, and I derived 
no pleasure from nor her 
mouth, for rosier lips have smiled upon me 
feeling than admira- 





deseribabl 
that sweet, 
her eyes, for others as 


their brilliancy ; 


without arousing a softer 
tion of their beauty.”’ 

“You contended to-day that it was destiny,”’ 
said Harvard. “It must be so, though I ac- 
knowledge that I cannot indorse your theory.” 


” 


“Yes, it is destiny,” said Grant, fervently. 
“She is the embodiment of my ideal in embryo. 
The magic touch of womanhood will develop it 
in all its fair and beautiful proportions.”’ 

“Tam glad to see your heart even this much 
interested,”” said Harvard, warmly. “I had 
predicted that you wouid be a bachelor, but 
there is, at least, the prospect of a life of hap- 
piness for you.”’ 

It was late before Grant could sleep, and, 
when he did, hedreamed that he was a rejected 
suitor, that Betsy Jones had discarded him for 
Jonathan Doolittle. 

Six years passed away. It was evening in 
Rome. A full moon illuminated the city of 
seven hills, once the queen and pride of a wor- 
shipping world. Grant Atherton, restless anil 
wearied, derived no happiness from her thou- 
sand sources of beauty. He had drawn from 
every fount, but still his thirst was not slacked. 
At twenty-five he was tired of the world. His 
mother was dead, his sister married to Harvard 
Graham, and, with no domestic ties to bind him 
at home, he was a wanderer from it. Although 
he had spent years in society, he had never 
loved. Butone face had ever made an impres- 
sion upon his heart, and that had haunted him 
ever since it had dawned upon him at the door 
of the country school-house ; bright, pure, and, 
as he then fondly thought, the day-star of his 
destiny. He had recalled it in his dreams, 


He had once visited the old school- 
her 
parents; but, upon inquiry, learned that no 
such man as Timothy Jones had ever resided 
in the neighborhood. So he turned his horse’s 
head, and wended his way homeward. 
“or months he had been in Rome. 


eign lands. 


testlesr, 
unoccupied, moody, and reserved, be attracted 
attention, and few forgot his appearance who 
had ever seen him once. As I have said, it 
was night—night, glorious, beautiful as those 
of which Italy alone can boast. Grant wan- 
dered among the mighty ruins which sur- 
rounded him on every side, and, without being 
aware of it, his feet strayed to the Coliseum. 
He had visited it at morn, when the beams of 


| the rising sun had bathed its broken monn- 





ments in roseate light; at noon, when the 
golden rays sifted through every lonely niche 
and arch ; and when the sombre shades of twi- 
light threw a dusky mantle over the venerable 
pile ; but never had it possessed such a fascina- 
tion for him as upon this particular night. 
The moon poured a flood of silvery lustre 
through myriad decaying arches, revealing 
the lonely passages and crumbling stairways 
which once had teemed with life, and happi- 
ness, and pride. As he wound carelessly along 
through the deserted, desolate ruin, emerging 
from darkness into light, the hum of distant 
voices fell upon his ear. He stood silently in 
the shadow of a broken column, and waited 
unseen. A gentleman and lady, accompanied 
by a guide, approached the spot upon which he 
stood, and paused just where the moonlight 
fell full upon them, and clothed them in her 
silvery sheen. The gentleman was tall and 
dignified, gray-haired and middle-aged. The 
lady, and Grant Atherton’s heart almost ceased 
to beat as his eyes fell upon her, was young, 
beautiful, and his destiny. The same match- 
less eyes, which but once had looked into his, 
were before him now ; but her gaze was turned 
from him, and he dared not move, lest he 
should frighten her away. Her dress was of 
white, and she wore no ornament except a 
cameo pin at the throat; but a crimson scarf, 
wound carelessly about her shoulders and head, 
protected her from the dews of night, and 
formed a pleasing contrast to her snowy attire. 

‘‘Come, Zoe, we will go farther yet, if you 
are not tired.’’ 

Grant could not hear the lady’s reply to the 
old gentleman’s invitation, but her white robe 
fluttered against him as she passed, and he in- 
haled the exquisite perfume of the flowers she 
held in her hand. He waited until their re- 
turn, intending to follow and learn their place 
of residence, but they entered a carriage and 
were driven rapidly away. He picked up a 
rose that had fallen from her hand, kissed it 
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reverently and placed it in his bosom. As he 
lay upon his couch that night, he pondered in 
his mind this incident of the evening, and tried 
to reconcile it with that which had made such 
an impression upon him six years before. 

‘* Her naine was Betsy—Betsy Jones,"’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘and this young lady was called 
Zoe. Lam sure of it, for I heard it distinctly. 

sut they have eyes alike, and the same expres- 
sion of countenance, except that Zoe’s is more 
thoughtful, more exalted, just as Betsy’s must 
be if she is the woman I thought she would 
make. Well, well, ‘it is all but a dream at the 
best,’’’ was the conclusion of his reflections, 
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invulnerable, but I do not believe it. 


| 


**but I shall certainly be glad when the awak- | 


ening comes.” 

For a week he wandered over the city, peer- 
ing into every face he saw, seeking the one 
which shone upon him amid the ruins of the 
Coliseum, but in vain; and, weary of roaming 
and restless endeavor, he turned his footsteps 
homeward. 

As soon as possible after his return to his 
native land, he visited the old school-house, 
having determined to make one more effort be- 
fore abandoning his pursuit. 
the master, a pleasant, dignified old gentleman, 
came forward to learn his business. He in- 
quired concerning Timothy Jones, and was 
again told that no man of that name had ever 
lived in the neighborhood. 

‘Had you ever a pupil called Betsy Jones?” 
and Grant’s face colored perceptibly, although 
he tried to look indifferent. 


** Betsy Jones,”’ said the master, readjusting | 


his silver-rimmed spectacles, and looking stead- 
ily upon the ground ; “no, I think not. I have 
been teaching here ten years, and can remem- 
ber no such name.’’ He paused, pondered a 
moment, and aaded, whilst his countenance 
brightened, “Oh! yes, yes, you are thinking 
of Bessie, Squire Jones’ daughter. She came 
to school six or seven years ago, but she has 
been married twelve months cr more. Yes, 
yes, Bessie Jones—Mrs. Lawton that is now. 
She was a good child, sir, and has grown up to 
be a noble woman.”’ 

Grant thanked him for his information, and 
turned into the public road with a heavy heart. 
He derived but one consolation from his visit, 
and that was, that if he had been unsuccessful, 


so had Jonathan Doolittle ; and now, bereft of | 


even the faint hope which had cheered him 
previous to learning of her marriage, he deter- 
mined to lay aside his cherished dream and 
take up the realities of life. 

Friends bantered him because he would not 
marry; ambitious mammas used their influ- 
ence, and pretty daughters smiled encourag- 
ingly, but he resisted them all. 

One evening, at a party to which he had 
strolled at a late hour, his hostess said to him, 
in a pleasant, bantering tone :— 

‘They tell me, Mr. Atherton, that you are 


It was noon, and | 








The 
world says that you are naturally a woman- 
hater, or have been most wofully jilted. 
honor bright! which is it?” 

‘*Neither, dear madam, I assure you. In- 
stead of being a ‘woman-hater,’ I love the sex 
so dearly that I cannot concentrate my affee- 
tions. This confession clears me also from the 
accusation of having been jilted. So you see 
the world does me great injustice.’ 

**T am glad to hear it,’’ was the reply, “for 
I have a charming young friend to whom I 
wish to introduce you. I have already spoken 
of you to her, but I could not promise her the 
pleasure of your acquaintance, knowing as well 
as I do that you are almost a recluse. Come, 
will you be presented ?” 

‘Certainly, madam ; but wait a moment, if 
you please,” he exclaimed, before offering his 
arm. ‘*Tell me what kind of eyes the lady 
has ; dark or light?” 

Dara’? 

** And her name ?” 

“Is Allen. She is a danghter of Senator 
Allen, of B——.”’ 

** And her Christian name ?”’ 

“Is Zoe. There she stands by the window. 
You can see her to an excellent advantage.” 

He looked, and for a moment he felt 2s if he 
were again in the Coliseum at Rome. The 
moonlight streamed through its broken terraces 
and lonely arches, and revealed the form of a 
young girl clothed in white and crimson the 
same as now, but the arrangement was differ- 
ent. To-night she wore a dress of snowy satin, 
crimson fuchsias in her brown hair, and blood- 
red corals upon her arms and neck. 

She turned her face towards him, their eyes 
met, and that glance quickened his desire for 
an introduction. After a few general remarks, 
he said to her :— 

‘*T believe we have met before, Miss Allen.” 

“Tf I have had that pleasure it is strange 
that I should have forgotten it,’’ was her reply. 

‘You have visited Italy, I believe ?’”’ 

wa a 

‘““And wandered through the ruins of the 
Coliseum by moonlight ?” 

‘““Yes—once. I shall never forget that visit, 
nor the impressions produced by it. 

‘“*T was there also,” he continued ; “roving 
restlessly about when you entered accompanied 
by an elderly gentleman whom I supposed to 
be your father, and a guide. Fearing that you 
might think me one of the bandits who are 
sometimes said to infest those ruins, I stepped 
behind a decaying column and waited for you 
to pass. I remembered your face perfectly 
when I saw you here, and felt much pleased im 
the prospect of an acquaintance.” 

“‘T saw you upon the night you have referred 
to,”’ said she, ‘for I passed very near you as I 
ascended a flight of steps. I imagined youa 
robber, and even divulged my suspicions. to 
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father, but he attributed them to a vivid fancy 
and romantic 


with our moonlight excursion. 


sumething 
We were not 


a desire to connect 


aware of Mr. Atherton’s nearness, or we should 
have made Mrs. Graham’s friendship a sufti- 
cient pretext for claiming her brother as an 
addition to our party.”’ 

During the winter Grant saw her frequently, 
and, after a short engagement, they were mar- 
ried. Betsy Jones was forgotten, and the light 
which beamed upon Grant from a pair of soft 
brown eyes so long before, was obscured by 
that which shone upon him from Zoe’s match- 
less orbs. 

A few weeks after the wedding they were on 
a visit to Harvard Graham and his wife. One 

g, as they were all seated in the elegant 
boudoir, Harvard with a 
twinkle in his eye :— 


morning 


exclaimed, merry 


“T suppose, Zoe, Grant has told you all of 
his affuires du ceur, has he not?” 
‘On the contrary, he denies ever having ex- 


perienced but one,’”’ was the smiling reply. 

“Ah! I’m afraid his memory is treacher- 
ous.”’ Turning to Grant, he asked, mischiev- 
ously: ‘‘Do you remember that horseback 


excursion we took some siX or seven years 


aco 


Grant replied in the affirmative, but appeared 
nneasy and disconcerted. 

“Well, Zoe,’”’ pursued Harvard, “one day: 
we rode up to the door of a country schovol- 
house and asked for water. It was given to us 
by a child of twelve or thirteen years, in whose 
countenance I saw nothing remarkable except 
a pair of fine dark eyes. After we started, 
Grant turned back and inquired her name, 
which proved to be Betsy Jones. He raved 
about her for hours, quoted Shakspeare volu- 
minously, declared that he saw his destiny 
mirrored in her eyes as plainly as he ever saw 
stars at midnight, and ended by vowing that 
he would marry her and no one else. He wan- 
dered the world over, revisited the country 
school-house, could hear nothing of his ‘des- 
tiny,’ and, finally, having seen you, settled 
down into a satisfied, respectable Benedict. 
So, hereafter, when he raves about loving you 
and you alone, refer him to me, and I shall 
take the brotherly liberty of mentioning Betsey 
Jones.”’ 

‘* And is all this true, Grant?’’ Zoe turned 
her bright face to her husband and looked lov- 
ingly into his eyes. 

““So Harvard says, and you know he is. con- 
sidered prime minister.’ 

Zoe stole softly from the room, and returned 
in a few moments bearing a package carefully 
foldedin paper. She placed it in Grant’s hands, 
“This was presented 
I have at last 


and said, in a low voice : 
to me by an unknown friend. 
discovered his name.”’ 

He unwrapped it; it was a volume of Schil- 


ler’s poems. He handed it to Harvard. “Who 


Pik: 


| attended the school at which you saw me. 
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can say now that I have not found my des- 
tiny?” said he; and turning to his wife, he 
looked down, down into her eyes, and added, 
“Tt is the same light that beamed upon me 
years ago; the same, brighter, purer, and more 
exalted.’’ 

**T shall believe in your theory, hereafter, 
said Harvard, returning the volume to Grant; 


” 


but I can searcely identify Zoe with the little 
girl who claimed to be Betsy Jones.” 

“That was the name of a schoolmate,’’ Zoe 
explained, ‘‘and was the first which entered 
my mind as a reply to Grant’s question. My 
mother was in feeble health at the time, and 
my father was travelling with her, hoping that 
change of scene would prove a bene fit to her. 
I was left with an aunt, from whose house I 
My 
aunt reproved me for the falsehood I told, but 
I excused myself upon the plea that strangers 


had no right to question me. I often felt that 


| that casual meeting was in some way connected 


with my future; but in the past months I have 


| been so happy that I have not recalled the in- 


| cident. 





Of one thing, however, I am sure, and 
that is, that I shail never quarrel with Grant 
for having had his destiny revealed to him by 
the light of Betsy Jones’ eyes.”’ 
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SUMMER RAIN. 


BY ITHIEL DACRE, 


O’eR copse and dingle, wood and hill, 
With sudden thrill, 
Low murmurs, and faint, broken sighs, 
The wild wind dies; 
And all is still. 
The flowers bow as if in prayer— 
In thankful prayer— 
As gently through the cool, hushed air— 
The listening air— 
Comes the rain. 
Sweet is the music of the rain— 
Soft-falling rain— 
That taps upon the trembling leaves— 
The dripping leaves— 
Its low refrain. 
It woos to calm and gentle thoughts, 
That oft remain 
To soothe the weary, troubled heart, 
And rest impart 
To tired brain. 
But, ah! how differently we hear 
From year to year 
The raindrops fall! More sad they seem, 
As fades each dream 
That we’ve held dear. 
So many hopes are withered, dead! 
And in their stead 
Such deep griefs as we thought not of! 
But God is love! 
Life soon is fled. 


— ee ~-- 


BEAUTY without kindness dies unenjoyed 


‘and undelighting.—Johnson, 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


BEAD MAT. 

Materials.—Two bunches 

large green German beads, one of dark lilac, and one 
reel of No. 1 cotton. 


THESE mats are now very much used, and | 


have a very brilliant effect. They are also very 
durable, and will wash very well, though they 
will wear a long time before requiring it. 

Thread 31 grcen beads on the white cotton, 
taking a long needleful, turn 2 beads, and pass 
the needle through the 3d, * thread a green 
bead, miss 1, and pass the needle through the 
next, repeat from * to the end of the row. 

24 row. Turn, * thread 1 white bead, pass the 
needle through the next, repeat from * to the 
end of the row. 


= 
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Work the 3d and 4th 
same manner. 

5th. Turn, * thread a white bead, pass the 
needle through the next, repeat from * twice 
more, thread a green bead, pass the needle 


rows of wiite in the 


through the next, repeat from the beginning of | 
the row till 3 green beads are done, then finish | 


the row with white. 

6th. Turn, * thread a white bead, pass the 
needle through the next, repeat from * twice 
more, { thread a green bead, pass the needle 


through the green bead in last row, thread a | 


green bead, repeat the white till the bead before 
the green one in last row, then repeat from t¢ 
till the 3d pattern in green is done, and finish 
the row with white. 


of white, and two of | 





| Tth. Thread white beads till you come to the 
bead over the 1 green in 5th row, thread a lilac 
bead, and repeat. 

8th. Thread white beads till you come to the 
green bead in 6th row, thread a green bead, 
pass the needle through the lilac bead, thread 
another green bead, repeat. 

9th. Thread white beads till you come to the 
lilac bead in 7th row, thread a green bead, 
repeat, work 2 rows of white beads and 3 of 
green, then repeat the pattern in Ist stripe in 
white on the green ground, with a lilae bead in 
the centre, the 1st white bead for the pattern to 
come over the centre one of the ground between 
the two patterns in last stripe, repeat these 2 
' stripes alternately till 3 of white are done, then 


‘a Pe ek 


i! 


AW 


work 2 rows of green beads, and add a fringe in 
the following manner: Thread 7 green beads, 1 
white, 1 lilac, 1 white, 6 green, pass the needle 
through the 1st of the7 the long way, pass the 
needle through the 1st green bead down the 
side of the mat, thread 7 white beads, 1 lilac, 1 
green, 1 lilac, 6 white, pass the needle through 
the 1st of the 7 white, miss 1 green bead, pass 
the needle through the next, repeat the loops 
of green and white alternately all around, at 
the end, instead of missing a bead, pass the 
needle up one end and down the next between 
each loop of fringe. In joining the cotton & 
weaver’s knot should be made, and always at 
the end of the row, as it is more likely to show 
when joined in the centre. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR BOTTOM OF 
PETTICOAT. 

TuIs trimming consists of a straight strip of 

longeloth, four inches broad, with narrow- 

stitched hems on both sides, leaving one and 
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as well as some of its clothes. It is made of 
white straw ; the bottom of it is decorated with 
| embroidery in satin stitch on a scarlet ground. 
The bouquet is encircled with braiding. The 
| pockets are lined with white cloth, and orna- 
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three-quarters of an inch free in the middie. 
The under edge is finished with Cluny lace, 
abeut half an inch broad, put on plain. Tlie 
strip is laid in plaits, one and a quarter inch 


broad, nearly two inches distant from each 
For the stitching (see design), the | 
empty spaces are filled with an appliqué of 


other. 


white embrvuidery in the form of straps, aud 
firmly stitched inside the scallop edge. 


NURSERY BASKET. 
Materials.—White straw basket, scarlet Thibet, 
white cloth, scarlet woollen band, soutache, fine gold 
braid, blue and green shaded silks, and blue buttons. 


THIS basket is intended to hold the various 


smal] articles necessary for washing an infant, | 
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| mented with a braiding pattern. The basket is 
lined with scarlet Thibet, and the pockets and 
| edge are finished with a scarlet woollen ruche. 
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THE DAISY MAT FOR MOSS. 
Materials.—One dozen light green, one dozen dark 
| green; bone knitting pins. 
1st row. Light green, cast on twenty stitches. 


‘ et. > 
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2d. * Place the wool three times round the 
first and second finger, and knit them with the 
first stitch ; repeat to end from *. 

3d. Plain. 

4th. Same as second, taking two stitches to- 


gether at the commencement and end of row. 
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5th. Plain. 
6th. As fourth. 
7th. Plain. 
8th. As fourth. 


THE DAISY MAT, 





9th. Plain. 

10th. As fourth. 

11th. Plain. 

12th. Join the dark green to light, same as 
fourth. 

13th. Plain. 

14th. As fourth. 

15th. Plain. 

16th. As fourth. 

17th. Plain. 

18th. As fourth. 

19th. Plain. 

20th. As fourth, 

Work five more pieces same size. 

oo 


BONBON DOLL. 

Materials.—RBonbons in gold and light green glazed 
paper; plain brown, and brown and white chocolate 
cakes, in twosizes; dark red sugar flowers and beads ; 
two detonating bonbons; card-board; hat wire. 

THE front of our model is of card-board, and 
measures seven inches in front; the back also 
of the same material measures eight inches in 
length; the width at the bottom is twenty 
inches ; both sides are gradually sloped off and 
sewn up behind. 


The head of a China doll, corresponding in | 


size, is sewn on to the shoulders. The under 
edge of the dress is trimmed with a strip of gold 
paper two inches broad, and two rows of cho- 
colates fastened with green silk stitches. 


The upper part is ornamented with bonbons | 


inclosed in papers of various colors and placed 
in reversed order. 





—— = 





For the arms place a piece of covered wire 
underneath the throat, and put a detonating 
| bonbon on it, and bind it on firmly at the top 
| and bottom with ribbon. An almond is placed 





at the end of the wire to imitate a hand. The 
necklace is of sugar beads, and the headdress 
of narrow ribbon and sugar flowers. 


————__ oe _____. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN NETTING. 


THE beauty of netting consists in its firmness 
and regularity. All joins in the thread must 
be made in a very streng knot; and, if possible, 
at an edge, so that it may not be perceived. 

The implements used in netting are a netting 
needle and a mesh. In filling a netting needle 
with the material, be careful not to make it so 
full that there will be a difficulty in passing it 
through the stitches. The size of the needle 
must depend on the material to be employed, 
and the fineness of the work. Steel needles are 
employed for every kind of netting except the 
very coarsest. They are marked from 12 to 24, 
the latter being extremely fine. The fine meshes 
are usually also of steel ; but, as this material 
is heavy, it is better to employ bone or wooden 
meshes when large ones are required. Many 
meshes are flat ; and in using them the width is 
given, 

The first stitch in this work is termed dia- 
mond netting, the holes being in the form of 
diamonds. To do the first row, a stout thread, 
knotted to form a round, is fastened to the knee 
| with a pin, or passed over the foot, or on the 
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hook sometimes attached to a work-cushion for 
the purpose. The end of the thread on the 
needle is knotted to this, the mesh being held 
in the left hand on a line with it. Take the 
needle in the right hand; let the thread come 
ever the mesh and the third finger, bring it 
back under the mesh, and hold it between the 
thumband first finger. Slip the needle through 
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the mesh while the stitch is being completed. 
When the necessary number of stitches is made 
on this foundation, the future rows are to be 
worked backwards and forwards. To forma 
round, the first stitch is to be worked imme- 
diately after the last, which closes the netting 
into a circle. 

ROUND NETTING is very nearly the same 





DESIGNS IN ETCHING EMBROIDERY. 


the loop over the third finger, under the mesh 
and the foundation thread, In doing this a 
loop will be formed, which must be passed over 
the fourth finger. Withdraw the third finger 
from the loop, and draw up the loop over the 
fourth, gradually, until it is quite tight on the 
mesh. The tiumb should be kept firmly over 


| stitch. The difference is merely in the way of 
| putting the needle through the loop and foun- 
| dation, or other stitch. After passing the 
| needle through the loop, it must be brought 
out and put downwards through the stitch. 
This stitch is particularly suitable for purses. 
SQUARE NETTING is exactly the same stitch 
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as diamond netting, only it is begun at a cor- 
ner, On One stitch, and increased (by doing two 
in one) in the last stitch of every row, until the 
greatest wicta required is attained. Then, by 
netting two stitches together at the end of every 
row, the piece is decreased to a point again. 
When stretched out, all the holes in this net- 
ting are squares, 


4 


a 


Square and diamond netting are the most 
frequently used, and are ornamented with pat- 
terns darned on them, in simple darning or in 
various point stitches. In the latter case it 
forms a variety of the sort of work termed gui- 
pure, now so fashionable. 

GRECIAN NETTING.—Do one plain row. 
First pattern row. Insert the needle in the 
first stitch, and, without working it, draw 


through it the second stitch, through the loop of | 


which draw the first, and work it in the ordi- 
nary way. This forms a twisted stitch, and 
the next is a very small loop formed of a part 
of the second stitch. Repeat this throughout 
the row. The second row is done plain. 

The third like the first; but the first and last 
stitches are to be done in the usual manner, 
and you begin the twisting with the second and 
third loops. 

The fourth is plain. 
as often as required. 

Use No. 20 mesh for the fancy rows, and No. 
14 for the plain. 

Stitches in netting are always counted by 
knots. 


Repeat these four rows 
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PINCUSHION AND JEWEL CASE 
COMBINED. 
MAKE a square box of pasteboard ; cover it 
| with crimson satin, and plait a wide satin rib- 
| bon all around it, with a white Cluny lace 
coming half way down over it. Quilt the satin 
on wool in small diamonds to line the inside of 
box and lid. Stuff the outside of the box lid 





for the pincushion, cover with satin, with lace 
over it, and finish the edge with a quilled satin 
rivbon. Fasten the ribbon at the side, to hold 
the lid up, and place a loop of ribbon on the 
front, to raise the lid by. The jewels are laid 
in the bottom of the box; the pins are stuck 
in cushion in top. 
Sete taconite ddim ting 
DESIGNS IN ETCHING EMBROIDERY. 
(See Engravings, Page 4.9.) 

THEY are worked on linen with black silk, 
the outlines only being worked. They can be 
used to ornament tidies, etc. 
lla 


FOR A HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


PUSTER BASKET WITH VARIEGATED 
EMBROIDERY. 


Materials.—White and fawn-colored cloth; gold, 
dark red, blue, and blue-green silk cordon; gold cord; 


yrown sarcenet ribbon, one inch broad; brown floss , 
br ’ ; 


silk. 


[ats | aifameed [cb ‘ 
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THE basket must be purchased. The orna- 
ments consist of scallops of different form and 
size placed alternately. 
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red, and one blue-green petal. The flowers are 
joine@ with stalk and herring-bone stiteh, and 
| Ornamented with gold cord. The oval joining 
scallops of fuwn cloth are five and a quarter 
inches long and one and three-quarters of an 
| inch broad. At the upper part they are orna- 
mented with large buttonhole stitches in gold- 
| colored silk to represent ears of barley; along 
| the middle are three blue-green silk stitches 
held together by one cross stitch. The point 
of each scallop is ornamented with a tassel of 
brown sewing silk. The bows upon the cover, 
| and the ruche which covers the joining on of 


| the ornaments, must correspond with this. 


Se 


A BABY’S BLANKET. 


Materials.—One pound of 6-thread white fleecy and 
a pair of pins No. 2 


CAST on 180 stitches, knit 4 plain rows. 
5th row. Knit 2, knit the next stitch without 
| letting it off the left hand pin, *, knit this stitch 
again with the next, let off 1 from the left hand 
pin, repeat from * till within 2 of the end, knit 2. 
| 6th. Knit 2, seam the next stitch without let- 
ting it off the left hand pin, *, seam this stitch 
| again with the next, let off 1 from the left hand 
pin, repeat from *, at the end knit 2. 
Repeat the 5th and 6th rows alternately, until 
} you have made rather more than a square, then 


Fig. 2. 





The 
Chinese flower patterns are worked in fiat | 
stitch upon white cloth, and have always a 
gold-colored calyx, with one blue, one bright 


Fig. 2 represents the largest in full size. 








| knit 4 plain rows, and cast off, then cast on 5 


stitches, *, knit 5 stitches, pull the 2d last stitch 
over the last 4 times, slip the remaining stitch 
on to the left hand pin, cast on 4stitches, repeat 
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from * till you have done enough to go all round | not generally put in the ordinary wash. Fig, 
the blanket, sew it on rather easily, and full it | 2 represents one-quarter of the piece of tatting 
a little at the corners; this completes the 
blamket. If more convenient to do a smallec 
piece of work, the blanKet can be done in 
stripes, and joined afterwards, 45 stitches in 
each stripe, and joined either with sewing or 
Single crochet. 













> - a 


BAG FOR FINE LINEN. 





for the bottom, full working size. It, as 
well as the rest of the tatting of the bag, 
is lined with scarlet. Putts of tine white 
chintz, spotted with scarlet, divided with 
bands of tatting, are sewed on to this bot 
tom piece. Then another wide band of 
tatting around the bag at top of chintz. The 
| bag has strings of scarlet wool, and a scarlet 
tassel at the bottom. 


KNITTED EDGING. 


| Cast on 5 stitches, *, knit 5, pull the second 

last stitch on right hand needle ove: the last 4 

times, pick up the loop at the end and knit it, 
| pull the other over it, slip the stitch that re 

mains on to the left hand needle, cast on 4 
stitches, repeat from * 4 times more, then take 
| up the long loop at the straight edge of each 
point, and knit it; this will make 6 on the nee- 
dle; seam 2 together and seam 2, seam 2 toge- 
ther, turn, knit 4, take up the iast stitch of the 
| first point and knit it, turn and cast off, slip- 
| ping the first stitch and seaming the others, *, 
| cast on 1 stitch, pull the stitch to the left hand 
R | over it, repeat from * 6 times, cast on 4 stitches, 
THIS bag is made of tatting and wuslin. It | and repeat from the first cross till you have 
ean be inade very ornamental, and hung in the | made the length you wish. This is a very 
room to hold the soiled fine articles which are | strong trimming for children’s things. 
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Deceipts, We. 


COOKERY FOR THE SICK AND CONVALESCENT. 


Tus best methods of preparing suitable nourish- 
ment for the sick isa matter of so much consequence, 
that its consideration here cannot be out of place, 
Its importance is, perhaps, scarce sufficiently ap- 
preciated by any class; and amongst the poor almost 
total ignorance prevails respecting it. Even when 
the needful materials are abundantly provided, still, 
things are prepared in such a barbarous and unin- 
viting fashion, that the fastidious appetite of an in- 
valid turns loathing from them; and this, simply 
from lack of knowledge, or of attention in preparing. 
Constantly is the medical man told—“I could eat, 
but I cannot fancy such food as we have here”—and 
this, when material is amply provided, but nicety 
wanting. The following receipts are a few of the 
most directly useful :— 

Sick-room Articles of Diet—and here, it may just be 
hinted, that neatness in serving up, as well as care 
and perfeg cleanliness in preparing, makes sick- 
room cookery more likely to be attractive to an 
easily-offended appetite. 

Arrowroot.—Not quite a tablespoonful-of arrow- 
root powder is to be mixed slowly and smoothly in 
a basin with a little cold water—and when done, a 
pint of boiling water added; it should then besweet- 
ened to taste, and put on the fire to boil for five 
minutes, stirring well the whole time. If wine is 
permitted, it should be put to it after the arrowroot 
is poured into the basin. The same quantity of ar- 
rowroot is a proper one, when it is prepared with 
milk instead of water. 

Oatmeal Gruel,—A dessertspoonful of meal must be 
mixed smoothly with two of cold water—a pint of 
boiling water poured on, and the whole boiled on 
the fire for ten minutes, well stirring for the time— 
sigar, or pepper and salt, being added, as may be 
agreeable to or proper for the sick person. 

Sago requires thorough washing in cold water, to 
take away its earthy taste; after doing so (a table- 








spoonful will be asuitable quantity), putitina pint | 


of milk, and boil it slowly till it is quite soft and has 
thickened the milk—ten minutes, or a quarter of an 
hour is sufficient time—sweeten to taste, and add 
wine, or flavor with lemon-peel according to circum- 
stances. Some invalids prefer tapioca to sago, It 
is prepared in the same quantity as the other, but 
does not require the previous washing, and takes 
oaly half the time for softening on the fire. In all 
preparations for the sick, let the constant stirring 


whilst on the fire be attended to, whether directed | 


ornot. A smatch of burn renders sick-cookery per- 
fectly abominable. 


Ground Rice Milk.—A tablespoonful of ground rice, | 
& pint and a half of milk, and half an ounce of can- | 


died lemon-peel. Mix the rice very smoothly with 
the milk, then add the lemon-peel cut into very 
small pieces; boil for half an hour; and strain as 
s00n as off the fire. 


This is an excellent nutritious | 


beverage for the sick when strict abstinence is not | 


required, and for early convalescence. 

Simple Bread Panada.—Put a moderate quantity of 
grated or soft stale bread into enough boiling water 
to form a moderately thick pulp; cover it up, and 
leave it to soak for an hour—then beat it up with 
two or three tablespoonfuls of milk, and fine sugar 
to sweeten—boil the whole for ten minutes. This 
preparation is occasionally acceptable to the inva- 
lid, when milk dietary alone is rejected, 

Carrageen Moss —One ounce of it, boiled in a pint 
and a half of water, is sufficient to form a semi- 


transparent, moderately consistent, nearly tasteless 
jeliy, which, when sweetened and acidulated, or 
when mixed with milk, forms an excellent diet for 
invalids who require to have the strength supported. 
The gelatine, now so commonly used, is a very pa- 
latable preparation, combined with either water or 
milk, and may be taken dissolved in tea, coffee, or 
broth, without impairing the flavor of one or other. 

Jelly from Gelatine.—To rather more than an ounce 
of gelatine add half a pint of cold water to soften it, 
then pour over a pint of boiling water, and stir till 
the gelatine is dissolved; pare very thinly the rind 
of one lemon, and add, with the juice of three or 
four—if acids are permitted—one pound of loaf- 
sugar, the whites and shells of three or four eggs, 
thoroughly well whisked together, and stirred into 
the whole; let it come to the boil upon the fire with- 
out more stirring—if wine is ordered with it, it should 
be added after coming off the fire; pour it through a 
thick flannel jelly-bag—what runs through at first 
will not be clear, and should be returned to the bag 
again; let it stand till cold, and you will have aclear 
sparkling jelly, which few invalids will refuse. 

Gelatine with Milk.—An ounce of gelatine is to be 
soaked in half a pint of cold milk; when softened, a 
pint of boiling milk stirred well with it, till it is 
quite disselved, it may be sweetened to taste, and 
put upon the fire to boilup altogether. It may be 
flavored with lemon-peel, or cinnamon, or brandy, 
as is most liked, or most suitable. It will be quite 
solid when cold. 

White Wine Whey.—Boil a pint of milk; add to it 
one or two glasses of sherry wine, and sugar enough 
to sweeten; let it boil till the curd has separated, 
then strain through muslin. If the wine does not 
possess sufficient acid to turn the milk, a little ren- 
net, or a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, or three or four 
grains of tartaric acid may be added. 

Barley Water.—Barley, when prepared as pearl- 
barley, is one of the most useful additions to sick 
cookery; its decoction, ‘barley-water,” being a 
pleasant and extremely beneficial demulcent in all 
affections of the mucous membranes, and forming a 
grateful and nutritious beverage in fever; it ought, 
however, to be made considerably thicker in the 
former case than in the latter. To make plain bar- 
ley-water, two and a half ounces of pearl-bariley are 
to be well washed in cold water, half a pint of boil- 
ing water is then to be poured upon the grain, the 
whole boiled for a few minutes, and the water 
strained off; a couple of quarts of boiling water must 
then be poured on, the quantity boiled down one- 
halfand strained. This process does not quite ex- 
haust the barley, and another portion of water may 
be boiled upon it, by those to whom the saving is an 
object. A little lemon or orange-peel is a pleasant 
addition to the beverage. A compound and very 
pleasant drink is made, by adding to a quart of sim- 
ple barley-water, figs, sliced, and raisins, stoned, of 
each two and a half ounces, liquorice-root sliced five 
drachms, and a pint of water, the whole to be boiled 
down to a quart and strained. This compound de- 
coction is not so well adapted for a fever drink as 
the simpler form. Equal parts of barley-water and 
milk, sweetened with a little refined sugar, is a good 
food for infants brought up by the hand. It may 
act upon the bowels. 

Lemonade.—The juice of two lemons, the rind of 
one, added to a quart of boiling water, sweetened 
moderately, and kept in a covered jar or jug, is & use- 
ful drink for those suffering from cold or slight fever. 

Toast-Water.—This simple beverage ts seldom well 
prepared. Let the water with which it is made have 
been boiled and become coli. Toast thoroughly of 
a fine deep brown, but not black, half a slice of stale 
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quartern loaf; put it into a jug, and pour a quart of 


the water over it; let it stand two hours, and decant 


the water from the bread. A small piece of either | 


orange or lemon-peei added with the bread is an im- 
provement to toast-water, 

Linseed Tea.—One ounce of linseed, not bruised, 
two drachms of liquorice-root, bruised; pour over 
one pint of boiling water; place the jug—covered 
jugs with perforated spouts should always be used 
for drinks for sick people—near the fire for three or 
four hours, then strain off. When linseed-tea is or- 
dered to be continued, it should be made fresh every 
day. 

Milk and Soda-Water.—Heat, nearly to boiling, a 
teacupful of milk; dissolve in it a teaspoonful of fine 
sugar, put it into a large tumbler, and pour over it 
two-thirds of a bottle of soda-water. This is an ex- 
vellent mode of taking milk when the stomach is 
charged with acid, and consequently feels oppressed 
by milk alone, 

Rice and Gravy.—Let the rich gravy from a leg‘of 
roasted mutton, or sirloin of beef, stand till the fat 
forms a cake on the surface, remove it, and heat the 
gravy with as much well-boiled rice as will make it 
thick, A teacupful o« this is very strengthening in 
the early convalescence of delicate children. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Mution Duck.—Take any cold mutton you may 
have, and lay in slices on the bottom of a pie-dish. 
Make a duck seasoning, and lay alternate layers of 
meat and seasoning; fill up with water, and stew in 
the oven. 

Muskroom Soup.—Take a good quantity of mush- 
rooms, cut off the earthy end, and pick and wash 
them. Stew them with some butter, pepper, and 
salt in a little good stock till tender; take them out, 
and chop them up quite small; prepare a good stock 
as for any other soup, and add to it the mushrooms 
and the liquor they have been stewed in. Boil all 
together, and serve. If white soup be desired, use 
the white button mushrooms, and a good veal stock, 
adding a spoonful of cream or a little milk, as the 
color may reqvire. 

Tripe Stewed.--Cut tripe into stripes, put them in 
rich gravy, with a lump of butter the size of a hen’s 
egg, rolled in flour; shake until the butter is melted. 
Add a tablespoonful of white wine, some chopped 
parsley, pepper, salt, pickled mushrooms, a squeeze 
oflemon. Shake well together and stir until tender. 

Oxford Sausages.—Chop & pound anda half of pork, 
a pound anda half of veal, free from skin, etc., three- 
quarters of a pound of beef suet; mince and mix 
well; stir some crums of bread in water, mix with 
the meat. Add sage, salt, pepper, and allspice to 
taste. Roll into balls, flatten, and fry of a light 
brown. 

Kidney Pies.—Cut into small thin slices some veal 
kidneys, from which the skin and fat have been re- 
moved. Melt some good butter, season it with salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg. Stir in the sliced kidneys; 
and when they are still saturated, distribute them 
in small pattypans lined with puff-paste. Cover 
these with the same paste, cutting a hole in the 
middle, and having previously moistened the inner 
edges to make them unite; let them bake quickly 
in a moderate oven, after which fill them up with 
rich gravy, and serve. This preparation requires 
but little time; it ought not to be made until a few 
minutes before serving. 

Veal 4 la Menagere.—Melt a good lump of butter in 
the pan, add two tablespoonfuls of flour, and let it 
brown gradually while stirring. Next put in a 








piece of veal and turn it until well moistened. Then 
pour in some hot water, and stir untilit boils. Sea- 
son now with pot-herbs, salt, and pepper. Let it 
cook gently, and at the end of an hour add the vege. 
tables — onions, carrots, mushrooms, etce.— with 
which the dish is to be garnished. These vegetables 
being cooked, serve the piece of veal imbedded in 
them, and with the sauce poured over. If it is de- 
sirable to have the sauce thick and light-colored, mix 
it with some yelks ofeggs. In this case sprinkle in 
a little vinegar. 

Mushroom Sauce.—Peel button mushrooms, and 
put them into water and lemon-juice to keep them 
white. Strain them, and put them into a stewpan 
with a quarter of a pound of butter, a teaspoonful 
of salt and pepper mixed, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Stew half an hour; then add a teaspoonful 
of flour, with half a pint of cream, or white or brown 
sauce, and boil five minutes. If pickled mushrooms 
be used, omit the lemon-juice and wine. 

Crum Pie.—Mince any cold meat very finely, sea- 
son it to taste, and put it intoa pie-dish ; have some 
finely-grated bread-crums, with a little salt, pepper, 
and nutmeg, and pour into the dish any nice gravy 
that may be at hand; then cover it over with a thick 
layer of the bread-crums, and put small pieces of 
butter over the top. Place it in the oven till quite 
hot. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Delicate Cup Cake.—One cup of butter, three of 
loaf-sugar pulverized, the whites of ten eggs, five 
cups of flour, in which two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar have been mixed and sifted. The flour must 
always be sifted before measuring, and then again 
after the tartar is in, and lastly a cup of sweet cream 
with a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it and 
strained. This can be varied by mixing through it 
a few currants. 

Rose Charlotte Russe.—Take one ounce of isinglass 
or gelatine, and soften it by soaking awhile in cold 
water. Then boil it slowly in a pint of cream, 
sweetened with a quarter of a pound of fine loaf 
sugar (adding a handful of fresh rose-leaves, if conve- 
nient, tiedin a thin muslin bag), till it is thoroughly 
cissolved and well mixed. Take it off the fire, set it 
to cool, and beat together until very light and thick 
four whole eggs and the yelks only of four others. 
Stir the beaten eggs gradually into the mixture of 
cream, sugar, and isinglass, and set it again over the 
fire. Stir it well, and see that it only simmers, tak- 
ing it off before it comes quite to a boil. Then, 
while it is warm, stir in sufficient extract of roses 0 
give it a high rose flavor and fragrant smell. Have 
ready two moulds lined with lady cake or almond 
sponge cake. Fill them with the mixture, and set 
them on ice. Before they go to the table, ice the 
tops of the charlotte, flavoring the icing with rose. 

Syllabub Pudding.—Well beat four eggs; add to 
them six ounces of pounded and sifted loaf-sugar, & 
glass of brandy, a glass of white wine, and sufficient 
flour to make it a very stiff batter. Have a quart of 
milk warm from the cow poured upon it while you 
continue beating; and, when it is well frothed, put 
it into a buttered dish, place it in a quick oven, and 
bake it for aquarterofan hour. Serve immediately. 

Rich Soda Cake.—One pound of pu. verized loaf 
sugar mixed with three-fourths of a pound of sweet 
butter, the beaten whites of fourteen eggs, and two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, sifted with a pound 
of flour, and lastly a teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in half a teacupful of sweet milk, and strained. 
Bake immediately. 
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College Puddings.—Three-quarters of a pound of 


stale bread, grated; the same quantity of beef suet, 
chopped very fine; one pound of currants, half a 
nutmeg, a few cloves, a glass of brandy, two or three 
eggs, two spoonfuls of cream or milk; mix these 
well together, and make into a paste in the shape cf 
eggs. Fry them gently over a clear fire in half a 


pound of butter; let them be of a nice brown color | 


all over. You may add blanched almonds and 
sweetmeats. Serve them up with wine sauce. 

Fruit Cup Cake.—One cup of sweet butter and three 
of nice sugar worked to a cream, five well-beaten 


eggs, the yelks and afterwards the whites, a glass of | 


brandy or wine, half a nutmeg, half a dozen cloves, 
and a teaspoonfulof ground cinnamon. Pulverizea 
teaspoonful of soda, and mix it in five cups of sifted 
flour, and stir the flour in the cake. Flour one 
pound of washed currants, and mix them in, and 
afterward one pound of seeded raisins cut once and 
rubbed in flour; stir it well, and just before baking 
add acup of sourcream. Do not beat it much after 


the cream is in, but thoroughly mix, and bake imme- | 


diately. It will take one hour te bake. Frost 
while a little warm. It will keep fresh some time. 
Do not cut it the day itis baked. This is anold but 
excellent receipt. 

Wafer Pudding.—One tablespoonful of flour, two 
ounces of butter, two eggs, a quarter of a pint of 
milk, one lemon. Beat the butter to a crean, sift 
the flour in gradually, pare and finely’mince the rind 
only of the lemon, add the eggs, yelks, and whites, 
well-beaten, to the milk, and mix all thoroughly. 
Bake in well-buttered saucers for twenty minutes, 


serve with sifted sugar. Care must be taken that | 


the oven is not too fierce. 

Apple Fritters.—Pare and core some fine large pip- 
pins, and cut them into round slices. Soak them in 
wine, sugar, and nutmeg for two or three hours. 
Make a batter of four eggs and a tablespoonful of 
milk; thicken with enough flour, stirred in by de- 
grees, to make a batter; mix it two or three hours 
before it is wanted, that it may be light. Heat some 
butter in a frying-pan; dip each slice of apple sepa- 
rately in the batter, and fry them brown; sift 
pounded sugar, and grate nutmeg over them. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Mr. Gopey: I send you a few receipts which I 
know to be good :— 

Green Tomato Pickles.—Take the large smooth 
apple tomato, cut in two or three slices, and about 
one good-sized onion to four tomatoes, also sliced. 
Put in layers ina jar, with a slight sprinkling of 
salt between each layer; let them stand over night. 
In the morning remove from the brine, rinse in cold 
water, drain thoroughly; then pour over, to cover 
them, enough vinegar, which has previously boiled 
half an hour with cloves and whole pepper. Pieces 
of horseradish root will prevent scum rising on any 
pickles. Pour the vinegar on while hot, 

To Knit the Heels of Stockings Double.—After setting 
the heel, widen a few.stitches, according to the 
fineness of the yarn, commence at one side, knit the 
first, then slip off the next without knitting, knit 
the next, slip the next, and so on across. In knit- 
ting back, slip those stitches that were previously 
knit, and knit those that were slipped. This makes 
a double heel like the old-fashioned striped mittens. 

To Cement Glass or China.—Take white lead, the 
thick portion which adheres around the sides of a 


Paint keg, spread smoothly on the edges, unite the | 


pieces, and tie together tokeepin place. Lay away 
in a dry place, and do not use for two or three weeks. 
Megs. C. M. H. 
VOL. LXXx.—30 


| 
Strawberry Short Cake.—One teacupful of sour 
| milk (not buttermilk), a piece of butter the size of a 
; walnut, one-third of a teaspoonful of soda, quarter 

of a teaspoonful of salt. Mix very ligitly, and bake 

in a quick oven, While baking, take a pint and a 
| half of strawberries, mashed fine with the hand; 
when the cake is cooked enough, cut in two, taking 
off about one-third, leaving two-thirds at the bot- 
tom ; spread each part thickly with batter, then put 
on the large portion a layer of sugar, then the ber- 
| ries, then sugar, and lastly turn the other part over. 
Serve immediately. L. J. L., Douglass, Ill. 

I WILL send you some receipts which I can re- 
commend, if you choose to publish them. Wishing 
you continued success as ever :— 

Delicate Tea Cake.—The whites of three eggs beaten 
| to a froth, one cup of pulverized white sugar, half a 
cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tar- 
tar, half a teaspoonful of soda, two cups and a half 
of flour, a teaspoonful of almonds, half a cup of 
melted butter. 

Family Pudding.—One quart of sweet milk, one 
pint of bread-crums soaked in the milk, three eggs 
well beaten, one teacupful of sugar, little mace, six 
good tart apples, pared, cores dug out, and stand 
them in the pudding, and steam until the apples are 
welldone. An hour will suffice. 

Sauce for Family Pudding.—One cup of brown 
sugar, with a tablespoonful of wine or spirits, boiled 
| like a syrup with half a cup of butter added, and the 
| white of one egg beaten stiff stirred in after the 

sauce cools. It is very nice and simple. 

White Mountain Cake.—Four eggs well beaten with 
two cups and a half of white sugar, one heaping cup 
| of butter, one cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of 
| soda, five cups of flour, one teaspoonful of vanilla, 
one of lemon, a heaping cup of raisins (whole with- 
| out stoning), half a cup of candied orange-peel and 
citron sliced, half a cup of almond meats sliced, It 
is a delicious cake, and this amount will make two 
| common size ones. Mas. 8S. E. F. L. 

Mr. Gopey: Will some of your subscribers please 
give mea receipt for making cream puffs such as 
they sell inthe confectioneries, and explain how the 
cream is prepared, ete. Mrs. W. T. 5. 

A subscriber wishes a receipt for making gold and 
| silver ink, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dirty Knives should be wiped before cleaning, and 
the handles should never be put in hot water, it 
loosens them and causes the ivory to become yellow. 

Fish Napkins that have been used should be put to 
soak in water all night, and washed out the next 
morning. If allowed to dry with the grease in, they 
become discolored, and no ordinary bleaching will 
restore them. 

A Good Way of Cleaning Oil-Cloth is to sponge it 
well with skim milk, as it brightens and preserves 
the color. 

Bandolines.—The simplest is soap and water, or 
water alone. But these are not always eflicient. 
Here is a venerable and familiar one: Take bruised 
quince seeds, a tablespoonful; clear rain water, a 
pint. Boil gently to three-quarters of a pint, then 
strain through muslin, and add aleohol or brandy, 
Cologne water, of each two tablespoonfuls. 

Never let fresh bread-crums be made for fish or cut- 
lets. Direct the cook to save the pieces of bread 
that are not eaten from the dinner-table and other 
crusts, and to put them in the oven till they are 
crisp and a pale brown, then pound and sift them, 
| Keep in a large tin ready for use. 
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Evitars’ Gable. 


THE CHILDLESS AND FATHERLESS. 


WHILE we have much to teach, it may be that we 
have something to learn in those ancient regions 
which were the primitive homes of our race. Our 
missionaries, who carry the light of Christian educa- 
tion into the households of the far East, find among 
the domestic usages of the people some which deserve 
consideration for their good results. Among these 
is the custom of adoption. Childless parents are 
not merely allowed, but are in some eountries re- 
quired by their religious sentiments to adopt chil- 
dren, who become in all respects as closely bound to 
them, in ties of duty and of affection, as if they had 
been the offspring of the adopters. It is well known 
that some of the greatest difficulties of the English 
rulers in India have arisen from their disregard of 
this usage, and their refusal to acknowledge the 
right of succession claimed for the adopted children 
of native princes. This custom of adoption is almost 
universal throughout the East, so that a childless 
family is hardly known. 

The Romans had the same custom, and it has 
descended, with their laws, to some of the nations 
of Europe, though under many restrictions. By the 
French law, the person adopted must have been, 
during at least six years previously, under the con- 
stant care of the adopter, who must be childless. 
The adoption must be by a formal contract, approved 
by a legal tribunal. The adopted takes the name of 
the adopter, and succeeds to his property if he dies 
without a will. 

The English law and our own codes, which are 
derived from it, know nothing of this relation. Yet 
it may well be admitted that this is a serious defl- 
ciency, and that it would be far better, in many 
cases, to follow the kindly Eastern method of adop- 
tion, instead of our cold mercantile system of ap- 
prenticeship. Much good has been done, we know, 
by benevolent societies and individuals, who have 
rescued orphan and deserted children from poverty 
and misery, and have found comfortable homes for 
them in Christian households. But a mere appren- 
ticeship, or any other contract, is a poor substitute 
for that powerful bond of affection which springs up 
when the natural feelings of parent and child are 
called forth. The apprentice or bound servant, how- 
ever kindly treated, remains a mere social waif, 
without kindredorhome. The adopted child enters 
the family circle; and the holy and tender senti- 
ments, which the ties of fatherhood, motherhood, 
and childhood awaken, envelop all within the circle, 
and make them all happier and better. 

In those instances which have fallen under our 
observation where, so far as our law will allow, 
children have been adopted, the best results have 
followed. We have one instance in mind of a re- 
spectable married couple, who, after the loss of an 
only son, adopted two young orphan children, a boy 
and a girl, in no way related to them. They were 
not rich, but were able to give the children a good 
education, with the same tender care and thoughtful 
training which they would have given to their own 
lost child. In their declining years a reverse of for- 
tune fell upon the adoptive parents, and they found 
a loving welcome and willing support from their 
children ; one of whom was then an eminent clergy- 


| 
| 





man, and the other a happy matron in a pleasant 
home replete with every comfort. 

It would seem that while there; are, and ever will 
be, so many childless homes, which would be made 
cheerful by the presence of children, and so many 
orphaned little ones, to whom these homes would 
bring present safety and future welfare, some me- 
thod could be devised by which the system of adop- 
tion might be made far more general than it is, and 
invested with a legal sanction—not so restricted as 
that of France—but giving free play to natural af- 
fections and Christian benevolence, while surround- 
ing the child with all the just safeguards which the 
law can devise. Our legislators and philanthropists 
will find this a subject well worthy of their attention, 
But to those childless parents, who have the means 
of rescuing orphan children from suffering and neg- 
lect, we would say: Do not wait for any amend- 
ment of the law, which may be long in coming; let 
your love and pity be a law to themselves, and 
trust the consequences to that Providence which 
makes all well-doing, in some way or other, bring its 
own sure reward. 


WOMANKIND IN WESTERN EUROPE.* 


We have long desired to see a book of this sort. 
Women, as a sex, have undoubtedly a history; and 
the direction of public opinion to-day upon the 
questions of their fitness for the suffrage, and their 
position before the law, give a particular import- 
ance to any work which will enable us to judge of 
the future by the past. The book now lying on our 
table is not itself a philosophical history, but it is 
an important and valuable contribution towards 
that history—Mémoires pour servir, as Frenchmen 
would call it—and some future Hallam or Guizot 
will acknowledge his obligations to the research 
and patience which have collected into one dainty 
volume the facts that lay scattered here and there 
through seventeen centuries. 

The women of the Greeks and Romans are passed 
over by the author in a single chapter; and the 
period that follows, from the fifth to the tenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era, is so scantily illustrated 
by records even of the doings of men, that it is only 
by chance, as ‘t were, that a woman’s name is ever 
mentioned. Towards the beginning of the feudal 
system, we hear more of the sex; and the extract 
which we have chosen, and which is itself mainly & 
quotation from M. Guizot, describes the gradual 
transition from their situation under the Roman 
Empire to their position as inmates of the feudal 
castle. To the state of women in the Middle Ages 
the great bulk of the volume is devoted; and the 
work practically ends with the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth in England and Henry IV. in France, 
Our space is confined, and we hasten to our quota- 
tion; but we must say a word for the beauty and 
artistic perfection of the illustrations. No letter 
press could give such a lively impression of the 
dress and appearance of our ancestors as their pic- 
tures “in their fashion as they lived.” The book is 
a etorehouse of materials from which we may draw 








* Womankind in All Ages of Western Europe. 
Thomas Wright. London: Groombridge & Sons. 
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again, especially as it is an English publication, and 
may not be reprinted in this country. 


The Transition to the Feudal Period.—Domestic Life 
in the Castle.—The Feudal Tenure brought with it 
new institutions and new forms of life. The new 
lords of the land formed alliances among themselves 
or made war upon each other, at their own will, and 
their whole aim was to keep themselves in a per- 
manent state of defence. The old residences were 
now abandoned, and their places supplied by almost 
impregnable fortresses. The castle, indeed, is be- 
come in a manner the symbol or image of feudalism. 
In this fortress, placed at a distance from all social 
life without, the lord and his lady lived in a com- 
plete state ofisolation. The coarseness and ferocity 
which arose out of this life threw a new impediment 
in the way of social and intellectual improvement, 
and these early ages of feudalism were indeed ages 
of darkness. 

Yet as one of the ablest of our modern histo- 
rians has observed, “at the same time that castles 
opposed so strong a barrier to civilization, while it 
had so much difficulty in penetrating into them, 
they were in a certain respect a principle of civiliza- 
tion; they protected the development of sentiments 


and manners which have acted a powerful and | 


salutary part in modern sous. Everybody knows 
that domestic life, the spirit of family, and particu- 
larly the condition of woman, are developed in mod- 
ern Europe much more completely and with mere 
happiness than anywhere else. Among the causes 
which have contributed to this development, we 
must reckon life in the castle, the situation of the 
possessor of the fief in his domains, as one of the 
principal. Never, ‘n any other form of society, has 
a family, reduced to its simplest expression, hus- 
band, wife, and children, been found so closely drawn 
together, pressed one against the other, separated 
from all other powerful and rival relations. In the 
different states of society of previous periods, the 
head of the family had, without absenting himself, 
a multitude of occupations and diversions which 
drew him from the interior of his dwelling, and, at 
least, hindered it from being the centre of his life. 
The contrary happened in feudal society. As often 
as he remained in his castle, the feudal possessor 
lived there with his wife and children, almost his 
only equals, his only intimate and permanent com- 
panions. Without doubt, he often left it, and led 
abroad a brutal and adventurous life; but he was 
obliged to return to his home, where he shut himself 
up in seasons of danger. 

“ Now, whenever man is placed in a certain posi- 
tion, the partef his moral nature which corresponds 
to that position is favorably developed in him. Is 
he obliged to live habitually in the bosom of his 
family with his wife and children, the ideas and sen- 
timents in harmony with this fact cannot fail to ob- 
tain a great empire over him. So it happened in 
feudal society. When, moreover, the feudal pos- 
sessor left his castle to goin search of war and ad- 
ventures, his wife remained there, and in a situation 
very different from that which women almost always 
held in previous times, She remained there as mis- 
tress, a lady of the castle, as representative of her 
husband, charged in her absence with the defence 
and honor of the fief. This situation of rank, and 
almost of sovereignty, in the very bosom of domestic 
life, often gave to women of the feudal epoch a 
dignity, courage, virtue, and a splendor which they 
had not displayed under other circumstances, and 
contributed powerfully, no doubt, to their moral 
development and to the general progress of their 
condition. 

“This is not all. The importance of the children, 
of the eldest son among the others, was greater in a 
feudal household than anywhere else. There was 
displayed not only natural affection, and the desire 
of transmitting his goods to his children, but also 
the desire of transmitting to them that power, that 
superior situation, that sovereignty inherent in the 
domain. The eldest son of the lord was, in the eyes 
of his father and of all his followers, a prince, a pre- 
sumptive heir, the depository of the glory of a dy- 
nasty. Thus the weaknesses as well as the good 
Sentiments, domestic pride as well as affection, 
Joined in giving to the spirit of family much energy 
and power, Add to this the empire of Christian 
ideas, to whieh I here only point passingly, and you 
Will easily understand how this castle life, this soli- 
tary, sombre, and hard position, was nevertheless 
favorable to the development of domestic life, and to 
that elevation of the condition of woman which 





holds so great a place in the history of our civiliza- 
tion. This great and salutary revolution took 
place between the ninth and twelfth centuries. We 
cannot follow it step by step; we can only trace 
very imperfectly the particular facts which assisted 
its progress for the want of documents. But that in 
the eleventh century it was about completed, that 
the condition of woman had changed, that the spirit 
of family, domestic life, and the ideas and senti- 
ments that belonged to it, had acquired a develop- 
ment and empire previously unknown, is a gep@ral 
fact which it is impossible to overlook.” 





THE NEW SILK-WORMS. 


Our readers will be interested in what is said o. 
the two new varieties of silkworms which feed on 
the leaves of the oak and the ailanthus; for if all 
that is affirmed of them proves well founded, they 
will bring a new source of employment for women, 
and will also make the most elegant and durable 
materials for dresses abundant and cheap beyond 
all previous likelihood. It appears that afew years 
ago the eggs of the oak-feeder were procured by the 
French government from Japan with much diffi- 
culty, as the Japanese le 7s at that time forbade 
their exportation under the penalty of death. The 
habits of the insect were not well understood, and 

he first attempts at rearing it partially failed. But 
it is said now to be acclimatized not only in France, 
but evenin England. Itis hardy, and thrives better 
out of doors than when confined in rooms. The 
worm which feeds on ailanthus leaves is of similar 
habits. The silk produced by it is of excellent 
quality. A French writer says: “The silk from the 
ailanthus lasts double the time co: that made by the 
mulberry worm, does not spot so easily, and washes 
like linen. The strength of the silk is said to be 
very surprising; and the durability of the Indian 
Foulards, which are composed entirely of ailanthus 
silk, is attributed to this fact.” 

Mr. J. Q. A. Warren, who has just returned from 
Europe, bringing the eggs and cocoons of these in- 
sects, mentioned these and other interesting facts 
in his report to the Farmers’ club of the American 
Institute, which appears in the New York Tribune. 
He added :— 


“The ailanthus tree is easy of cultivation, and can 
be raised to any extent in America, and the advent 
of this new insect, the bombyz cynthia, will make an 
important era in sericulture in America. It is easily 
multiplied and acclimated, and its cultivation must 
become successful. While in England last August, 
I visited the farm of Dr. Wallace, and saw some 
18,000 worms feeding in the open air on the ailanthus 
glandulosa. The same month I had the pleasure of 

yaying a visit to the beautiful country seat of Lady 
Jorothy Nevill, Dangstein, Petersfield, about fifty 
miles from London. Her jadyship had planted a 
large number of ailanthus trees in a portion of her 
beautiful garden, and covered them with a strong 
inclosure of network to keep off the birds, There 
were hundreds of young ailanthus trees growing, 
and thousands of worms feeding in the highest state 
of perfection—a beautiful sight indeed, on entering 
the inclosure, to see those magnificent silk-worms, 
from one to three inches long, of an intense emerald 
green color, with the tubercles tipped with a gorgeous 
marine blue. They seemed to care naught for wind 
orrain; their feet having great adhesive power, they 
cling to the leaves with a peculiar strength—their 
bodies, being covered with a fine down, seem to turn 
the rain like the leaf of a cabbage. Some were eat- 
ing; some dormant; others commencing to spin like 
weavers, and many had made their cocoons and were 
stowed away in the leaves. Lady Nevill says they 
are cultivated at little expense, and the atlanthus 
glandulosa easy to raise. A ready market is found 
for all that can be cultivated; while the English 
cocvons are said to be finer than the French. To 
America what a boon is offered in the introduction 
of these new species, and the utilization of oak 
leaves; a material which has never been of the least 
value, has now suddenly become valuable, nay, pre- 
cious. If such a statement had been offered one 
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decade ago, it would have been looked upon with 
derision, but now, by the medium of an insect, our 
oak trees and hedges, and the once neglected ailan- 
thus are, by a modern change, converted into a pre- 
cious silken fabric.” 

If the insects will thrive in Western Europe, they 
should certainly do well in this country, where the 
climate is so nearly like that of China and Japan. 
Mr, Warren’s efforts deserve every praise; if they 
should be successful, an agreeable and useful indus- 
try will be opened here, especially to our country- 
women, which their quickness and ingenuity, we 
may hope, will carry far beyond the point it has 
reached in the countries of its origin. Who knows 
but that the poorest among us may in a few years 
* walk in silk attire,” and oak velvets and ailanthus 
satins be as common as merinos and musilins! 





BOOKS FOR HOME READING. 

Tennyson’s New Porems.—The appearance of a 
new volume by our great modern poet is always 
hailed with delight by the thousands who have felt 
the charm of his genius; and the subject of his book 
is well calculated to raise their expectation to the 
highest. Mr. Tennyson’s blank verse is simply ex- 
quisite. Rhyme is sometimes a hampering restraint 
to him; but rhythm and metre seem his natural ele- 
ment. The lines of Elaine and Guinevere flow on 
with a softness and beauty that predispose the 
reader to receive and comprehend the poem. The 
mind is woa through the ear. In this new volume 
the same mastery over words compels our attention. 
It consists of four Arthurian legends—* The Com- 
ing of A:thur,” “The Holy Grail,” “ Pelleas and 
Ettarre,” and “ The Passing of Arthur.” A portion 
of the last named has long been familiar to us as 
*“ Morte d’Arthur,” and contains some of the poet’s 
most vivid and beautiful lines. The other long 
poems are “ Lucretius,” a striking and powerful 
monologue, and “The Golden Supper,” founded 
upon a story in Boccaccio, and the rest of the book 
is made up of short pieces. We have no space for 
detailed criticism. We can only say that as a whole 
the new poetry is not quite up to the mark of Mr. 
Tennyson’s best writing; but that parts of it are 
very fine, and that the hand which wrote the Princess 
and the Idy/ls of the King has lost nothing of its cun- 
ning. We will give a few lines from the first poem, 
describing how Arthur was sent to save Britain :-— 
** Bleys, our Merlin’s master, as they say, 
Died but of late, and sent his cry to me 
To hear him speak before he left his ‘ife. 
Shrunk like a fairy changeling oe the mage, 
And when I entered told me that himself 
And Merlin ever served before the king, 
Uther, before he died, and on the night 
When Uther in Tintagil passed away, 
Moaning and wailing for an heir, the two 
Left the still king, and passing forth to breathe, 
Then from the castle ey tbe by the chasm 
Descending through the dismal night—a night 
In which the bounds of heaven and earth were lost— 
Beheld—so high upon the dreary deeps 
It seemed in heaven—a ship, the shape thereof 
A oe winged, and all from stem to stern 
Bright with a shining people on the decks, 
And gone as soon as seen; and then the two 
Dropt to the cove and watched the great sea fall 
Wave after wave, each mightier than the last; 
Till, last, a ninth one, gathering all the deep 
And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 
Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame. 
And down the wave and in the flame was borne 
A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s feet, 
Who stooped and caught the babe, and cried, ‘The 

King! 
Here is an heir for Uther!’ and the fringe 
Of that great breaker, sweeping up the strand, 
Lashed at the wizard as he spake the word, 
And all at once all round him rose in fire, 
So that the child and he were clothed in fire, 





And presently thereafter followed calm, 
Free sky and stars. ‘And this same child,’ said he, 
‘Is he who reigns,’ ”’ 





THE BISHOP POTTER MEMORIAL HOUSE. 
One of the most important movements in the 
Protestant Church for many years is that which has 
opened the Bishop Potter Memorial House. The 


; idea of employing the services of “ministering 





women” in the cause of the church is almost new to 
England and the United States, but, wherever it 
has been put into execution, the results have been 
such as to encourage the belief that a new agency is 
open for the good work. The Memorial House was 
opened in Philadelphia, in June, 1867, under the 
auspices of Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania. Its 
object may best be described in his own words :— 
“The women taught at the Memorial House are 
there instructed first to do all those several works of 
mercy and Christianity which the word of God re. 
quires, and, having become proficient themselves in 
the art of attending the sick, visiting the poor, 
gathering in the outcasts, superintending mothers’ 
meetings, organizing sewing-classes, leading the 
churehless to the House of God, counselling the 
fallen, sympathizing with the mourning, praying 
with the penitent, and guiding the inquiring soul to 
Jesus, they are sent out into parishes to become 
instructors of others, to organize the agencies of 
that parish, to stay up the hands of its rector, to 


| seek out those needing spiritual counsel, and to 


bring them to the Church, that its nursing care may 
shelter them under its wings of love. There also 
they learn the nature and best mede of working the 
several plans of Christian benevolence—tfit them- 
selves to be at the head of such institutions, ad are 
able, as intelligent and specially trained persons, to 
fit in and adjust such societies or institutions into 
the working machinery of the parish.” 


This institution sprung from suggestions made in 
1862 by Bishop Potter to the convention in his 
diocese. The committee to which his address was 
submitted reported in favor of the establishing an 
institution which should give direction and scope to 
the systematic devotion of women to works of piety 
and charity among the needy; “an institution, pri- 
mary in position, whose object shall be not only the 
association and training of women for lives of mercy 
and labors of love, but also to gather around it all the 
auxiliaries to Christian usefulness in Homes for the 
Aged, Asylums for Reform, Infirmaries, Orphan 
Houses, Christian Nurseries, and the like, to be 
served by its ministry to the glory of God and the 
highest good of His creatures.” Bishop Potter said 
of the plan, in 1864 :— 


“In more than one parish, and especially in one 
with which you are connected, I have seen godless 
men and reckless youth, who had withstood all 
others, yielding to the silent and persevering efforts 
of ladies, and demonstrating how much can be done 
among the most forlorn of our people through their 
agency. Itis teaching us more and more the neces- 
sity of individualizing our appeals, of making them 
with all kindness and constancy, and of coupling 
them with fervent and believing prayer. 


“Properly trained, this agency of woman would 
be most benignin all our public institutions—in our 
prisons, almshouses, reformatories, and asylums for 
the sick and afflicted of every name. God bless the 
noble women who have given themselves to the 
work! The Lord make his face to shine upon ef- 
forts to extend and systematize it; and the Good 
Spirit rouse our sex—too slow to engage in such 
works—to emulate the example.” 


From Bishop Stevens’ address we quote :— 

“For, let me ask, what is this Memorial House! 
It is for the training of Christian women in all 
kinds of Christian work. It isa calling out and 
developing in the Church agencies which Protestant 
denominations have long kept dormant, Ut is giv- 
ing vent and organic force to influences which only 
need to be wisely guided to secure blessed results. 
It is seeking to put women ia the place where our 
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Lord put them when on earth, when he graciously 
accepted their ministries; where the Apostles put 
them, when Lydias, and Phebes, and Priscillas, and 
Tabithas, and that noble roll of Christian women, 
recorded by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, 
labored, under deacons and elders, in the primitive 
Church.” 

Of the plan of the institution, Mr. Welsh, the 
chairman of the committee, to whom its early es- 
tablishment is mainly due, said :-— 


“Mrs. Jackson, of Milwaukee, the widow of the 
Rev. William Jackson, of Louisville, Kentucky, is 
to be the Lady Principal of the institution, subject 
to the direction and control of the bishop; and 
under her charge will be placed as many suitably 
qualified volunteers as can be procured, accom- 
modated, and supported, without expense to the 
hospital. These will be trained in teaching and in 
charitable work, under direction of the principal 
and such helpers as she may call to her assistance. 
At the expiration of six months, they can leave the 
institution, or re-enter to prepare, according to 
their aptitude or taste, for some special service in 
the foreign or domestic fields, or for nursing in the 
hospital or elsewhere.” 

From these few details our readers will under- 
stand how important is the work of the Memorial 
House. The results have surpassed expectation. 
We hope that many will be induced to send to Mr. 
William Welsh for the History of the Institution, 
published in Philadelphia in 1868, which will give a 
mass of interesting details. Why should not this 
House be endowed by the wealthy, and filled with 
the devoted daughters of the Church? 





To Our CORRESPONDENTS.—These articles are ac- 
cented: “The E’en of Blue’”— Wife”—“ Beautiful 
Day”—and “ Sea Shells.” 

The following are declined: “The Kind Auntie 
and her Little Children’”—“ Victoria”—and “ The 
Wanderers.” 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. | 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE, 


INFANTS’ FOOD. 

In infantile life an ample amount of nourishing 
food is of paramount importance. Indeed, the grow- 
ing child needs more in proportion than the adult; 
for not mefely is the daily waste to be repaired, and 
that constant reproduction of the tissues to be pro- 
vided for which is essential to the maintenance of 
vitality in all parts of the body, but each day is to 
bring with it an increase in size and stature. The 
nerves, the bones, the muscles, and all the great ma- 
chinery of the interior of the body are to be built up 
and strengthened to meet the increasing demands of 
nature. The organs of digestion, however, as well 
as those having other offices to perform, are at this 
period of life frail and delicate, and poorly able to 
accomplish any great amount of labor. In fact, their 
development is incomplete; for we find the jaws 
edentalous, the salivary glands inactive, and por- 
tions of the alimentary canal imperfect in its ana- 
tomical construction. Nature intended the infant 
to subsist for the first few months of life upon food 
which requires but few changes to be made in it. 
And while she thus points to an article of food that 
shall yield the necessary sustenance, and shall be so 
easily assimilated as not to overburden the delicate 
organs of the young, the question naturally suggests 
itself, where shall that food be found? We should 
search in vain through the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms for any substance that would completely 
fulfil these conditions; but nature herself supplies 
the want, and prepares within the mother’s own 





mysterious organism the very sine qua non for the 
natural, healthy, and complete nutrition of the child. 

Milk—the best, and only proper aliment for the 
young—contains, ready combined, all those elements 
which are necessary for its growth and for the main- 
tenance of its vitality. How small must be the effort 
needed to effect the assimilation of this food. “The 
chief of its solid constituents, the casein, differs 
little, if at all, from the albumen of the blood, while 
in combination with it is a considerable quantity of 
the phosphate of lime—a salt that enters largely into 
the composition of the bones. Among its other 
components we find butter and sugar—the former of 
which probably in part contributes to the formation 
of the fat that is so abundantly deposited in the 
healthy infant, while the remainder of it supplies 
materials for the generation of heat, by being re- 
solved, together with the saccharine matter, into its 
ultimate elements of carbonic acid and water.” This 
food, too, is not merely suitable for the infant soon 
after birth, but it continues to be the aliment most 
proper for it for many months; the casein increas- 
ing in quantity as the infant grows older and the 
demand for materials to maintain its growth in- 
creases. 

The infant, whose mother refuses to perform to- 
wards it the mother’s part, or who, by accident, 
disease, or death, is deprived of the food that nature 
destined for it, too often languishes and dies. Such 
children you may often see with no fat to give 
plumpness to their limbs, no red particles in their 
blood to impart a healthy hue to their skin; their 
face wearing in infancy the lineaments of age; their 
yoice a constant wail—their whole aspect an em- 
bodiment of woe. But give to such children the food 
that nature destined for them, and if the remedy do 
not come all too late to save them, the mournful cry 
will cease—the face will assume a look of content— 
by degrees the features of infancy will disclose them- 
selves; the limbs will grow round, the skin pure red 
and white, and when at length we hear the merry 
laugh of babyhood, it seems almost as if the little 
sufferer of some weeks before must have been a 
changeling, and this the real child brought back 
from fairyland. 

Bringing up children by hand is a serious matter. 
Much care, much patience, and much judicious man- 
agement are necessary to counteract the inevitable 
evils that result from it. And, although it is in 
every respect desirable that for the ‘irst six months 
at least of their existence, children should derive 
their support entirely from their mother; there are 
many circumstances which render it impracticable, 
and the question we often have to answer, and that, 
too, sometimes very soon after the infant’s birth, is 
not as to the goodness of a wet nurse, but as to the 
best substitute for the mother’s milk. Now it is ob- 
vious that the more nearly the substitute we select 
approaches to the character of the mother’s milk, 
the greater will be the prospect of the attempt to 
rear the infant uponit proving successful. Discard- 
ing, therefore, all those preparations of arrowroot, 
sago, tapioca, flour, milk biscuit, etc., in which too 
many repose such confidence, we shall not need any 
labored argument to convince us that in the milk of 
some other animal we shall be likely to find the in- 
fant’s most appropriate food. There are, however, 
many important differences between the milk of all 
the domestic animals and of the human female. 
Asses’ milk, it is found by analysis, approaches the 
nearest of any, and on this account it is regarded as 
the best substitute for the child’s natural food. 
Unfortunately, however, expense is very frequently 
a bar to its employment, and compels us to have re- 
course to cows or goats’ milk, as being so much more 
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readily procured, And to these substances should 
the entire food of the child be limited, until, at least, 
the period of teething is well established. 

The practice of feeding young infants upon crack- 
ers, and bread, anc sweetmeats on account of their 
supposed lightness, cannot be too highly censured. 
It is a very wrong and dangerous habit to “get 
into.” For above all things these substances are 
difficult of digestion at this period of life. When 
taken, they pass through the stomach undigested, 
or nearly so, and enter the intestines in a condition 
wholly unfit to be acted upon by the bile or other 
intestinal fluids; the intestines become irritated, 
and, in their efforts to get rid of the offending mate- 
rial, diarrhea or inflammation is excited, while, if 
they remain for any length of time in the body they 
pass into a state of fermentation or putrefaction, 
and thus produce those horribly offensive evacua- 
tions which are so frequently voided by children 
under these circumstances. And more than this, 
during the summer months, or while the child is 
teething, a diet so harsh and unnatural as this, can 
seldom fail to be accompanied with one or more at- 
tacks of cholera infantum or some other similar dis- 
ease as a consequence. How many children die 
martyrs to this accursed practice, none but those 
who almost daily witness the occurrence can dis- 
ciose. 


Witerarp dlotices. 


From Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

HANS BREITMANN IN CHURCH. With other 
New Ballads, By Charles G. Leland. The rare 
humor, so characteristic of the earlier series of the 
Breitmann Ballads, would seem, judging from the 
present volume, to be by no means exhausted. Mr, 
Leland has also developed a vein of pathos, even, in 
the midst of his quaint phraseology and occasional 
irreverence and profanity, which shows him to be 
capable of touching the finer chords of human feel- 
ing as well as of exciting laughter. 

HANS BREITMANN’S BALLADS. ByCharles 
G. Leland. New, enlarged, and complete edition. 
This beautifully bound and handsomely printed vol- 
ume contains the entire series of the Breitmann 
Ballads. 

THE MAIDEN WIDOW. A Sequel to “ The 
Family Doom.” By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
Mrs. Southworth has no peer in the field of romantic 
fiction, and her wonderful and interesting stories 
are read wherever the English language is spoken. 
Those who became involved in the mesh of mystery 
woven ia “The Family Doom” will be anxious to 
see its disentanglement, which is accomplished in 
the present volume. 

ROLAND YORKE. A Sequelto “ The Channings.” 
By Mrs. Henry Wood. The many admirers of Mrs. 
Wood will find this novei fully equal to anything 
that has yet come from her pen. 

WHY DID HE MARRY HER? By Miss Eliza 
Dupuy. Miss Dupuy, well known as a contributor 
to the New York Ledger, has, in this volume, com- 
pleted one of her most interesting, most artistic, and 
most charming novels. Lovers of sensational lit- 
erature will need no further announcement. 

THE LAST ATHENIAN. Translated from the 
Swedish of Victor Rydberg, by William W. Thomas, 
Jr., late U. S. Consul at Gothenburg, Sweden. The 
popularity of this novel, which was first issued in 
its present form only a year since, has forced its 
publishers to issue a second edition. The book, on 
its first appearance in Swedish, was enthusiastically 
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received by Miss Bremer, and it was on her special 
recommendation that Mr. Thomas began the work 
of translation, 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, The Joys 
By Mrs. Caroline 
Lee Hentz. 

HELEN AND ARTHUR; or, Miss Thusa’s Spin- 
ning-Wheel. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

THE PLANTER’S NORTHERN BRIDE; or, 
Scenes in Mrs, Hentz’s Childhood. By Mrs. Caroline 
Lee Hentz. 

EOLINE; OR, MAGNOLIA VALE; or, The 
Heiress of Glenmore. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

The works of Mrs. Hentz, which were the delight 
of the past generation, are being rapidly reissued for 
the benefit of the present one in a style that is 
creditable to the publisher, and gratifying to the 
purchaser, Four volumes of the series are before us. 

From Mrs. J. HamiLton Tuomas, Philadelphia :— 

THOUGHTS THAT CLUSTER ROUND OUR 
HOMES. By the compiler of “ Drifted Snowflakes,” 
* Leaves Gathered,” etc. The little books which 
this lady publishes are models of typographical ex- 
cellence. The one before us is printed on tinted, 
hot-pressed paper, with gilt edges, and is beauti- 
fully bound. Its title suggests the character of its 
contents, which contain a vast number of poems 
selected from various authors, all of them excellent 
in their character. 

From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia :— 

THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. Being a Digest of British 
and Continental Medicine, and of the Progress of Medi- 
cine and the Collateral Sciences. Edited by William 
Domett Stone, M. D., F.R.C.S. Vol. I. Jan. 1870. 

From the AUTHOR :— 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RE- 
LATIONS OF ALCOHOL TO MEDICINE. By 
John Bel, M. D., Chairman, Extracted from the 
Transactions of the American Medical Association. 
The subject of the relations of alcohol to medicine 
seems to be pretty nearly exhausted in the very 
readable pamphlet of one hundred and twenty pages. 
Examining the question under the several heads of 
hygiene, etiology, therapeutics, and medical juris- 
prudence, Doctor Bell brings the most conclusive 
evidence to show uot only the utter inutility, but 
also the absolute harmfulness of alcohol, under what- 
ever shape or form, as a medicine. 


* 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Peterson & BrotuERs, Philadelphia :— 

SKETCHES OF CREATION. By Alexander 
Winchell, LL. D. With Illustrations. A most in- 
teresting and instructive volume, giving a popular 
view of some of the grand conclusions of the sci- 
ences in reference to the history of matter and of 
life. It is in some sort a review, in a style adapted 
to the comprehension of the non-scientific reader, of 
what has been done by science in throwing light 
upon the physical conformation of the earth and of 
the solar system, as well as a summing up of the 
various speculations and theories as to their origin 
and final destiny. 

JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO EGYPT, CON- 
STANTINOPLE, THE CRIMEA, GREECE, ETC., 
in the Suite of the Prince and Princess of Wales. By 
Hon. Mrs, William Gray. We find this a very read- 
able account of the recent eastern tour of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, having been written by one 
of their suite. It is in the form of a journal, and 
was originally written without a thought of publi- 
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cation; and it was not until the book was actually 
in print that its authoress knew that it had passed 
into the printer’s hands, and gave her consent to its 
being made public. The glimpses it gives of life in 
the harem are specially interesting, and serve to 
dispel some of the illusions which mystery has 
woven around woman’s life in the east. 

THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. We 
have herea valuable collection of stories and essays, 
which, having appeared first in the pages of English 
magazines, are now printed in book form, the better 
to preserve what is so well worthy of preservation. 

UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Alton Clyde, au- 
thor of “ Maggie Lynne.” Illustrated. 

SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
Mrs. A. C. Steele, author of ‘‘Gardenhurst.” 


From D. AprLeton & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE NATURAL SPEAKER. By Joseph Alden, 
D. D., LL. D., President of New York State Normal 
School. With a Prefatory Note by James McCosh, 
D. D., LL. D., President of the College of New Jer- 
sey. The peculiar feature of this new book of ora- 
torical exercises consists in the fact that it rejects 
all pieces calculated to form a theatrical, declama- 
tory manner of speaking. The exercises that have 
been selected are such as will foster a simple, natu- 
ral, business-like style of oratory. Most, if not all 
of the prose selections have never appeared in any 
similar work. 

THE MASTERY SERIES. Manual for Learning 
Spanish. By Thomas Prendergast, author of **The 
Mastery of Languages,” etc, The principle of the 
“ Mastery Series’? of books, of which the present is 
the fourth volume, consists in first learning the lan- 
guage and then studying the grammar, just as one 
does in acquiring a knowledge of his native tongue. 
This is certainly the natural, and, for this reason, 
appears to us the better method. At all events, the 
system is worthy of a trial. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. A Novel. By the au- 
thor of ‘Cometh up as a Flower,” etc. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. Monthlv Part No. 
ll. Price 50 cents. 


From CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York, 
through Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MRS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. Mrs, Jer- 
ningham’s journal begins with the trials of a six- 
week’s old bride, who, being young, given to plea- 
sure, and somewhat frivolous, yet perfectly innocent, 
is married to a staid, undemoastrative, exacting 
husband. She misses her country home, and the 
amusements and recreations of her girlhood, while 
her “ master” is disappointed and dissatisfied because 
she does not become at once the staid and demure 
matron who finds her chief delight in looking after 
his comforts and “improving her mind.” As the 
journal progresses troubles arise in which each are 
in fault; but after serious difficulties all ends hap- 
pily. The poetry is not perhaps of the first order of 
merit; but it is amusing, and at the same time tells 
grave truths. Everybody should read the book, 
laugh at it, and ponder over it. 


From Rosert Carter & BrorHeERs, New York, 
through ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. By Rev. William 
Hanna, Part Il. The Ministry in Galilee. We no- 
ticed lately the appearance of the first volume of Dr. 
Hanna’s “ Life of Christ.” The second is now-be- 
fore us; four are yettocome. The history is brought 





down to the Transfiguration. Dr. Hanna’s style we 
have before commended for its clearness and sim- 
plicity. The binding and printing leave nothing to 
be desired. 

THE GOLDEN CUP, and Other Stories. By Rev. 
J. de Liefde, Amsterdam, 

BESSIE ON HER TRAVELS. By Joanna H. 
Mathews. This is the last of the ‘‘ Bessie Books,” 
and many a child will be sorry to hear the news. 
The series has been charming: interesting, and va- 
ried, free from excessive moralizing, and written so 
clearly and simply that the youngest reader can en- 
joy it. We hope to hear from Miss Mathews again. 

A BRAID OF CORDS. By A. L. O. E. A col- 
lection of little stories called “ Braids,” contrasted 
together, the dark against the light. The author’s 
name is familiar and pleasant to many of our readers. 

From Roserts BRoruers, Boston :— 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. Part III. By 
William Morris. The lovers of poetry have long an- 
ticipated the publication of this volume. The first 
part of * The Earthly Paradise” was enough of itself 
to establish Mr. Morris’ claim to the highest rank of 
contemporary verse. We shall give in our next num- 
ber a more detailed criticism of these new stories, 
the most graceful, exquisite, and powerful legends 
since Chaucer. Here we will only say that three 
months’ tales are included, six in number; viz., 
‘“*The Death of Paris,” “The Land East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon,” *“ Accontius and Cydippe,” 
‘“*The Man who never Laughed Again,” “ The Story 
of Rhodope,” and “The Lovers of Gudrun.” One 
more part is yet to appear. 

MAUPRAT. By George Sand. Translated by 
Virginia Vaughan. Messrs. Roberts have promised 
us a desideratum in English literature—a selection 
from the writings of George Sand, translated by a 
competent hand. This volume is, we believe, the 
first of the series, It is one of Madame Dudevant’s 
latest works, and is, we need not say, entirely free 
from those views which are generally distasteful to 
American readers. It was composed “to paint an 
eternal, exclusive love—a love inspired before, and 
continuing during and after marriage.” Of the in- 
terest and artistic excellence of the work, the au- 
thor’s name is sufficient guarantee. 

A DAY BY THE FIRE. By Leigh Hunt. The 
papers here collected were published in six different 
periodicals at widely different periods of the author’s 
life. They are good specimens of Leigh Hunt’s best 
manner; that is, they are very good indeed. We 
know no easier, brighter, pleasanter companion for 
a spare hour than such a book. The opening essay, 
which gives the title, is simply charming. Leigh 
Hunt has such a thorough and delighted apprecia- 
tion of good things in art and nature that the reader 
enjoys them with him. The book is beautifully 
printed. We have never seen a volume with the 
imprint of Messrs. Roberts whose mechanical part 
was open to serious criticism. 

From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston :— 

THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR;; The Bible and 
School Fund. By Rufus W. Clark, D. D. 

From Lorne, Boston :— 

A ROMAN LAWYER IN JERUSALEM; First 
Century. By W. W. Story. Reprinted from Black- 
wood. This is an exceedingly ingenious defence of 
the character of Judas Iscariot. 

From Henry A. DREER, Philadelphia :— 

DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1870. 
This calendar contains a full list of seeds and plants 
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for flower and vegetable garden, and furnishes also 
brief directions for the cultivation and management 
of flowers, vegetables, and fruits. 





Goders Arm-Chair. 


MAY, 1870. 


**This very morn hath May unbarred the Spring, 
And lovers all, to crown the happy day, 
To Flora’s rustic shrine their offerings bring, 
With dance, and laugh, and jocund roundelay.” 

Ovr steel plate for this month represents the visit 
of the cow doctor to a country house for the purpose 
of affording relief to what appears to be the favorite 
animal. The wo-begone countenances of the farmer 
and his family show plainly how anxious they are 
that something should be done, as the product of 
that cow is one of the principal means whereby they 
are sustained. It isa copy of an old painting, as 
will be seen from the dress of the doctor, who was 
wont in olden times to habit himself in a style dif- 
ferent from his feliow-men. 

Our fashion-plate contains some very fine styles 
of making up spring dresses. On the extension 
sheet also will be found several more, which are 
brought down to a later date. 

The great number of designs of all kinds presented 
this month should commend this number to our 
patrons and their friends, as it will be seen from the 
variety that all tastes can be gratified. 

A Goop Wire.—The Jackson Tribune says: ‘* This 
is the fashion book of America, without a doubt, 
and our wife says she does not see how she could 
survive without Gopey.” 


Many persons are doubtful of their own judgment, 
and do not fairly know if they like a publication 
until they find it indorsed by others. This is one 
reason why we publish commendatory notices from 
newspape.s and letters from individuals. We have 
no vanity in the matter, because we know we pub- 
lish the best LApy’s Book in America; but we like 
the doubting to be convinced. We could fill one 
number of the Book with the most agreeable notices 
from the press of the whole country. 





It is Mr. Godey’s highest ambition to do precis 
what the Piqua Journal says :— 


“If Mr. Godey’s highest ambition is, as it seems to 
be, to make the Lapy’s Book excel all others of its 
kind, he is succeeding admirably. In our opinion, 
none have thus far been able to equal it in any of its 
departments, and the handsome club sent off for it 
from this place shows that the ladies of our neigh- 
borhood appreciate its worth.” 


PostaL Money Orpers.— Apply to your post- 
master for a postal money order. No more losses 
by mail. 

“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that ne money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All per- 
sons who receive money orders aré required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an 
order for $1 or for any larger sum but not exceeding 
#20, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted 
by the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
#20 and up to $30, the yoy shall be 15 cents; 
more than #30 and up to #40, the charge shall be 20 
cents; over 40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 
cents.” 


NEURALGIA,.—It is said that the juice of one lemon, 
taken daily in water, will cure the moet obstinate 
case of neuralgia. No sugar must be used. 











Tue DEATH OF ONE OF THE OLD StTaFF.—David 
Stevens died on the 5th of March, aged seventy-five 
years. Mr, Stevens had been in our employ for 
thirty years as superintendent of the plate printing 
department. Born in England, he came to this 
country at an early age, and has always been noted 
for his honorable dealings and his upright character, 
He was a man of rather commanding appearance, 
and of infinite jest. He was faithfully attended in 
his last illness, which was only of a week’s dura- 
tion, by the other employees in the office, who never 
left him for a minute night or day. 


Tue Book or Booxs.—The American Reserve flows 
out as follows: “It is the book of books for all our 
fashion-loving ladies to take.” 

Pretty much in the same strain is the notice from 
the Woodstock Standard: **Gopry’s LAvy’s Book is 
in its fortieth year. The lady who has it upon her 
table wants for little else of its kind.” 

SHORT, but tothe point. From the Commonwealth, 
Marion, Alabama :— 


“ GopEy—the best magazine ever published.” 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST.—A sp.endid engraving with 
this title, after the picture by the renowned John 
Martin, has been published by John Danity, No. 31 
South Sixth St., Philadelphia. The engraving is by 
the celebrated A. B. Walter, who puts his name to 
nothing that is not good. The size of the engraving 
is sixteen by twenty-fourinches, and the prices as fol- 
lows: Proof before letter, $8; India proof, 8; plain 
proof, $5; plain prints,$4. This is the first time this 
celebrated picture has been engraved in this country, 
and is a beautiful one to hangin a parlor. All 
orders to be addressed as above. The publisher will 
send it carefully by mail. 


‘ A GREAT assistant in the culinary department.” 
Many persons overlook this great branch of our 
book, and yet all housekeepers acknowledge its 
worth. The Nevada City Times knows the import- 
ance of it. The editor says :— 

“This justly popular ladies’ magazine is again be- 
fore its patrons for 1870. Gopry is the best house- 
hold magazine we have. It is a great assistant in 
the culinary department, an able instructor in the 
boudoir, and an adviser in the family circle.” 





ARISTOCRATIC HumBvuGs.—Count Von Bellow is 
the name of the last imposition. We chronicled 
Lord Ainslie some time since. The count succeeded 
in marrying a young lady in New Jersey, and bor- 
rowing several thousands from her relatives and 
friends. What a soft set of people, and how fond 
the Americans are of titles! 

We ask particular notice to the fact commented 
upon by the Wisconsin Record about the cheapness 
of the LApy’s Book :— 

“The cheapness of the Lapy’s Book, in compari- 
son with the lower-priced magazine, has always been 
conceded. The plates are more numerous, the music 
is all original, and cannot be procured until after 
they have published it; the same of model cottages 
and drawing lessons, And the fashions, wher? can 
you find their equal for truthfulness?” 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
We wish our subscribers distinctly to understan¢, 
that when they send their letters by express compauy 
they must pay the freight, and those who send drafts 
must pay the premium. We advise subscribers to 
remit by mail a post-office order ora draft payable to 
the order of L. A. Gopry. Should either be lost, it 
can be renewed without loss to the sender. 
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GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH.—We hail with plea- 
sure the close of the fortieth year of this popular 
weekly. Side by side for that number of years have 
the Lapy’s Book and the Telegraph stood together 
in the good work of disseminating moral and useful 
reading among the people. Among the farmers in 
the adjoining counties, there is no weekly paper 
that is thought so much of as the Telegraph. Its 
views in everything relating toa farm are considered 
sound. At the starting of the paper, it was con- 
sidered a bold venture, but the success it has achieved 
proves that energy and a strict adherence to right 
principles will in the end surmount all obstacles. 
Mr. Freas has our best wishes for his continued 
success. 

“Tr has no superior in its peculiar department.” 
We annex the whole of the notice from the Madison, 
Wisconsin, Democrat :— 

“This magazine certainly has no superior in its 
peculiar department, and many think it is the best 
of the kind printed. Everything relating to the 
fashions, or those matters which ladies desire to be 
informed about, is here told in full, and with much 
particularity, illustrated by steel and wood engrav- 
ings.” 

No PRESENTS.—It will be seen by the following 
trom a New York paper that our crusade against 
begging is having its effect. Many persons now put 
on invitation cards to weddings— 

“*No presents.’ This is the latest and the neatest 
invention adopted among well-bred people who issue 
invitations to silver weddings. in, silver, and 
golden weddings, as they are generally conducted, 
are only a refined species of blackmailing, and we 
have had quite enough of them during the season 
just elapsed.” 

WE copy the following from the Ledger: “‘ Wanted 
an experienced operator on shoes.” Does not this 
mean that a shoemaker is wanted? 


A VoIcE FROM THE KitcHEeN.—Upwards of thirty 
professed cooks, many of them hailing from the best 
hotels in the United States, have voluntarily come 
forward and pronounced RANp’s SeEA- Moss FARINE 
the finest article for puddings, custards, blanc mange, 
creams, jellies, and other favorite items of the des- 
sert that has ever come under their notice. 

So much for the palatability of the new element 
of food. 

A still greater number of distinguished physicians 
and scientific chemists indorse it as a nutrient of the 
very highest class; while every housekeeper who 
uses it admits that it is full fifty per cent. cheaper 
than maizena, farina, corn starch, or any other pre- 
paration from corn or the cereal grains, 

The new food staple is manufactured, under a 
patent, by the Sea-Moss Farine Co., 53 Park Place; 
and, in view of the above established facts, it is not 
surprising that their extensive machinery is kept 
running night and day to supply a demand that is 
rapidly becoming universal. 

PUNCTUALITY :— 


“Tr comes as regular as clock work, never having 
missed a number since it has been on our exchange 
list.” And that is a long time, Messrs, Editors of 
Wrightsville Star. 

Another virtue is its promptness, always reaching 
us in advance of other publications.—Missouri In- 
testigator. 


PLEASANT.—Hearing a couple of persons, em- 
ployed to hang the pictures in your parlor, disputing 
as to which is the top and which the bottom of the 
pictures, 





CHILDREN’S parties, as they are conducted in the 
present year of grace, are about as lamentable in- 
stances of the evil results of the following of fashion 
as can well be adduced. The old-fashioned chil- 
dren’s party, which took place in the afternoon— 
five o’clock, or even earlier, being considered a very 
proper hour for assembling—was an entirely differ- 
ent kind of thing. Then boys and girls were boys 
and girls, not those modern horrors, the ‘ young 
gentiemen” and “young ladies” of our present 
juvenile parties. The children’s dresses were not so 
fine as to prevent them from indulging without fear 
of evil consequence in the games considered proper 
to their age. Alas for the days of simplicity! 
Children of the mature ages of six to ten years have 
now as many engagements as their mammas—very 
probably more; and the parties to which these 
young peuple go are not the simple teas followed by 
games, but regular set affairs, with the dressing, the 
company manners, the wine drinking, the suppers, 
and the late hours of entertainments indulged in by 
persons of much maturer age. 

Children’s parties, as they are generally conducted, 
are productive of very serious evils, The want of 
sleep at proper hours, the unsuitable food and the 
wine which are consumed, tell on the physical 
strength of children with most startling results. The 
little creatures become pale and hollow-eyed, and 
they suffer from attacks of indigestion, which pro- 
duce very serious consequences. Early and sound 
sleep, plain food, fresh air, sunlight, are wanted, that 
children may be the rosy, healthy, happy creatures 
that they ought to be. The crowded rooms and late 
hours to which our present fashions expose them will 
undermine many fragile constitutions entirely, and 
will weaken even those naturally strong. How can 
children be healthy whose conditions of existence are 
eminently unhealthy? 

Nor are the physical evils the only ones to be de- 
plored. These parties foster in children a taste for 
excitement, which it is more easy to raise than to 
allay. We have heard quite young children boast- 
ing of the number of parties to which they had gone. 
Then they are encouraged to ape the manners as 
well as the dress of their elders; and, while their 
affected airs and graces are extremely amusing to 
thoughtless spectators, they are painful in a very 
high degree to those who consider what will be the 
outcome of all this juvenile precocity. To those 
who remember that ‘‘as the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined,” there seems to be much need for reform 
in the matter of children’s parties. 


A Liretm™s.—Nearly forty years it has been a 
welcome visitor to thousands who could scarcely do 
without it.— Wrightsville Star. 

METHOD AND OrpDER.—Nature, in every object, 
however minute, inculecates the invaiuable lessons 
of method and order to man :— 

“Each moss, 

Each shell, each crawling insect holds a rank 

Important in the plan of Him who framed 

This scale of beings—holds a rank, which lost, 

Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 

Which Nature’s self would rue !” 

I HAVE used my WHEELER & WILSON Sewing Ma- 
chine over ten years without repairs and without 
breaking a needle, although I commenced the use of 
it without any instructions; have used it constantly 
for family sewing; have quilted whole quilts of the 
largest size, and it is still in ccmplete order, runs like 
a top, and bids fair to be willed to those who come 
after me with better powers of production than an 
unbroken prairie farm, Mrs. H. E. G. ARgy. 

Whitewaler, Wis. 
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ARTISTIC Power or Savaces.—Curious facts 
with regard to the artistic power of those whom we 
are accustomed to speak of as savages come to light 
every now and then.’ The meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, lately held, was 
occupied in the consideration of the gigantic sculp- 
tured figures found on Easter Island, a little place 
not more than twelve miles long and four broad, and 
lying surrounded by miles and miles of the great 
Pacific waters, yet abounding in scu!ptured figures, 

The Hydahs, or Indians of Queen Charlotte’s 
Islands, off the northeast coast of North America, 
possess a very remarkable artistic skill. With a 
broken knife and a file for tools, they will carve 
pipes and statuettes, and will construct jewelry from 
silver or gold coin, wonderful both in the execution 
and in the taste displayed in the design of the orna- 
ments. A man named Waekus made out of gold 
coins, for the wife of the English Admiral on the 
station, a pair of bracelets of the most beautiful de- 
sign and workmanship. This man had quite an in- 
ventive genius. He made the design for the cast-iron 
railing now on the balcony of the Bank of British 
Columbia in Victoria; and he could copy engravings 
or make portraits by scratching on ivory. This 
Waekus came to a sad end, having been shot by his 
chief in a drunken quarrel. 

Many of the Hydahs possess similar artistic pow- 
ers. Mr. A. G. Dallas, !ate Governor-General of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories, has an excel- 
lent bust of himself executed in ivory by a Hydah. 
Another of these Indians carved for Mr. Robert 
Brown a beautiful ivory chair, doing all the work 
with a knife, and polishing it with shark’s skin. 
These people copy on slate figures which they see in 
stray copies of the Illustrated London News; so that 
future ethnological explorers must beware of found- 
ing theories on the fact that figures of Assyrian bulls 
are found traced on slate in “Queen Charlotte’s 
Islands.” 

These clever and interesting people are dying out. 
They have no power of becoming settled enough to 
learn the arts of civilized life, and drunkenness and 
disease, introduced by white men, are fast putting 
an end to one of the finest of the Indian tribes. Who 
is answerable for this? We do not like to answer 
this question, but we think we could. 


Wnuart the Press says of the literature of Gopry: 
The Nevada Times, “It is a welcome visitor to the 
library.” ‘The tone of the magazine is of a high 
order, and its moral teachings unexceptionable.” 
That is from the Schenectady Union, and that is 
what we pride ourselves upon. ‘ His corps of con- 
tributors are of the first class of American writers, 
as indeed they always have been.” Thisis from the 
Port Byron Times, and the editor of this paper is 
very particular in his literary notices. ‘The gene- 
ral tone of this magazine is unexceptionable for any 
family circie.”—Searcy Record. We have always said 
that every story we pubJish may be read aloud in 
the domestic circle. “Whe reading matter is of a 
high order.’’— Wis. Record. “Of late we perceive 
that Godey’s stories are superior to those of any 
similar pericdical.” We thank the Madison Demo- 
crat for this, and we will go still further. We are 
willing that a comparison should be made between 
other as well as similar,magazines. ‘Its literary 
contents are unexceptionable, and by the best au- 
thors.”—Jackson Tribune. They certainly are by the 
best authors that money can procure. 


Baron ROTHSCHILD is anxious for an English 
peerage, that he may get in the House of Lords. 
But the lords still object to the presence of a Jew 
among them; and yet they cannot prevent the Duke 
of Kamilton, the greatest blackguard in Europe, from 
taking his seat, because he has an hereditary right to 
it. Here is consistency. 





Ho.tioway’s Musicat MontTaty.—A brilliant list 
of new and fashionable music in the May number, 
now ready. A choice new Fantaisie de Salon, for 
good players (worth of itself, in the stores, 50 cents); 
Susie Morne, beautiful song and chorus by our popu- 
lar contributor, Mrs. Hackelton; Lottie Mazourka, 
easily arranged for beginners by the favorite eom- 
poser, E. Mack ; Beyond the Sunset, beautiful sacied 
song; Spring Garden Waltz, easy, are all included 
in the contents, and as usual are printed upon the 
best music paper of the full music size, Lovers of 
music everywhere should send 40 cents for this num. 
ber, or $1 (and nine cents in stamps for postage) for 
the last three numbers. Terms,&4perannum. For 
two subscribers we send premium of $5 worth . 
new music gratis. 

New Sheet Music.—Happy Gypsy Girl, new song, 30 
cents. Mary, my Beautiful Angel, by Mrs. Hackel- 
ton, 30. Francie Belle, exquisite song by Krauss, 35. 
Still True to Thee, very pretty, 30. Sunset on the 
Mountains, 30. Also, Lyda Polka, easy, 20. Golden 
Sunset, Reverie, 30. Spring Schottisch, by Mack, 
picture title, 40. Grand Duchess Fantaisie by Brin- 
ley Richards, 35. Catalogues free. Persons order- 
ing #6 worth of music will receive Holloway’s Musical 
Monthly for 1870 free. Address orders for the Monthly 
and for Music only to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 
Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 


A New YorK paper says that “Many people— 
especially strangers—in this city stay away from 
ehurch on —T for fear of being considered in- 
truders, and this feeling is a very natural one under 
the circumstances. We have seen in fashionable 
places of worship half the pews vacant, and yeta 
visitor unable to obtain a seat, unless he or she 
would take one near the door or up in the organ 
loft.” 


The above will apply to all large cities. 


Tuer London correspondent of the American Lite- 
rary Gazette gives the following as a most remarkable 
circumstance :— 

““T may mention asa rather unusual circumstance 
in literary et that Fraser’s Magazine has just 
issued a second edition of its January number. The 
article which caused this demand was Mr. J. A. 
Froude’s article on ‘England and the Colonies.’ 
You know Mr. Froude is now its editor? The ex- 
ample set by the Fertnightly Review is followed now 
by ‘Fraser: several of the articles are signed. The 
Quarterly Review recently found it necessary to issue 
a second edition; and, if I remember accurately, 
Blackwood’s Magazine published a second edition of 
Mr. Samuel Warren’s (‘Ten Thousand a Year’) eu- 
logium of Prince Albert. These are the only in- 
stances of a periodical issuing a second edition I can 
recall.” 

It is nothing unusual for us to publish five differ- 
ent editions of our January number, and of many 
other numbers during the year. We consider this is 
nothing, as our Book is electrotyped; but before 
the days of stereotyping, we in one instance set up 
the type for a January number four times. We are 
now reprinting several numbers of the years 1859, 
60, 61, 62, such is the demand for back numbers of 
the Lapy’s Book. 

A VERY impudent foreigner in New York, 4 Sig. 
Barilli, proposing to go to California, advertises 
farewell concert in New York, a full dress affair, the 
necessity of which is that ladies must wear low- 
necked dresses and the gentlemen swallow-tailed 
coats, or they will not be admitted; and yet the 
fashionable donkies in that city will obey him to 
the letter. Let an American propose such a thing, 
what an outcry there would be! Cannot one ap- 
preciate music without a swallow-tailed coat? 
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PosTHUMOUS VINDICTIVENESS. The wills of two 
prelates recently deceased exhibit iu a very marked 
degree “*the ruling passion strong in death,” The 
late Bishop of Exeter made special provision in his 
will for carrying on the Tregony case, which, to the 
uninitiated —) seemed to involve no point worthy 
of posthumous litigation. The late Bishop of Man- 
chester (whose connection with his diocese was 
marked by many unhappy quarrels) publishes and 
perpetuates a family feud which one might have 
thought would have been healed by the lapse of time. 
Many years ago his eldest daughter married one of 
his lordship’s chaplains—a man of exemplary cha- 
racter—without the bishop’s consent. She is by 
will excluded from all interest in her father’s pro- 
erty, who explains his act in these terms: * This 
Fido not in anger, but because I hold it a duty not to 
let such conduct as hers and the person she is mar- 
ried to prove successful.” 

We copy the above from the London Pall Mall 
Gazette. One bishop leaves as a legacy—a lawsuit ; 
the other excludes from all interest in his property 
his first born daughter, because she married the man 
of her heart, not his—‘‘a man of exemplary charac- 
ter,’ but only achaplain. Notrich. If he had been, 
more riches would have been given him. The excuse 
given f-r thus cutting her off is contemptible. He 
leaves Lis daughter in poverty, that it may be a les- 
son. What lesson? That a bishop’s daughter must 
not, no matter how much she may love and however 
respectable he may be, marry her father’s chaplain! 
Will there be any difference in heaven between a 
bishop and a chaplain? that is, if both get there, but 
we think there is a chance that one may not. But 
we must not be uncharitable; or it may be said 
we are as bad as the Bishop of Manchester. How 
could this man ask forgiveness when he forgives 
not? 





THE late celebrated George M. Dallas was once 
examining a well-known German politician upon 
the subject of his presence in Harrisburg at a certain 
time. 

“Mr. S——, were you in Harrisburg on the 20th of 
January last?” 

Witness, after considerable hesitation, answered : 
“No, Mr. Dallas, I was not in Harrisburg at that 
time.” 

“Were youin Harrisburg on the 25th of January?” 

Witness replied, after long consideration: “ No, 
Mr, Dallas, I was not in Harrisburg on the 25th of 
last January.” 

“Well, Mr, S——, please inform us on what day in 
January you were in Harrisburg?” 

Witness replied rather quickly this time: * Mr. 
Dallas, I never was in Harrisburg.” 


WE are equally surprised with the Gainesville New 
Era :— 


Gopey is on our round table, and, if such a thing 
could be, it excels any previous number of that best 
of all magazines. But the ladies all know how to 
appreciate Gopsy. We are pleased to hear they are 
making up a club to send for it without delay. We 
are surprised that anybody who has a wife, sister, 
daughter, or sweetheart, does not send for a copy. 
Try it and we will not ask you to try it again unless 
you are satisfied it is worth twice the subscription 
price, 

A COMICAL transposition of type occurred in a re- 
cent number of the Buffalo Christian Advocate as 
follows :— 

“Her eyes were once to me the boundaries of the 
World, and were the first things I ever looked into. 
And I think the best five herrings each per day, the 
tumber of fish for the summer subsistence of this 
single species of bird cannot be under 214,000,000.” 

WHICE Is WANTED ?1—Many persons complain that 
they cannot find words for their thoughts, when the 
teal trouble is that they cannot find thoughts for 
Words, 





EXTRAORDINARY CAB-DRIVERS AND POLICEMEN 
or Paris.—‘‘ A curious illustration of the honesty 
of Parisian cab-drivers and policemen is given in the 
last fortnightly lists of objects found in public vehi- 
cles or thoroughfares and deposited by the finders at 
the Prefecture of Police. Between the 2éth of De- 
cember and the 12th of January, 18 watches, 22 
pocket-books (containing altogether 87,479f.), 3 rings, 
1 gold snuff-box, 4 bracelets, 3 lockets, 7 brooches, 
and 1 pair of gold spectacles were returned. All 
these objects were picked up in the streets or in the 
public gardens. In cabs, omnibuses, and theatres 
there were found 27 purses and pocket-books (con- 
taining 63,698f.), 15 watches, 23 opera-glasses, 1 pearl 
necklace, 3 gold necklaces and lockets, 2 bracelets, 
44 umbrellas, 5 ladies’ shawls or cloaks, and 9 gen- 
tlemen’s overcoats. The most surprising feature of 
the list is the number of twenty-franc and ten-franc 
pieces picked up and taken to the police office.” 

The above reads very well; but we were not so 
fortunate. We had the misfortune to lose two um- 
brellas and a cane from a cab. and made our represen- 
tation to Mons. le Prefect, and, after waiting some 
days for an answer, were informed that, ‘*Some 
honest man who had found them had not handed 
them in.” 

COMPLIMENTARY. 

Dear Sir: In trying to economize for 1870, I 
thought to begin I would give up all expensive pe- 
riodicals; but my heart failed me when I came to 
Gopey, and found I never could do without it, and 
at the “eleventh hour” sent in my subscription, and 
was really more than repaid in the charmingly genial 
face and fatherly form that first met my gaze upon 
opening the January number. I inclose you some 
receipts. 

Many thanks for the complimentary letter and the 
receipts. 

From Thackeray’s “ Book of Snobs” we extract 
the following, which is peculiarly adapted to this 
region :— 

“T am sick of court circulars. I loathe haut-ton 
intelligence. I believe such words as fashionable, 
exclusive, aristocratic, and the like, to be wicked, 
unchristian epithets that ought to be banished from 
honest vocabularies. A court system that sends 
men of genius to the second table I hold to be a 
snobbish system. A society that sets up to be polite, 
and ignores arts and letters, I hold to be a snobbish 
society. You, who despise your neighbor, are a 
snob; you, who forget your own friends meanly to 
follow after those of a higher degree, are a snob; 
you, who are ashamed of your poverty, and blush 
or your calling, are a snob; as are you who boast of 
your pedigree, or are proud of your wealth.” 

There are hundreds in this city who were abso- 
lutely poor before the war, and are nowrich. These 
are oursnobs, who attempt to make society laws for 
those who were wealthy before the war commenced. 


Tue following advertisement appears in a London 
paper :— 

“A young lady, who has received a good educa- 
tion, can read and write, and is versed in geography, 
history, music, dancing, and elementary mathe- 
matics, wishes a situation in a respectable family as 
washer and ironer.”’ 

A young lady versed in geography, history, music, 
dancing, and elementary mathematics as a washer 
and ironer! 

Another advertisement shows how some poor 
girls of the period have to rough it :— 

“Governess in a farm-housg, to instruct six chil- 
dren in thorough English, Freeh, and vocal singing, 
plain and fancy needlework, with entire change of 
children and their wardrobe. Must be amiable and 
polite. Salary £12.” 

Sixty dollars American money. The“ amiable and 
polite” is worth the money. A lady advertises in 
one of our city papers, not professing to teach near 
as much as the above, but she wants #1000 salary. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Tuts month (May) is one of unusual interest to 
the flower gardener, especially in the Northern and 
Middle States, as it is the month wherein nearly all 
the plants, classed as “‘ bedding plants,” are set out 
in the flower borders or beds. To insure perfect 
success, it is requisite to have good soil, as without 
this the best plants will fail. Those who have not 
already prepared their flower beds should at once 
attend to this, and procure some fresh soil from a 
pasture field, mixed with well decomposed stable 
manure and, if possible, some leaf mould from the 
woods. With such a soil, the most satisfactory 
results may be obtained. In Mr. Dreer’s Garden 
Calendar for 1870 will be found an unusually fine as- 
sortment of plants and bulbs suitable for the 
flower garden. By his careful mode of packing they 
have been sent to every part of the United States by 
express with perfect safety. His Ten Dollar collec- 
tion contains one hundred plants, among which are 
ten Everblooming Roses; twenty Verbenas; four 
Coleus; four Heliotrope; four Fuchsias; four Lan- 
tanas; four Geraniums; four Double Dahlias; two 
Monthly Pinks; two Monthly Carnations; four 
Tuberoses ; six Gladiolus, with other bedding plants. 
Those who do not wish the whole collection can 
have fifty plants forwarded for Six Dollars. 

This is also the month for sowing Flower Seeds in 
the open borders. A One Dollar package of Mr. 
Dreer’s Flower Seeds, containing twenty-five free 
blooming varieties, will add much to the beauty and 
fragrance of your flower borders, and are forwarded 
by mail without any additional expense. Address 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


“NEVER MADE HIS MorHer SMILe..?—What a 
unique and meaning expression was that of a young 
Irish girl, ia giving testimony against an individual 
in a court of justice the other day. “ Arrah, sir,’ 
said she, “I’m sure he never made his mother smile.” 
There is a biography of unkindness in that short and 
simple sentence. 


THERE is scarcely any ache to which children are 
subject so bad to bear and so difficult to cure as ear- 
ache. But there is a remedy never known to fail. 
Take a bit of cotton batting, put uponita pinch of 
black pepper, gather it up and tie it, dip it in sweet 
oil, and insert it intheear. Put a flannel bandage 
over the head to keep it warm. It will give imme- 
diate relief. 





A New York paper is rather severe on our fash- 
ionable young men. In describing a new hotel, it 
says: “The waiters are of ineffable elegance and of 
an intelligent cast of countenance. They look like 
young men going to a party.” 

TENN. 

Mr. L. A. Gopey: I was made happy last evening 
by the receipt of the three numbers of the Lapy’s 
Book. Thank you, oh, so much! for your kind 
promptness. There was quite a jubilee in * * * *, 
our country home, when the January number was 
opened, and Godey himself seemed to step forth 
to greet us. I shall prize the picture most highly, 
and it will soon grace the walls of my room. You 
see, Mr. Godey, our dear father had ordered for my 
sister and self two of the fashion magazines of the 
day; but dear Gopex, whom we prize above all the 
others, was not on@ of them, owing to some sad 
mistake, but he thought “two were enough for one 
family.” So, having determined to have Gopry, I 
also determined to obtain it by my own efforts, and 
I have succeeded beyond my wishes. I do not won- 
der that the land rings with your praises, if you are 
always so kind to every trembling aspirant for the 
honors of your magazine. I hope never BF to be 
without the Lapy’s Boox. L.A. 





Votaries of fashion are constantly seeking re. 
dress for their grievances in courts of justice, where 
their troubles are apt to excite less sympathy than 
mirth. Ofsuch a nature was a case recently heard 
against a druggist who had sold some hair-wash to 
a lady, which haa the effect of causing the user to 
become completely bald. Such accidents will some- 
times happen, and had better be endured in silence, 
no substantial damages being generally obtainable 
against the careless dispensers of such washes. If 
the label “‘ For external use only” is affixed to the 
bottle, the risk incurred by the use of its contents 
rests usually with the purchaser. Hard-hearted 
judges are apt to think that the experience bought 
by the loss of a head of hair is reward sufficient for 
the amount of injury incurred. At the same time 
we must protest against the sale of hurtful com. 
pounds of the kind, plenty of.harmless drugs being 
in use for the purpose of dyeing hair without having 
recourse to risky experiments, It is not sufficient 
to say that ladies ought to be satisfied to appear as 
nature pleases, and that any attempt at embellish- 
ment deserves to be frustrated. In all ages women, 
and even the sterner sex, have been more or less 
rebellious rgainst the sway of time. Early Asiatic 
races were well versed in the use of cosmetics, and 
the number of such preparations used by Romaa 
ladies was very considerable. 

In the large dry goods establishments the clerks 
now pass a watchword on the entrance of a certain 
class of customers. The phrase is simple: Two on 
ten. This means, “ Keep your two eyes on her fen 
fingers.” 

A Goop housewife should not be a person of one 
idea, but should be familiar with the flower garden as 
well as with the four barrel; and, though her lesson 
should be to lessen expense, the odor of a fine rose 
should not be less valued than the order of her house- 
hold. She will prefer a yard of shrubbery to a yan 
of satin. If her husband is a skilful sower of graia, 
she is equally skilful as a sewer of garments. He 
keeps his hoes bright by use; she keeps the hose of 
the whole family in order. 

How the present French Prime Minister got his 
wife as described by herself :— 

“Well,” she begins, when asked, “I used to go auz 
Eauz (watering places); he used to come aur Eaut 
too; 1 was a little thing; he was tall. The follow- 
ing year I went aur Eauz again, and so did he. 
had grown a little, he was much taller. The third 
year Iwent aur Eauz as usual, almost grown up, but 
he had got taller than before, tall enough for both of 
us, so he drew me up to him, and I became his wife.” 





“ Mama,” said an intelligent little girl, “what is 
the meaning of a book being printed in 12mo?” 

“Why, my dear,” replied the mother, ‘‘it means 
the book will be published in twelve months.” 


WE copy the following point of English law for 
the benefit of those who are looking to the Old 
Country for great legacies :— 


‘“‘ Most of the persons who are duped are ignorant 
on two points, which, in nearly every instance, 
would satisfy them at once of the utter folly of the 
hopes they indulge. The first is that an alien can- 
not be an heir in England when there is no will, and 
that he cannot take real estate, even if left to him 
by will. The second is, that in England estates de- 
volve upon the eldest son alone, and on his oldest 
son in succession, and are not divided into shares 
among all the children. Yet nothing is more com- 


mon than for persons to assert heirship to the sup- 
posed shares of younger brothers and sisters, or to 
claim, as natives of the United States, heirship to 
Englishmen who have left no wills,” 
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SHAwLs.—The passion for shawls, all other wraps 
devised by Fashion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, among all women everywhere, is remarkable. 
In one country the shawl may flow from the head 
like a veil; in another it hangs from the shoulders; | 
in another it is knotted round the loins, like a sash ; | 
in yet another it is swathed round the body like a | 
skirt. Whenever worn at all, it is the pet article of | 
dress. , 

At the Russian Court ladies judge one another by | 
their shawls as by their diamonds. In /a belle France 
the bridegroom wins favor by a judicious gift of this 
kind. In Cairo and Damascus the gift of a shawl 
will cause almost as much heart-burning in the harem 
as the introduction of a new beauty. In England, 
the daughter of the house spends the whole of her 
first quarter’s allowance in the purchase of a shawl. 
The Paris grisette and the London dressmaker go to 
their work with the little plaid shawl pinned neatly 
at the waist. The lost gin drinker covers her rags 
with the remnant of the shawl of other days. The 
peasant’s daughter buys a cotton shawl with a gay 
border for her wedding. The maiden aunt, tender 
on the subject of years, takes to wearing a shawl in 
the house in midwinter; while granny would no 
more think of going out without it at any season, 
than she would of retiring without her night-cap. 
The value of the Thibet goat, from which the shawl 
known as cashmere is manufactured, is worth one 
thousand dollars, which price, comparatively enor- 
mous as it may seem, is not a speculative one, for no 
fleeced animal has wool of such iineness, softness, 
and durability. 

The prices paid for the real cashmere shawls, of 
those woven in India, have sometimes been almost 
fabulous. A full-sized shawl, such as we call a long 
shawl, ordinarily commands in Paris or London 
from five hundred dollars to five thousand dollars, 
according to quality. Scarfs and square shawls, 
being smaller, sell for less. 

Let not our lady readers for a moment suppose 
that all these shawls are manufactured in India in 
the shape in which they are sold here. The centres 
and borders are made separately, and are put to- 
gether afterwards in sizes, and after patterns to suit 
customers. Moreover, a large number of the shawls 
sold as reai India or cashmere, are actually manu- 
factured in France; for the Thibet goat was intro- 
duced into that country more thun forty years ago, 
and the cashmere shawis imitated with considerable 
skill. The real India shawl has a less evenly woven 
web and shows brighter colors, but it requires a 
competent judge to detect the difference between the 
realand imitation. The border of the genuine cash- 
mere is invariably woven in small pieces, which are 
afterward sewed together, as the whole border is 
substantially sewed on the centre. 

Ladies of the present day, who purchase worsted 
or woollen goods under the denomination of cash- 
meres, are, or ought to be, aware that such goods 
are cashmere only in name, A real cashmere shawl, 
made by the inhabitants of that India valley, from 
the wool of a = variety of goat reared on the 
plains of Thibet, is a most costly article, eagerly 
sought after by the Rajahs and Sultans of the East, 
but rarely indeed finding its way into Europe or this 
country. Tomakea pairof large and handsome cash- 
mere shawls requires the labor of twelve or fourteen 
men atleast six months. The animals from which the 
material is obtained are covered by nature with two 
kinds of coat for clothing—the one, fine, curly, gene- 
rally gray, imparting to the skin a down more or 
less thick, as if to guard against cold and damp; the 
other coarse, lank, and giving a general color to the 
animal; and as itis only the inner and finer coating 
which is used for the fine shawls, the quality pro- 
duced is limited, and therefore higher priced. An 
idea of the costliness of the real cashmere may be 
formed from the fact of the late Bunjeet Liugh, Chief 
of Sahvre, paying five thousand rupees for a pair of 
shawls, the patterns of which delineated his victo- 
ries. 


“ OLDEST, newest, best, and greatest of the family 
periodicals.” 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—The last number will 
lose nothing by contrast with the splendid January 
number of this oldest, newest, best, and greatest of 
the family periodicals. Its contents are as interest- 
ing as usual, and every department full and showing 
vigor, energy, taste, and an up-with-the-times-spirit 
that keeps Gopry’s up to the A. No, 1 standard.— 
Gazette, Glen Cove, N. Y. 





JAPANESE Pets.—From the letter of a traveller: 
“ Japanese ladies possess a very choice breed of pet 
dogs.@These dogs are small, with beautiful silky 
hair, fringed paws, and pug nose. So completely is 
this feature diverted from the purpose it ordinarily 
serves in dogs as a breathing passage, that it is diffi- 
cult to believe the effect has not been artificially 
produced. It was not until we saw some very young 
puppies quite as deficient in useful noses as their 
parents, that we could believe the pretty little dog- 
gies were not cruelly used in their infancy, by their 
noses being in some way compressed. They are very 
delicate little creatures, and the utmost care is be- 
stowed upon them by their mistresses, which they 
repay by manifesting much satisfaction when in the 
society of women, and selecting the long dresses to 
sleep on. Owing to the peculiar formation of the 
nose, they snuffle and snort during sleep, and the 
tongue hangs out from the side of the mouth. We 
recollect once going to a dog-fancier’s at Nagasaki, 
where numbers of these little animals were collected 
for the purpose of sale. They lived in elegant ken- 
nels, and at certain times were let out into a small 
dry courtyard for their morning airing, where they 
frisked, and barked, and snuffed together to their 
hearts’ content, and then these dear little things— 
dear in more senses than one, for the price ranged 
from twenty-five to fifty dollars, or from thirty to 
forty dollars each—were fed on boiled rice and fish, 
and replaced in their domiciles. Japanese cats are 
different from common tabbies, inasmuch as their 
tails are merely stumps. In that respect they re- 
semble the Manx cats, Cats are there, as here, 
household pets, and are encouraged for the same 
services which they render to us-—-viz., that of prey- 
ing on rats and mice.” 


ORIGIN OF THE FLOATING ICEBERGS IN THE AT- 
LANTIC.—The valleys of Greenland are all filled with 

laciers, of which some have an enormous extent. 

hey are always in motion, gliding downward like 
rivers of nearly solid matter, which have their out- 
let in the sea, only their motion is exceedingly slow, 
not exceeding about one hundred feet for the whole 
summer season, The lower extremities of these 
glaciers, reaching the ocean, are buoyed up by the 
deep water, and then are broken off from the rest of 
the mass, when they slowly drift away to the south. 
They sometimes have an extent of several miles, 
and are really mountains of ice—icebergs—of which 
about seven-eighths is in the water, and less than 
one-eighth exposed above the surface. These float- 
ing ice mountains often carry enormous blocks of 
rock, torn from the mountain side along which they 
have moved, and drop these rocks when and where 
the iceberg is finally‘lost. In this way geologists 
explain how boulders and erratic rocks happen to be 
found where there are no similar formations— 
namely, by icebergs, at a time before the present 
surface of the continents were upheaved from the 
ocean. It is known that this is one of Agassiz’s 
favorite theories. He supposes that the wholegarth 
was covered with glaciers. 

THERE is always something singular in the history 
of paintings. Here is a case :— 


‘One of the celebrated Watteau paintings, called 
‘Gilles,’ and representing a pierrof, had as adyen- 
turous a history as many artistic treasures now pre- 
served with religious care. A collector saw the 
painting outside a stall, which displayed its nonde- 
script wares amidst a medley of similar bric-d-brac 
establishments which, fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
disfigured the great court of the Louvre. To draw 
attention to it, the salesman had scribbled in chalk 
upon the canvas, ‘ Pierrot hopes to please you,’ and 
pierrot was not disappointed, for the keen eye of the 
amateur recognized the master’s touch, and quickly 
bought it for 200fr. It soon after passed into the 
hands of M. de Lacaze, and, when he had it some 
rears in his collection, an English gentleman of- 
ered him for the picture 250,000 francs, which he 
refused.” 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE Boragvet —The Cubans 
manifest their admiration for opera artistes inan odd 
way. Instead of throwing bouquets on the stage, 
they throw a young negro covered with bracelets of 

old and jewelry. The black is, in fact, the favorite’s 
jewel casket. Some one should introduce this fash- 
ion as apropos at the performances of the Christy 
Minstrels. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
THE BIRD’S NEST. 


WILL you take the nest away, 
From beveath the hawthorn spray, 
And the poor bird’s labor spoil, 
After all her pains and toil? 
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She has only flown for food, 

tor her young and tender brood ; 
hink, oh think, how she will mon, 

When’ she finds her darlings gone. 


Patiently for many a day, 

When the sunshine looked so gay, 
On the little eggs she sat— 

Will you not remember that? 


And her faithful mate would sit 
Near her with his joyous twit; 
Singing, all the livelong day, 

Pretty songs of shining May. 

Little birds, shall all your care 

Now be changed to sad despair? 

Who would take the nest away 
From the twinkling hawthorn spray? 


AMUSING GAMES. 
THE KEY OF THE KING’S GARDEN. 


THIS game somewhat resembles the old one of 
“Phe House that Jack built,” and is played in pre- 
cisely the same manner. It begins thus, and may be 
earried on for any length of time, according to the 
pleasure and ~ ay y of its conductor :— 

I sell you the key of the king’s yey 

I sell you the string, that holds the key of the 
king’s garden. 

I sell you the nail, where hangs the string, that 
holds the key of the mage garden. 

I sell you the beam, in which is the nail, where 
henge the string, that holds the key of the king’s 

arden, 

. I sell you the rat, that gnawed the beam, in which 
is the nail, where hangs the string, that holds the 
a of the king’s garden. 

sell you the sat, that killed the rat, that gnawed 
the beam, in which is the nail, where hangs the 
string, that holds the key of the king’s garden. 

I sell you the dog, that worried the cat, that killed 
the rat, that gnawed the beam, in which is the nail, 
where hangs the string, that holds the key of the 
king’s garden. 

I sell you the stick, that beat the dog, that wor- 
ried the cat, that killed the rat, that gnawed the 
beam, in which is the nail, where hangs the string, 
that holds the key of the king’s garden, 









I sell you the fire, that burnt the stick, that beat 
the dog, that worried the cat, that killed the rat, 
that gnawed the beam, in which is the nail, where 
hangs the string, that holds the key of the king’s 
garden. 

I sell you the water, that put out the fire, that 
burnt the stick, that beat the dog, that worried the 
cat, that killed the rat, that gnawed the bean, in 
which is the nail, where bangs 
the string, that holds the key of 
king’s garden. 

I sell you the pail, that brought 
the water, that put out the fire, 
that burnt the stick, that beat 
the dog, that worried the cat, 
that killed the rat, that gnawed 
the beam, in which is the —_ 
where hangs the siring, tha 
holds the key of the king’s gar- 
den, 

I sell you the well, that filled 
the pail, that brought the water, 
that quenched the fire, that 
burnt the stick, that beat the 
dog, that worried the cat, that 
killed the rat, that gnawed the 
beam, in which is the nail, where 
hangs the string, that holds the 
key of the king’s garden, ete, 


THE LITTLE OLD MAN, 
This is only a variation of the 
preceding game. The players 
seat themselves in a circle, and 
the one best acquainted with 
the game, commences it thus:= 
ist. I sell you my little good 


man. 
2d. I sell you the house of my 
little good man. 
3d. I sell you the door of the 
house of my little good man. 





\ 

' 4th. I sell you the lock of the 

i) door of the house of my little 
ood man. 


5th. I sell you the key of the lock, etc. 

6th. Isell you the string of the key of the lock, ete. 

7th. I sell you the mouse who gnawed the string 
of the key of the iock, ete. 

8th. I sell you the cat that eat the mouse, that 
gnawed the string, etc. 

And so on. Every player making a mistake has 
to pay a forfeit. 


SOWING OATS, 


The players range themselves ina circle, and dance 
round without singing, whilst the air is played once. 
The song then commences thus :— 


Il, 
This is the way my father sows [reeeet 
His oats, as through his fields he goes. repeat 


(Here the players imitate the action of sowing.) 
And when the grain springs from the ground 
He folds his arms, and gazing round— 
(Here they all fold their arms, pirouette round and 
return to their places.) 
Says, “Soft rain fall, and bright sun shine, 
And make my oat-crop fine!” 


If. 
This is the way my father reaps repeat 
His oats, and when they lie in heaps— repeat 


(Here they imitate the action of reaping.) 
In yellow heaps, upon the ground, 
He folds his arms, and gazing round— 
(Same movements as in preceding verse.) 
Says, “ Rain keep off, and bright sun shine, 
And make my oat-crop fine !” 


IIT, 
This is the way my father binds [resees 
His oats in sheaves, and when he finds repeat 


(Each player here passes her right arm round her 
companion’s waist.) 
No more remaining on the ground, 
He folds his arms, and gazing round— 
(Same movements as before.) 
Says, * Thanks to rain and bright sunshine, 
My oat-crop has been fine!” 
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IV. 
This is the way my father’s oats aoe 
Are made to lose their husky coats— repeat 


(Here each player imitates on her companion’s 
shoulder, the action of threshing.) 
And when the flail rings on the ground, 
He folds his arms, and gazing round, 
(Same movements as before.) 
Says, “Come what will, come rain or shine, 
My crop is housed in time?” 


ORIENTAL NupTIALs.—A marriage was recently 
celebrated in the synagogue on Chrystie Street, 
New York. The reform movement among the He- 
brews has occasioned among those who remain ortho- 
dox a fondness for customs which were falling into 
disuse, and the marriage we speak of was performed 
with all the imposing ceremonies of the Orient of 
long ago. All the women were on the right side, 
and all the men on the left. These latter wore their 
hats, invited Christian guests included. The reader, 
who officiates also as rabbi, was clad in the black 
robe and peculiar cap of the Hebrew —— Soon 
the bridal ee made its appearance, the happy 
»air leading, and followed by five bridesmaids and 
best men. On arriving at the altar, the bridesmaids 
ascended the platform on the right, surrounding the 
bride, and obscuring her from view. The geutlemen 
of the party surrounded the bridegroom. At this 
juncture the violins in the gallery struck up an air, 
monotonous and ae orienéal, The ensuing 
service was almost entirely in Hebrew, the bride- 
groom, bride, and reader standing under a canopy of 
flowered silk, which was held by the groomsmen. 
Before and after the betrothal with the ring a cup of 
wine was presented first to the bridegroom and after- 
ward to the bride. At intervals the violins gave 
snatches of the same doleful strain. The service 
was sung, rather thanchanted, by the readerin a fine 
baritone voice. This gentleman wore, during the 
ceremony, a white shaw! over his shoulders, and a 
white scarf was plaeed around the bridggroom’s 
neck. The benediction and breaking of a wine glass 
concluded the service. 

2. 


A Frencu Trick.—A sharp hand has long suc- 
ceeded in making a good living at the expense of the 
owners of the leading restaurants by stealing the 
silver and plated forks and spoons, is assurance 
and ingenuity have defied all attempts at detection 
until the day before yesterday. His mode of operat- 
ing was this: He placed wax underneath the frame 
of the table at which he was sitting, stuck the silver 
to it, and then, with the utmost sangfroid, told the 
waiter to bring another couvert. When arrested by 
the police he was found to be a walking silversmith’s 
shop well stocked. 


Another: There are many ways of making money 
in this great city of Paris, but which to serupulous 
minds might not appear legitimate. A complaint 
has been made to the Procureur Imperial against a 
personage passing himself off as Grand Chancellor 
of Mexican orders. He has amused himself and his 
dupes—for a money consideration—with conferring, 
ad libitum, the Orders of Guadaloupe, Mexican Eagle, 
and the feminine Order of San Carlos. The price 
which human vanity will pay for ribbon is repre- 
sented to have been in some cases exorbitant. It is 
& pity that the recipients of these decorations should 
have had their eyes opened. Where ignorance is 
bliss ’tis folly to be wise. 

Way or THE WORLD. 

Determined beforehand, we gravely pretend 

To ask the opinion and thoughts of a friend; 

Should his differ from ours on any pretence, 

We pity his want of both judgment and sense; 

But if he falls into and flatters our plan, 

Why, really we think him a sensible man. 


“Tre best periodical of its class issued, and no 
rivals,” 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book is an established favorite, 
and has long enjoyed the reputation of being the 
best periodical of its class issued. Its claim as such 
is certainiy well based, and does not seem likely to 
be disturbed. No rivais have as yet succeeded in 
encroaching on its popularity.— Courier, Geneva, 
New York, 








WE copy the following from an English publica- 
tion, it may be a warning to our own countrywo- 
men;— 

“Green ball dresses are always much in fashion 
for the fair complexioned ladies whom they suit. 
But the bright green which looks so charming car- 
ries death with it, and the dressmakers who make 
up the dresses, and the ladies who wear them, suffer 
from the effects of the arsenite of copper which gives 
the much-admired dye. We extract a note sent toa 
contemporary, which contains a warning as to these 
poisonous ball dresses. 

*** You are read in so many households where ball 
dresses are required that I am sure you will do good 
service in calling attention to the green batiste, of 
which and its arsenical dye I sent you a note the 
other day. I wrote to the firm who supplied the 
sample I examined, and in reply they say, ‘ We are 
aware that the green batiste contains arsenic in the 
dye, and some time since we gave instructions to 
our assistants to mention it to all customers pur- 
chasing ‘ and believe it is now generally known by 


ladies, and we feel ourselves compelled to keep it to 
supply our customers to prevent them going else- 
where.” It is certainly not generally known by 


ladies that this green is arsenite of copper, and I am 
sure that a hint from you would save many a dress- 
maker from the evils to which she is now subjected 
by thoughtless or ignorant customers.’ 


Tue Princess de Metternich and a new dance. 
Extract from a letter :— 


“The Princess de Metternich is another high-born 
lady who has been pretty fairly discussed, but she 
never cries; she does not care much, and outwardly 
braves it all, In private she has written her me- 
moirs, only they are not to come out till after her 
death. She opened the German ball at the Grand 
Hotel, where the battle of Sadowa ‘en chambre’ was 
danced. That is the figure of a fashionable cotillon 
and couples proceed as follows: Cavaliers stand 
down the dancing hall side by side, with their fair 
partners ih front. Explosive paper crackers are 

eld out from line to line, and firing begins along 
the whole row. He or she who has pulled the side 
from which comes forth a paper cap has to put it on 
and waltz all round in this grotesque head-piece, be 
it a glazier’s ordrum major’s. Theeffect on German 
heads can be fancied above gold-rimmed spectacles, 
At this ball it was I noticed some hideous toilets, an 
excess of colors blended as inharmoniously as on the 
person of the first blue stocking met in London.” 

AWAKENING SuppENLY.—To awaken children 
from their sleep with a loud noise, or in an impetu- 
ous manner, is extremely injudicious and hurtful; 
nor is it proper to —_ them from a dark room im- 
mediately into a glaring light ogninet a dazzling 
wall; for the sudden impression of light debilitates 
the organs of vision, and lays the foundation of 
weak eyes from early infancy. 

FRENCH HEIRESSES.—France is the country, per 
excellence, of heiresses. The other day Rigollot, the 
inventor of a new kind of mustard-poultice, gave 
his daughter a dower of 3,000,000f. Mdlle. Pinaud, 
the perfumer’s daughter, who was married last 
week, had a still larger portion, to say nothing of 
her great expectations. The approaching wedding 
of Mdlle. Lebeuf, better known as Miss Margaret 
Bellanger, is announced in nearly all the papers. 
She is to espouse one of the partners in a house of 
the Howell and James calibre. The marriage is to 
take place under the dotal régime, so that the lady 
will remain mistress of her own fortune. A few of 
the items in the inveutory are a hotel, — Louis 
Quinze, built in 1867, in the Avenue Friedland, 
worth 1,700,000f.; Gobelins carpets, almost fresh 
from the looms, manufactured for the aforesaid 
hotel; many lots of building ground; laces, dia- 


P monds, gold and silver plate, shares in mines, rail- 


ways, and gas works, with autograph letters from 
illustrious personages, which are said to be of his- 
torical and family interea.t. It is a pity that no 
“Golden Rose” perfumes this precious Corbeille de 
Mariage. 

LETTER from an editor :— 

MICHIGAN. 

The Book makes our home bright and cheery with 
its regular monthly visits, and I wish I could tell 
you how glad we always are to receive it. Ww. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
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THE above beautiful cottage was designed and 
built for Mr. Wm. Jackson, near Pittsburg, Pa., and 
is a very commodious and comfortable residence. It 
is built on the slope of a hill, and entirely surrounded 
by large forest trees. Its peculiar plan affords the 
greatest possible capacity, as the hall, dining-room, 
sitting-room, and parlor can all be thrown into one 
grand room, whic, being connected with back and 
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FIRST STORY. 


front porches by windows running to the floor, con- 
taining a very la area so that thirty sets of co- 
tillon have dane yoy at one time. The 
kitchen apartments are entirely separate, and the 
family can render comfortable a sufficient part of 
the house for their wants in winter. It has been 
occupied for two years, and the owner has remarked 
that if he were to build another house he would not 
alter in a single instance any portion of it. These 
sizes being less than used by him, the cost will be in 
accordance to fini,h and material used. The house 
cost the owner $15,000, but we will place it by the 
side of many costing $50,000, and for capacity, grand 
interior, as well as largeness of external appearance, 
entirely eclipse them. This may seem strange to 
many not knowing the value of architectural effect, 
and to the poner wee and pound-foolish who at- 
tempt to build expensive residences without the aid 
ef an architect, or who obtain a design from a car- 
penter or builder whose interest it is to make all the 












money possible ; some, indeed, do their best for the 
owner and he may find a beautiful scroll here, a nice 
bracket there, elegant co~nices may surmount the 
whole, but in the end it wants unity and breadth. 
We herve seen many houses costing over $100,000, 
that haye no merit or beauty, nothing to educate 
the tasté, and not to to be called ugly, are merely & 
waste of money by wrong appropriation and bad 





SECOND STORY. 


proportion. Our charge for full drawings, specifica- 
tions, and bills of quantities is always 24 per cent. 
upon the estimated cost of the house, or as per 
schedule :— 


For 4 elevations and all necessary plans, 13 per ct. 
For details, drawn full size, , per ct. 
For specifications, rp per ct. 
For bills of quantities, 1, per ct. 


Total, 2%, per ct. 


For blank specifications and bills of quantities, 
One Dollar each. 

First Story.—A stair hall, 16 by 22 feet; B — 
18 by 30 feet ; C sitting-room, 16 by 22 feet ; D dining- 
room, 18 by 18 feet; E kitchen, 13 by 18 feet ; F seul- 
wet A by 10 feet 6 inches; G pantry, 6 by 7 feet; H 
porches. 

— Story.—K chambers; L bath-room ; M linen 
closet. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


App2ess “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi. 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
ve sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must eend their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs, E. C. B.—Sent pattern February 19th, 

L. R. S.—Sent hair braid and lead comb by express 
19th. 

Mrs. M. H. A.—Sent rubber gloves March 38d. 

Mrs, C. G.—Sent rubber gloves 3d. 

Mrs. H. C.—Sent articles 3d. 

T. K. R,—Sent pattern 10th. 

Miss M. A. C.—Sent sleeve buttons 19th. 

Miss V. H.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Mrs. G. E. L.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Mrs. H. H.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Miss A. E. F.—Sent pattern 19th. 

E. L. G@.—Sent patiern 19th. 

Mrs. M. F, V., Nebraska.—We can get you the 
diamonds yon wish at any price between $5000 and 
$20,000, and as much higher as you may please. 

Josie.—Lead combs cost $1 70. India rubber gloves 
$2 50 and $3 50 per pair, the latter having gauntlets. 
It would be impossible to do as you suggest, as we 
furnish everything desired, and it would be impossi- 
ble to mention all, 

Stanton.—l. We would advise the use of no cos- 
metics, nothing but pure soap and water. 2. Fine 
checks and stripes are very fashionable; black and 
white, lilac or green. 3. $12. 

Ingemiseo.—The author of this novel is requested 
by the ladies of Camden, Ala., to write another. 

©. M., Leona, Texas.— We have publi.*ed such 
receipts from pase to year. We >not care *o re- 

ublish them, but can send you a cupy of the La.v’s 

ooK containing them for twenty-five cents. 

A. F. aa alternate page is best, but every 
page may be filled. 

M. T. R.—We cannot make any new engagements 
during this year; perhaps next, 

Metta.—Pronounced av-yer-e, 

A. D. ee me with heat injures the hair. 
Crimping by plaiting or putting up in pins does no 
harm. We cannot prescribe a remedy for the erup- 
tion on your face, Consult your physician. 

M. L.—No sensible woman would dye her hair, 
Therefore we do not recommend any dye. 

Mary.—Of course, Send back all the presents you 
received during the engagement. 

UO. R.—Philadelphia has many eminent dentists. 
If you write and inclose a stamp we will give you a 
name. Nothing is more unpleasant than to see de- 
cayed teeth. They are also unpleasant in another 
sense. We think you owe ot only a duty to your- 
self but to society to have them replaced with arti- 
ficial ones. “ 

Polly and Carrie.—If the gentlemen has been in- 
troduced to — and the presents he makes you are 
only of a trifling value, it is better to accept them 
gracefully than to decline them, which might poasi- 
bly suggest that you attached more importance to 
them than he intended to convey. 

P, E. D.—We recommend cutting the ends of the 
hair once a moath. 

Attie.—-The lady need not recognize the gentle- 
man unless she wishes to do so. 

Elsie.—We think dancing a very healthy and plea- 
sant recreation, and can see no objection to it. 

H. P.—If you are engaged you should discontinue 
the correspondence, unless it is with the approval of 
your lover. 

Fuchsia.—This elegant plant was so named in 
honor of Leonard Fuchs, a German botanist of the 
16th century. This beautiful exotic is a native of 
Chili. The fuchsia, in the language of flowers, is 
Appropriately used as the emblem of taste, for there 
is a peculiar elegance and beauty in the appearance 
of its pendent blossoms, which have also gained for 
it the name of “ The qaey's Eardrop.” 

Will the author of “ Where are the Daisies” favor 
us with her address? 
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— Hashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Havtine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Springand autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
ins, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view toe 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable four losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. “ 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions$ and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 


CESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1—Walking-dress of green silk, made with 
one skirt and casaque. The skirt is trimmed with 
two narrow ruffles with a wide box-plaiting above 
them. The casaque is very bouffant in the back, 
and trimmed with the plaiting. The waist is turned 
back with revers and trimmed with white lace, 
Coat sleeves. White chip bonnet, trimmed with 
lace, and white flowers, and green leaves. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of silver gray poplin, made 
with one skirt, but trimmed with quillings to simu- 
late several skirts. The quillings are of the same, 
with a band of blue satin heading them. They are 
arranged square in front, in points at the sides, and 
finished with large blue bows. Plain corsage, with 
postilion jacket in back, heart-shape in front. Coat 
sleeves, trimmed with quillings at the elbow. Blue 
velvet diadem in hair. 

Fig. 3.—Walking suit of black and white striped 
silk, with a ruffle of lilac silk, with a box-plaited 
ruche heading it. Tight-fitting jacket of the striped 
silk, cut open with vest of lilac silk. A sleeveless 
jacket of lilac silk, with a short upper skirt in the 
back, trimmed with a puffofthe same. White chip 
hat, trimmed with lilac velvet and fiowers, with a 
gauze veil. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of écru silk, made with two skirts; 
the lower one is trimmed with one ruffle headed by 
aruche, with fan-shaped bows at intervals. Upper 
skirt very bouffant in the back, trimmed with a 
quilling at the edge, two narrow folds of satin and 
rosettes between. Plain corsage, trimmed square, 
with a ruffle bound with satin. Coat sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Underskirt of blue silk, trimmed with * 
ruffle scalloped and trimmed with a box-plaited 
ruche, and two narrow ones heading it. Overdress 
of white muslin, trimmed with embroidered ruffles, 
and looped in the back with blue bows. Low square 
corsage, trimmed with lape!s of work. Blue flowers 
in hair. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of eight years, of green 
and white striped percale, with an overdress of plain 
green percale, looped in the back and trimmed with 
ruffles. Low corsage, with ruffle round the neck, 
and underwaist of white muslin tucked. Hat of 
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white chip, trimmed with greem velvet and small 
feathers. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress. The underskirt is of pink 
silk; the overskirt and waist of white French mus- 
lin, trimmed with pink satin and white lace. Pink 
satin bow in hair. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of pearl color pongee, made 
witk one skirt, trimmed with two narrow ruffles. 
The Polonaise is puffed in at the back, and straight 
in front, trimmed with a ruffle and band of velvet. 
Coat sleeves, trimmed to correspond. Bonnet of 
pearl color chip, trimmed with flowers and '!a+e. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of black silk, co‘aposed of 
one skirt and casaque, forming an upper skirt. The 
skirt is trimmed with one ruffle, headed with a fancy 
gimp. The casaque is cut in small gores, each gore 
trimmed with a uarrow quilling of silk, divided by 
a band of satin. It is cut surplice in front, with a 
smeil round cape of black satin. Coat sleeves, with 
puffs at top. Black iace bonnet, trimmed witb blue 
satin and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of lilac silk, made with two skirts; 
the lower one trimmed with a plaited flounce, headed 
with a quilling. The upper one cut pointed at the 
side, and laid in a deep box plait, open in the back; 
and the upper part puffed in a pannier, trimmed with 
white lace, with a row of birek over it, and » band 
of velvet. Basque with lappels, trimmed to corres- 
pond. Coat sleeves, trimmed with a row of lace up 
and down, with two bands of satin between. 

Fig. 5.—Suit of éeru buff foulard, made with two 
skirts. The lower one trimmed with one ruffle, 
headed with three narrow quillings; upper skirt 
open at the sides, and trimmed with two quillings, 
the sides joined together by cords and fancy but- 
tons. Jacket pointed in the front and back, faced 
with satin and revers at the throat. Hat of white 
straw, with trimming and feather to match the 
dress. 

Fig. 6.—Walkir3 dress for girl of eight years of 
pearl coles summer poplin, made gored. The gores 
are turned back on the skirt, en revers, and faced 
with plaid satin, with narrow ruffles between in the 
space, Corsage cut heart shape, with square revers 
of satin. Coat sleeves, with cuff of satin, and a wide 
sash tied at right side. White straw hat, trimmed 
with plaid satin and ears of wheat. 

Fig. 7.—Gentleman’s searf of green satin, with 
goid-colored figures in it. 

Fig. 8.—Cravat bow of lilac satin and ribbon. 

Fig. 9.—Bow of pink satin and black velvet. 

Fig. 10.—Bow of blue satin, the ends and top being 
covered with black spotted nut. 

Fig. 11.—Bow of biack satin, trimmed with gilt 
eord. 

Fig. 12.—Morning slipper of bronze kid, with vel- 
vet scallops on top, edged with gold thread. Bow of 
velvet and gilt buckle. 

Fig. 13.—Morning slipper of black velvet, lined 
with quilted satin, and trimmed with narrow lace 
and shells made of satin. Silver buckle, 

Fig. 14.—Fancy cape, made of puffs of illusion, 
divided by satin bands. It is edged with twe rows 
of lace, and finished with a satin bow at the waist. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Suit of gray silk serge. The skirt is 
trimmed to simulate an upper skirt, with a narrow 
ruffle of the same, headed with a band of silk of a 
darker shade and bows of silk. Short sacque, with 








hanging sleeves, trimmed with fringe and silk, silk 


& 


revers at throat. Gray straw hat, trimmed with 
gray feather and velvet. 

Fig. 2.--Black silk coat cut with deep points in 
the back and looped up with a wide ribbon bow and 
ends, which terminate the trimming of loops of rib- 
bon which extends down the back from neck. The 
skirt is trimmed with a row of thread lace, headed 
with the same loops. Hanging sleeves trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fig. 3.— Waist of black spotted net, trimmed with 
a band of black satin, put on in points and edged 
with a narrow lace; narrow black velvet bands 
trim between the points, 

Fig. 4—Black straw botnet, with diadem front, 
trimmed with black lace, small plume, and flowers, 
The strings are illusion, fastened at one side. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of blue China crape, trimmed with 
white flowers and black and white lace. The strings 
are of white illusion, edged with black lace. 

Fig. 6.—Hair arranged in puffs, with small curls 
hanging over the forehead. A large rosette of curls 
are in the centre of the head in front. 

Fig. 7.—Ladies night-cap, made of Nainsook mus- 
lin, with a row of insertion down the centre. The 
edge is trimmed with a narrow worked edge. 

Fig. 8.—Ladies night-iress. The skirt is gored, 
with a pointed yoke set in, which is edged by two 
rows of insertion. Coat sleeves. 

Fig. 9.—Suit for boy, made of very pale buff cassi- 
mere. The jacket has a vest of same. The revers 
and cuffs of jacket are of brown velvet, 

Fig. 10,—Infant’s robe of fine Nainsook muslin, 
with an embroidered edge and ten small tucks around 
the bottom. The front is en tablier, composed of rows 
of insertioa and tucks, with two rows o/ edging on 
the sides, Puffed sleeves. 

Fig. 11.—Child’s apron, made of Nainsook mus!‘n, 
and trimmed with narrow Valenciennes lace. The 
neck is cut square, with an ornament in front made 
of tucks with rows of lace between, 

Fig. 12.—Blouse apron for boy of three years, made 
of gray linen. The front is plain; the back confined 
with belt and buckle. It is trimmed with a band of 
chambrey, headed by a fancy braid. 

Fig. 13.—Short-sleeved night-gown for a child of 
two years, made of cambric muslin. The sleeves and 
neck are edged with narrow embroidery, 

Fig. 14.—Dress for girl of four years, made with 
two skirts; the lower one of blue and white striped 
summer poplin, the upper one of plain blue cutia 
points, the two back ones puffed. Low square cor- 
sage. Sash of same, The trimming consists of a 
quilling of biue silk. 

Fig. 15.—Black silk underskirt. This underskirt 
is useful to put omunder any dress. It is trimmed 
with a deep puffing, fastened down with a narrow 
scalloped-out edge, and with a flounce put on with 
a heading and scalloped out on both sides. All the 
scallops are edged with black satin. 

Fig. 16.—Ladies chemise. The yoke is formed of 
squares stitched, with embroidery on the two edges. 
The sleeves are very short, and are trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Parasols. Fig. 1. Parasol of lilae 
silk, with pinked-out edge, headed by two bands of 
white feathers, Pear] handle. Fig. 2. Parasol of 
black silk, trimmed with a band of black satin put 
on in points, and finished by a lace rosette. Rustic 
handle. 

Fig. 19.—Garden glove. These gloves are merely 
iatended to be worn over the hands when picking 
flowers and fruit. They are made of brown Holland, 
or any other washing material, and trimmed with 
black braid, The gauntlets serve to protect the cults 
and wrists, 
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WAISTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 422.) 

Fig. 1.—W aist of white alpaca, cut low square, and 
trimmed with a puff of blue satin. A fan ornament 
and bow of satin inthe back. Coatsleeves, trimmed 
to correspond. 

Fig. 2.—Waist of white Nainsook muslin, cut sur- 
plice, and formed of puffs in front, divided with nar- 
row muslin bands. The neck and edge ornamented 
with narrow lace. Coat sleeves, trimmed with puff. 

Fig. 3.—Collarette to be worn with an open dress, 
made of spotted lace, and edged with a row of wide 
Valenciennes lace, headed with three satin bands. 
A Marie Stuart frill, edged with lace, goea around 
the neck. 

Fig. 4—Collarette of Valenciennes insertion and 
lace. It is finished in front with loops and ends of 
the muslin, trimmed to correspond. A plaited ruff 
stands around the neck in back. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Ruffies for throat and waist, made 
of fine muslin, edged with lace. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Collar, cravat bow, and cuff of 
Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 9.—Collarette made of two rows of Valen- 
eiennes lace, plaited. 

Fig. 10.—Habit shirt of fine linen, with linen collar 
turned back at throat. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


As the season advances each day shows new beau- 
ties in the way of dress goods, millinery,etc. We 
thought last month we had seen the prettiest spring 
goods that could be shown, but there are prettier; 
not so many different goods, but different styles of 
the same goods are daily being opened. 

First the percales; some of these suits when made 
up have the appearance of silk at a short distance ; 
these are the satin and soft finish; the former with 
a gloss, but different from what we have heretofore 
had; the latter finished to look exactly like a heavy 
Foulard silk. They can be had in dark and light 
colors, have ruffies stamped with a pattern for the 
skirt, and a short tunic trimmed with a ruffle; a 
plain waist, fancy cape and sash, or a jaunty little 
jacket completes the costume, which is pretty, lady- 
like, and within the means of all. With care, one 
of these suitscan be worn a season without doing up. 

In organdies, white and pearl-colored grounds, 
with bouquets of gay-colored flowers, robes with 
ruffles with a garland of flowers on each ruffle, are 
the favorite. Two styles we saw were particularly 
beautiful, a plain white ground with small moss rose- 
buds scattered over it, with ruffles which seemed to 
be fairly made of garlands of cut flowers, so brilliant 
and natural were they. The other had tiny violets 
over the ground, with ruffles similar to the former. 

A novelty this season is the wide mesh hernani in 
all colors; formerly it could only be purchased in 
black, now it is to be had in all the most delicate 
and desirable colors. We saw a lilac, which, made 
in an upper skirt and short sacque over a silk dress 
of a darker shade, would make a beautiful costume. 
The wide mesh black hernani also comes with 
worked silk figures in blue, green, gold, white, crim- 
son, and lilac. These are also new goods; and can 
be made over a black or colored skirt as fancy dic- 
tates. We also saw plain black, with a lining of 
color woven in, having the appearance of a satin 
underskirt; these are expensive, but where the ex- 
pense of a silk underskirt is to be considered, they 
are less expensive than the two combined. 

Fine stripe silks are most worn for costumes when 





black is not worn, blue and white, green, lilac, 
brown, and the ever popular hair stripe of black. 
Among the wider black and white stripes we see the 
American silks, which are, and rightly so, gaining 
popularity. They compare favorably with the im- 
ported silks, and at a less cost; as yet there is no 
variety of colors, but we hope that difficulty will 
soon be overcome, and that we will be able to have 
silks of home manufacture in all colors and styles. 
We have long had American ribbons, why should we 
not have silks also? 

Another new brand of goods is the American pop- 
lins, similar to all wool de laine. They are the first 
goods of the kind manufactured in this city, are of 
good quality, and of all the plain colors so popular 
for home or street wear. CO. Stoddart & Brother of 
North Second Street have them for sale. 

Black is very much worn, and, to those persons who 
do not desire a silk suit, we would recommend the 
Buffalo brand of alpaca as being the best substitute 
for it. This brand of alpaca at a first glance looks 
like a fine silk alpaca, but at a short distance looks 
like a gros grain silk; it is durable, keeps its color, 
and will outwear a cheap silk ; it costs no more than 
the ordinary alpaca, and is much more serviceable. 
These beautiful goods are sold by most of the lead- 
ing dry-goods merchants throughout the country; 
and wiil only require to be once tried to find the 
merits of them. 

Short skirts are not changed in shape, and are 
trimmed with oias bands, satin ronleaux, and the 
inevitable flounces put on in various ways. One 
plan is to leave the skirt plain four inches from the 
edge, and then arrange the trimming to sweep down 
from the belt to simulate a tunic. Over this is a 
real tunic forming pointed wings, with the trim- 
ming following the outlines of the tunic, to give the 
appearance of two or three tunics or basques. 

The most marked novelty of the season in dresses 
is the general adoption of two costumes inone. The 
lower skirt is made plain, with the exception of the 
trimming about the bottom. Over this is fastened 
a removable train, over which is worn the short 
basque skirt in four pieces. Two of these come 
around to the front, and meet under the girdle, they 
are faced with a revers. They are joined by the 
pointed back pieces at the s Jes, where the fulness 
of the back is caught up with rosettes. The fulness 
is also gathered into a sort of puff in the centre be- 
hind. The idea is to have this short overskirt plain 
in front and very bouffant behind. Over it is worn 
a sash all bows and puffs. On going out the train is 
taken off, and the dress is then perfeetly appropriate 
for the street without any alteration or addition. 

Lace will be as universal a trimming for summer 
garments as velvet has been for those of the winter. 
Those who cannot afford fine lace, will resort to the 
excellent imitations. For the narrow lace used as 
frills, sharply-pointed edges are most effective. As 
stated in our last, white lace is worn in Paris on 
black silk wraps, but this requires refined French 
taste to arrange so that it shall not be too conspicu- 
ous. Black lace over white lace will better suit the 
quiet taste of the American ladies. 

There are no new hand-made trimmings, but many 
are still used, especially side plaitings, either flat 
without heading, or in frills, and in both cases bound 
with satin. 

Velvet will not be entirely discarded. A jaunty 
little paletét is beautifully trimmed with two rows 
of velvet points, with points of lace appearing 
between. For outside garments there are three 
shapes, the short paletdt, the long casaque, and the 
Metternich mantle. This may not seem to promise 
much that is novel, but there are so many modifica- 
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tions and changes that, among fifty garments, no two 
were exactly alike. The pailetdt is loose like the 
sailor jacket and slightly longer, or else slightly cut 
into the figure by side bodies. In all cases it is 
slashed up in various places. It may be cut open 
half way up each front, or under the arms, or in the 
back, or in all these places, and the trimming is car- 
ried all the way up the back, giving the garment the 
appearance of being open behind. The neck is cut 
out in heart-shape quite low in front, and finished 
with a ruche or ruffle of the lace used in trimming. 

Sleeves are almost invariably flowing, or else sa- 
bots, with a band to run the hand through, witha 
ruffle below. If coat sleeves are retained, a separate 
cuff is set on reaching nearly to the elbow. 

New casaques are of medium length and very bouf- 
fant, many of them having additional widths at the 
back, that give the appearance of a double basque, 
or a third skirt if the garment is worn with a short 
silk skirt. This third skirt may be simulated by 
trimming, but more frequently the material is set 
on and lined with foundation net to make it more 
bouffant. The front is buttoned all the way down, 
and is frequently trimmed to outline a Louis XIV. 
waistcoat. Revers at the neck are wider and longer 
than those which have, been worn, they are some- 
what in the shape of a fichu. The sleeves are very 
wide open up the inside of the arm, or else closed 
and inserted very high on the shoulders to make 
them hang backward like the drapery of the Metter- 
nich mantle. The belts are ornamented with bows, 
loops, basque ends, tassels, or ruches behind. 

The Metternich mantle remains unchanged in 
shape. It is made of dlack silk, trimmed with lace or 
of che material of the dress. It has a revers at the 
throat, and is adjusted perfectly to the figure, thus 
combining the merits of s jacket anda mantle. Per- 
fect freedom is given to the arms. It is so very con- 
venient, and, at the same time, so very dressy, itisa 
general favorite this season. The material most 
used for all the above wraps is heavy gros grain, and 
the trimming such elaborate quantities of thread 
and guipure lace as was never used before. 

Hats and bonnets must not be passed over. The 
hats have high sloping crowns, high straight crowns, 
and many different shapes, all simiilar as far as 
height goes; some have turned-up brims on both 
sides, or on one side, or in the back; others have 
straight brims. We see straws in brown, black, 
black and white, white with lilac edge, plain white, 
blue and white, blue, buff, and green. Plain white 
chip and fancy braids are among some of the rarie- 
ties. The most noticeable feature is that all the 
trimming is perched upon the top of the hat, falling 
down in sprays and festoons at the back, leaving the 
front almost bare, but for a scanty trimming of lace 
and satin folds about the low brim. This gives the 
hat something of the appearance of the old-fashioned 
gypsy bonnet of some twenty-five years ago. An 
inclination to resuscitate these old styles is still 
further shown in an odd looking little bonnet, which 
is nothing more nor Jess than the cottage bonnet of 
the school-girl days of our mothers, only it has no 
curtain to it, fits close to the face, and has not a 
vestige of trimming inside, except a plain edge of 
black lace. The other shapes are high, so high that 
the bonnets worn the past season, to which we are 
hardly yet accustomed, seem so low as not to even 
deserve the name of high. The straws are very 
similar to those seen in the hats, and the thinner 
bonnets are made of China crape, so much worn in 
Paris the past aud present season. The colors are 
of the most delicate shades, and gauze flowers are 
used to match. For young ladies, wreaths and dia- 
dems in light flowers are worn; bunches of flowers 





of a heavier description placed at the side of those 
of more advanced years. The flowers that are most 
worn at this season on hats and bonnets are clusters 
of the elder flowe~, apple blossoms, sprays of the 
sweet white locust bloom, and other early spring 
flowers. Black lace and tulle, both for bonv«ts and 
round hats, will be as stylish as ever. There is a 
novelty in black tulle, in which the net is fine and 
close, and thickly studded over with little jet dots 
not larger than a smali pin head. It also comes in 
colors; but then the dots are in colors also, and not 
in jet. . 

One of the greatest novelties of the season is the 
parure cornouailles, consisting of a collar with bow, 
band for the hair, and bow for the bodice. It is com- 
posed of velvet, embroidered with beads and glitter- 
ing objects, and forms a suitable ornament for old 
and young. 

A novelty in handkerchiefs is spotted all over with 
tiny dots or figures in black or colors. We do not 
admire the style, it gives a soiled look to the 
centre, 

In parasols the handsomest are of white or some 
pale-colored silk, with a lace cover and stick of 
pearl and gold or coral. Some very pretty parasols 
are of a thin white silk, lined with blue, cherry, or 
lilac silk, and trimmed with three narrow ruffles, 
bound with the color. The coior shows through the 
silk (which looks like a heavy silk grenadine), and 
has avery pretty effect. In sun umbrellas a light 
buff is the favorite color, with the edge scalloped 
and bound with color; the inside lined with the 
same color as binding, the edge being pinked, and 
just showing below the scallops. 

We have seen some illusion already puffed. This 
is a great invention, as any person who has ever 
had occasion to puff illusien will know. It is admi- 
rably adapted for waists, the only trouble being to 
cut out the waist as from plain goods. We have long 
had puffed muslin, but illusion is a decided novelty, 
A very elegant style for party or ball dresses is the 
representation of different flowers; thus, a rose is 
formed by a cloud-like underskirt of pink tulle, with 
a foliage of green at the edge; an upper skirt of 
pink silk, with scallops overlaying each other; the 
bodice of tulle, with sash and trimmings of leaves 
and blossoms. A mountain daisy was also admi- 
rably represented, and it is suggested that other 
flowers, as camelias, tulips, etc., may be easily imi- 
tated, and form a novelty in the ball room. 

In sleeves, the Hungarian, put in with the coat 
sleeve, and hanging loose from the shoulder, is the 
only novelty for in-door dresses. A new style of 
sleeve for half costume isa deep but nearly plain 
flounce put on the coat sleeve a little below the 
elbow, giving the appearance of a tight sleeve with- 
in a flowing one. The Sabot sleeve is to be closer 
than it was, and looks neater so. 

The newest jewel is a gold and gemmed brooch 
worn on the waist, from which the fan is hung. 
The poetic, the eloquent fan will soon have fluttered 
its last breath out. It is now being mounted with 
ivory handles, carved in the shape of rifles and 
revolvers, and, when ladies pull one of these out, & 
shiver runs over us before we have time to reflect. 

A new bodice is worn low and square in front, 
with a delicate muslin frill all round, and a small 
narrow necklet of velvet tied behind called the 
* irreconcilable.” 

The prettiest headdress is the butterfly bow of 
satin or lace, which hovers on the front of Chate- 
laine plaits, with a diamond, coral, or amber nob in 
the centre, and from under which falls behind a trail 
of light flowers, such as jasmine stars or leaves, 
with gold berries. FasHion. 
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PATCHWORK. 


(See Description, Work Department. ) 
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FASHIONABLE COSTU-:- 
(Bee Description, Fashion Department.) 
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For Description of Engravings on this Sheet see Fashion Department. 
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OCEAN SPRAY GALOP, 


Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte. 


By an Amateur. 


Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 








INTRODUCTION. GALOP. 
Con spirito. ee ee 1,g,Allegro con leggiere. 





PIANO. . 
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HEADDRESSES, HATS, AND BONNETS. 
(See Description, Fashion Department. ) 
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